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TO THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 

An Appeal 

We shall here take this (opportunity of thanking those of our subs- 
cribers who have kindly secured subscribers to the Dawn M<\^azine^ 
and are still doing so. Of them the names of Srijut Narendranath 
Das of the Kala-Bhavan, Baroda, SJ. S. N. Bhanj and Sj. S. Nilacanta 
Row of the Madras Presidency, Sj. V. A. Tyagaraja Iyer of the 
Malabar coast, Sj, Raghuvir Kankre of Goa ( Ik)rtLigucsc India), 
Sj. Bhul)aii Mohan ('hatterji and Sj. Alul Chandra Das of United 
Bengal, Sj. W aishnaxsi l)as Puri of the Punjab, are worthy of particular 
mention. 'Plirre aie aNn <aher sympathetic subscribers who are 
silently tjying to securC' more nsiders and •^uhscribers for this paper. 
It is griiti() ing to note that so iiutn}' of our fdlou -countrymen are so 
.sincerely anxious to circulate this journal, which chiefly deals with 
accounl.s of India’s a<. hicvenuaits v\ hether in the |:)ast ()r in the present, 
and the de\eIopnient of .Swadeshi in all its aspects, Industrial, lulu- 
rational, Sou'al t'tc., in the difierent provinces of Iiulia. \Vc are sin- 
c<'rel\’ thaiiLlul to all w ho nre hcl[>iiig in tile circulation of this, journal 
among Indians, e^jietaalls as by .'-<> floing tluy are helping the cau^c of 
th(' Motherland. 

B\’ the gra(;(‘ of ( jod onr Maga/.iiK' has now entcrerl the sixth year 
(.Vca' Scfitw) <»r its existeiirci W'r tru'^t that our humble (‘fforts in the 
.spread of a wid<'r kiuuxk'dge about our o\ui past and [)resent, about our 
peoples and priiice^^ iiol)les and gnsit men art* now ap[)rt'ciated by our 
count iw'inen. W'e att‘ trying to jircsent to our c()untr)'mcn a picture of 
the high idtMs and ideals <>{ onr owai past civilisation, in order that we 
ma\' not fall iiwwy from them and in order that the future of India may 
not !)(’ wholly .sevtaa^d Iroin her past but that on the contrary \vc may 
rise to liigher and higlua' slep'^ of our national life thnnigh the life-givjng 
inspirations which lndi<ui tk\'ilisaUon (Hindu and Islamic) affords. 
The work belore us is arduous and the w'orkers arc few. Pecuniar;- diffi- 
culties also st*uid in our wa)'. Notwithstanding all difficulties, lanvever, 
this journal was juiblished tluoughout last year, and is also being pub- 
lished this \'car, /n tlu vrrv of ovory month. And farther we 

were able* to pi esent to our readers in every issn - a number of pages 
embodying tlie n‘su]ls of origiiuil work. I'or this purpose a number of 
distinguished, self-sacrificing workers are engaged on our editorial .staff. 
But the nuuilHe. of our present subscribers is not large enough to enable 
us to make our papcT cover all the expenses which Ave have to incur 
for it, especially as we are giving away this journal to students and 
other .sections of our countrymen at a considerable sacrifice, in fact, at a 
price below the cost of production of the paper. May we not, therefore 
hope that every one of onr sbuscribers will make it a point to seeure at least 
five new subscribers to this paper daring Uie present year : our flnaneial eon- 
dltion will then permit us to make the paper truly popular and 

Manager, THE »AWI lAGAZHK 



OF T© 28th February 1910 

Back Volume at a Concession Rate 1 

THE DAWN DAWN-SOCIETY’S MAGAZINE 


To Students > Neu^ Series 

Up to 28t!i February next we ai>* lojovetlK* \ ol. " (^>091 

to Students at the coiu'cssion rale ol Rl. i only, rosttU^c* As, 3 extra. 
Wc cannot offer this concc’^sion lor a Ion*; lime a^ there remain only ii 
limited number of c(^|)ies h'fl. Many student club^ 6v:('., .'.iib.scribin^ in 
1909 for the Vol. of 1908 liad lo jw' Rs. 3-3-0 

Articles dealing with the Development ol Swadeshi in different .provinces of 
India is a special feature of this present volume (1909). 

There are a lari^^e luimbci of such artic los, ( o\erine, a e.reat many 
pag’os and Lj'ivin^ detailed tut-oimls of the ;.;r«)ui!i r)f Swatlcshi'^m in 
different province'^, siK'h as i A'c//;'/?/ SiCinirsL'! : >/ Rci'hhil of Ifidus- 
irics; (ind Co^iunrrir, ii Sioddos/ft Ri<' l^ODihoy Rrosidofii y : An 
A ccount of Kcccut I)riU’lof>'urut.sf and iii. S.oadcsJii ni the Madras 
Prewdemy, iv S^oadcslu AAz.o /-aitoncs < rte and also similar other 
articles on SwMdeshi Industries I here an; (dso Swadeshi Nott s, Indus- 
trial, Fducational <ind Litcr<ir\'. AitiJoson and \ aliirdilc informations 
regarding the National lulucation M'n'enu'iit throu'^hoiit India form a 
separate section allOj^elhe.r .Xboiit tlie nature of other rirlicles the 
followin',^ list which is not at all an exhaustive nni', will speak for itself. 

A Few Important Articles Among Many 

Volume V (1909) 


Part I : Indiana 

Special Feature of the Volume A 
large number of articles on the 
Growth of Swadeshi in Different 
Provlnees 

1. Many articles on the Growth of 
Swadeshi in Different I’rovir.ces. 

2 . ^ Swadeshi India or India without 
Christian Influences An Exposion and 
a Defence (5 articles, July to Nov.) 

3. India’s Literal y Wealth : .A con- 
nected Story of her Libraries from the 
very earliest time downwards 

(3 articles, Apr.— -June) 

A Wonderful Unity of India : 

A Deeper View* (January) 

Movement among the Lower 
Hindu Castes and the Aboriginal Tribes 

(February) 

Far Part II, 


6 Lxjstr nre f)f a Historical Literature 
in lhr-Ludclliisti( India, An< leiit Indian 
Conception of History (March) 

6 India as the H(‘arl of the Old 
W’ urld : Her abounding International 
Commercial Life . Evidence from Sans- 
krit Literature (March) 

7. I’aper-makmg in India from the 
carliebl tunes downward^s 

(2 arth les, May-Jiiney 

8. A Kemarkablc Invention by a 

Young Bengali (Ang.) 

9. Techn-.cal Education foi Bengali 
Students Ji Ahmedubad • striking 

^ peace of S 'vadeshi Work (Sept.) 

I 10. Indians Abroad : How the Swa- 
deshi spirit is kept alive by Indian settlers 
in America (Oct.) 

11. Advance Swade-shi : A striking 

Piece of successful work (Oct.) 

12. Progress of Technical Education 

in Natl\'e States (Dec.) 

Please Turn Over. 



Part II ; Topics for Discussion 


1. * 'rh<* Nation’ Its Full Mcannn; 

2. Wcnlcrii lOdiKatioM and a Fnivi r . 

sity for Mosl(>uis i 

3. Industrial F.()) < <Hl in tlu House | 

of (^oinnK)ns j 

4. India the < f nil ami Iveposiloi v ‘ 

of the World's eulluo ' 

5. Home Indiiuiie, to. X'^ra nlfinist-i 

6. Indian National \lo\Mn(:it fioni . 

the CliMstian Mission. ii\' t.Ln.l|>oini ! 

7. 'I'he F(‘l;;.;ions Fhahsm ol tlx In- . 

difin people I 

S. IndlaN I*>e^cnl I’os.t'on A t’»n( - ■ 
armed Nation i 

y. Hand loom ro. ronei-loom 

10. W.'inted ;i slu^(‘■'^•'l ot ihi ^.usit ' 
Hindu and Jluddhisi I Mii\ ei '.ities \li. ' 
Havel' . \’k‘\\'^. 

11. (’oinrneo i.d S\\a<Ieslii I‘(f»ph*s 

S\s adi'sin 


12. d he Spiritual Side of Indian vSwa- 
deshi Sister Nivedita’s X'iews 

14 Indian Sw.adeshi Manufacture 

15. Hnirv ot the Hindu Kace 

16. Sw.nleslii in Faij^Iisli Historv and 
tiie l)e\( lopnient of Ifaiglancl’s ( taumerce 
and liulu')tri(‘s 

17 Hi ( ‘oom.'iJ .isu.trny on Fluropean 
(anninerc i.'il PmdLKtion. Supm ionty of 
tin h..iste]n (latlsnnin o\ er the Western 
W'oi knian 

itS. Sn t icor^e Ihrdwood's \de\ts on 
ImIiu ation on Nation.il Line^, and under 
N.Poonal ('ouliol . A Lettci to the Editor 
oJ the 

20 lifalinian Mownunt in the I^ast 
and the Anti Ihalnn.in Mo\ement in the 
Pie ent 

21 \m Hreeiit Swadesh Wdirk ■ Com- 
paiaiiM Mud\ of tin Indi.in Wanaculars. 


■•THE AKYA PATKIKA,' 

( 7 '<v;r lAih>>n. 

Is the onl\ reia lipiised weekK 
I'jit^lish or^aij o) tlie Ai\.i Ihatioullu 
Sablia, Piiiii.d). 

Devoted to Ihe rlinmlalion ol tin 
W-die Piimiples ilie diaus^ion <.l 
Reli|.;ums, Soinal, Moiai, ainl laoinnni 
ciil iiiiUteis, contamiiii; iidonuation 
rei^tirdlrie tin* Mmla I'ou hai and 
Gurukiiki Mnv'eiiKMils aod news ol 
general inlet est to (In* Ais<i Sa tea j 
and the General lAtMu , adxoiaiing 
Vegetal lanisni ( sunn tee, 'W ni[M. i.nu e, 
Punl>, h^nliaiK liiseiueiu ol wimien. 
Art and Srienee. lliebly spoken of 
by the Press. 

The yh nf 1^ institiiiiiy.., ,i 

revival in ihe W'lm Kelly on, to ott'.ei 
the false i joed.d ic,n luu^’s of v/luist-.in " 
nnssioiniiiei., and lo aton>e tiie Hindus to 
fuller coinpiehension ot the hi'intiful 
truths of the X'eda*' It .id\o\ ai.es \’eyt?- 
larianlsni, d'einpc t ium , , P^mi c*, and all 
things that e^ olve the Home in man.” 

The // ar/f/h TotthiHii 

Oni^tifis Ufiih'J St ttes^ . / mt'> /ea. 

Annual Subscription only Rs, 6. 

S. D. N AGRA Til A, 

Arj'a Patrikuy Lahore, [ 


Indians of South Mrica. 

UolLs the H}*tf'>irc\ 

ILni) they a - e Treated, 

\ i;V 11 . S. 1: PDLAK. 

Editor, “INDIAN OPINION SOUTH 
AFRICA” and the Transvaal 
Deligate to India. 

['his book is the Inst rxltanjed and 
auilxiip ilixi' de-^eMplion ofthi* Indian 
, ( 'olontsis ol Soiilii Aha a, the trcsiliiicnl 
aet'-M'did to llu ni liy thiur ICiiropcan 
h*llow r'olonists, and then many grivati- 
('(•s 'I’lu' lit St pait IS tle\()ted to a detail- 
ed »‘\amination ol the disabilities of 
Indians in \atal. tlie d'lansvaal, tlie 
Giange Kni r k.hdon), the Cape Golony, 
Soutliein Khodesia, and the Portuguese 
Pi(>\ini:e oi Mozambique. To these are 
aduled .1 number oi valuable appendics 
ineliidlng [lelilions l)y the 'J'raiveaal 
; Indians to the lion. I )adabhcii \ loroji 
! .>nd tlu* 1 Resident of the liengaPJiambo 
I of C'ommeree, and ’n the 'Pransvaal 
; Indian Women to Her Magesty the 
Queen- I'mprcss also many extracts 
pom speeeht^s ot despatches of res:)on- 
sible P>iitish IMlitieians, Statesmen and 
Admmistralors, relating to various 
aspects of South Africa Indian ques- 
tion , together witli certain information 
relating to the recruitment of inden- 
tureii labour foi South Africa. 

'Phe book contains a' portrait of Mr. 
Gandlii, Price Re. One. To subscribers 
of the * Review' As. 12. 

G. A. NAFESAN & CO.. 

ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


Please mention THE DAWN when writing to advertisers. 



NOTICE 

If you want to cultivate 
TraHe in Assam, pleasf* adver- 
tise in the “ Times ofWssam'' 
the only respectable lh\c:'li^h 
Newspaper in the [)r()vinc(^ 
publish(*fl every Satiirdii\\ It 
has a very wide circul ition 
especially in the Plantini; enm- 
munity. Your advcaaiscMutau 
in it will surely learl v)u 
to business. d'erins ver\ 
moderate in comparison in thc^ 
rates of other Ijxlian |>a]H‘rs. 

/'VJA* Fl'RTHRR P IR /'/Cl J ARS 
APPLY TO- Manager, 

I'l Ml ( H \ M 

l)II‘.K1 'OAKIl 

Aitihasik Chitra An Illusiraud 
Month)) Journal of Indian Historical 
Rost'arrh in lUnigali, iMlitcdhy NiKmi, 
Nath Rav, b. l. Annual ShUm ripuon. 
Rs. 2 onl)', Siu:('iMi N cojn ant (»n 
receipt ot\^ As. m l^)staL;(^ 

Manai^er’s ( )rti< < . 

76 Bm.aram Hk Si'Ki LI, (Ai.('rif\ 


Ceylon Patriot 

i AND WKCKl.V ADVERTISER 
:77/r o/!/y St\ It la r Hui^'l ish A 
; />a/>rr tn NO/I TJ /' CT VLON 
I Aim : National Progretss on Social 
Moral, Industrial luducationaT 
and Political Lin««. 

EstablisHod 1863 47 Yoam Old 

; lahlcd aiul manag'd cntm'ly by 
; (A>loncsc. Pul)lislu‘d uta ld) at Jaffna, 

' (AaIoii, rill iilatcs iarL;H\ in (\')lon, 
India, Rmiiiah, Miails Scat leincnts and 
lA'drralcd Mala)' Stales. 

; Rates of subscription paval)lc in atA 
\ ant c, iiu liidnii; ]ii)siayc for Ceylon, 
liitiia and lUnma- Rs. 5 iCurope, lltc 
Str.iits, Male, Natal Rs 5‘y 

1 01 Rales of Advertisement plcnst^ 

Onb appioxcd a<l\ crtistaTients 
will l)c piil»lishi iL 

JM i\ \ 1 .\. ( ANACAKA'FNAM 

HinionI Proprietor 

LIU: 01- SWAMI VIYLKANAND/T 

; A 1 )!• I MM 1 I \( ( ()1 N'l 01 the 1 JM'., 

WnBk WO MI'-MON HI 1(11' i’A'l'klO'r 

S^..l• < >r Ml >!)} R\ 1 NDIA : 

I'au'h )Ki;4'' d'‘(T'i])ts ilu‘ sjiii iiiial patriot- 
ism and ihc siihl 1(‘ workinijjs ofll’K'niind 
I <)1 lhl^ < iod inspM’i'd Icat h(‘i who w'orlv 
rd d IV and iiL'Jit h a thi' rcLi,<MU‘iati(>n 
! o( India. I'lKi l\i 1 s, for for Student 
; Re. 1. 'to Ik had from 

R\MIM<\SAI)R DRSAI, 

So/ZiDipu nx^ Paroda, 


FREE: 40 SWADESHI POST CARDS 

of private manutacture will be sent Irec to atiy of oiir Sub- 
scribers on receipt of a half-anna po.->iat;e st.unp. N. 15, -\VT do 
not suppl)’ more Cards Utiiii 40 on receijtl of inon; postas^c than Half 
Anna. Manager — 'I'lih Dawv Maca/ink 


“BflLfl BHARnrn 


-:o:- 


A monthly Review of Indian Thought 

SUJJSCRII’TION 

Inland - i year - Rs. 3/- 

n -6 months- Re. J,i2 

Foreign- ryear - sh, 6/- 

.-jS"!Ly K.yf Ortman Aravinda ahosh’a I 
away froo to all ! 
tfMi old ana new eubecrlbere. 

Apply to : — 

The Manager, « BALA BHARATA ” 
PANDIOHtllflY. 


Look Hcrcl Look Here 11 

Very d^'iightful rtadin^. A dcftaisive 
WL*apon for Non-Chrislian.s. A rnjsf)- 
in^ rujjl}' U) a well-known Souih IiuJian 
Missionar''. Rcafl the Ijook entitled 
“f'hristMO Claims" jjiihlisliMl by tlie 
Sa/xatOf D D/innnn Sama/^ V'cllf^rc, and 
you will find th;il ih^ chums }nii forward 
by the advocates ol (dnisuauity as to 
its inspiration, liisioricit) and ■■'<nmdness 
of doctrmc.s art utterly fiverthrow’n. 
Send 5 annas in f}uarter-annu or half- 
anna postaf<e stam[).s to xMr. Oopalan, 
Se\-in Rooms, feppakulam, Trichino- 
po]y,and you will get a copy in return or 
if you like, it will be sent by V.-P. Post, 



Correspondence With 

SWADESHI STYLO AT LAST 

The Luxmy StyIo»Pen Works Co, 

OFFICE ; 16. LUCHMIKXJND, BENARES CITY. 

The first and only Engine-turned Stylo and 
fountain Pen factory in India, 
Established 1007. 

Awarded the only Medal in Calcutta Exhibition ! ! ! 
Satisfaction j^uarantocd. Ask for them at once and see ! Money 
refunded if returned within ten da)'S. Tlie factory is open to inspection. 



1. Dr.K. N. Saha’s Patent wireless y 

Stylo Pen fHjidc of best polislicd vLilcanite 
case with writing point of pure palladium — 

I’ricc plain Rs. i-S ; Chased Re. 1-I2. 



2. Dr. R. N. Saha’s Patent Eoun- 

ta in-Pen made of best vulcanite case— 
fitted with high quality 14 carat gold nib and | 
patent tubular feed — Price Ks. 2-4, Chased 
Rs. 2-8, 

Pocket Clip As. 3 Extra. 

Testimonial of the Benares Magistrate. 

E. H. RAEICE, Esq. c. i. k. Magistrate and ('olicctor, Benares writes: — 

Dr. R. N. .Saha’s Patent “Swadeshi” St>Io and Fountain [)ens a/e Remarkably 
Cheap and well-made and write extremely well, d’hey are entirely 
made in Benares jnd it is an in Uistry uhicli d(‘serves eveiy encouragement. 

Order at once bv Post All pens Post, free. 


jrfsai I 

im« firj towj: »fto 

ifOR >11^^ fiF^ «rratc»n55« *fiwi > 11 ? nftw 1 

ftpw At CA *nm « >181^ ^tlfn 

JTja* *fliisrw I * TOmi— ‘‘»ryT. <8 !»; f¥vi 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT, of all kinds of Machinery^ Engibes, fli- 
ers, Dynamos, Motors, Scientific and Educational Instrunaents, Household aHicies 
of metals periodical survey of Installations &c. &e. Shafting and pullins to 
;l&9asur6 and fitted to perfection* All kinds of inelai works mad^ to order* 


Armlv frt 


Free Biioiiieering epnsaltation ^ ^ ■ 

5hindt Behi^al'Nadtmat Boifrba^ Street^ 
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THE SOAP OF SAOPS 1 

FOR SUMMER SBnSON 

Khu9‘Khus, Jasmine, Be! Khus, 

Bakul, Chandan 

HLLrSEHSON soaps 

( Transparent Glycerine : Worthy 
rival of best European Br€wd ) 

Bail (Extra Large), Ball (Large), 

Ball (Small), Ice-cream (Cake), 
Sphatic (Cake), Ashman (Cake) 

THE ©RIENTHL SOAP FAeTORY 

Goaba^an, GTlLeUTTa 

Telegrams-** KOWSTOVE ” 


“SOUTH INDIAN MAIL” Why not take hold of 


Established 1887 

OP 22 YEARS STANDING 

Published every Momiay at Madura 

The ** South Indian Maii ” j.s tne 
cheapest and one of the most useful and 
inspiring English Weeklies in India and 
the best Medium for Advertisements. 
is being conducted not as a means of, 
livelihood for anybody but simply and 
solely to serve the cause our Mother- 
land. It is the paper for men of moderate 
means living in up country. To make 
it so We hav6 now reduced our subs- 
cription so low. We call upon our 
countrymen to kindly extend to us their 
patronage. 

Subscription Ifibluditigr Pofttagre 

Rs. A. 

Annual ... ... 4 12 

Half*y6arly ... 26 

Quarterly 3 

M strictly payable 

For Particulir$ Hegde Apply to — i 

Uadum: 


What )(>u want, >vhat you need, 
uhtil vou bunge lor, and what you 
will one d.i\ have the COUrage to 
demand Power ' and Success ! 

When you have a c’hanre to bright- 
en your life by a Scientifie, clever and 
uniciue way ? 

Take oui C'orrespondence Course 
t>f Ancient, Modern and up-to-date 
methods in 

HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM. PERSO- 
NAL, MAGNETISM, OCCUlT- 
THERAPEUTICS, MIND READING, 
TELEPATHY, WILL-POWER. 

CLAIRTOYANCE Ac. 

This is a system that will resolu- 
tiodis^ the career of any man and will 
turn a life of mediocrity into one of 
success, is above all price and vattt4i!« 

You will find it useful to write for 
fuller information to 

THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE. 

TINNEVELLY BRIDGE, S. INDIA 




• IVIosl Urflcnt Notice to Subscribers 

In sending Money Orders to us some of our subscribers have given 
us neither their Roll Numbers nor their full address 6n the M. O. 
Coupon. Again, some intending subscribers have sent M. O.k without 
giving us their full address. We have therefore not been able to post 
to these subscribers their copies of the DawUy although we are in receipt 
of their subscriptions. VVe therefore rccjuest the following gentlemen 
who have sent their M. O.’s. to write to us their full addresses in a clear 
legible hand, or to send us their Roll Numbers. 

1. V. Y. Naraya?! M. O. rercived about ... 14-12-09 

2. M. Raja (Jopal lyen^^ir, Mysore ... 15-12-09 

3. Rhava Dutta Vajp.iyi (Wrong Roll No. 1133) 20-12-09 

4. R. ]i. Rhattarharya (Wrong Roll No. 3433) 20'- 12-09 

5. S. P, Sundarasuainy ... ... 21-12-09 

ASTROLoVlICAL BURBAU 

Astrological study from the PaistcTu an<l W e.stern points of view interested 
me for tlic last twenty years. Rut I rould not get correct results always till I 
could .secaini s(HTet flints hy which I lun convima' th(‘ sc'eptic as regards the won- 
derful trutlis oi the seience*. I)ata retjuiretl : (1) lloioscopie itself ; (2) or the 
exact dale of l)irth ; (3) or the time of (|tit‘!y ; (4) or the horoseopt' of the wife 
or son. ImporUut evenly ol Avhole life (past and fuLiire). R.s. 5 ; imj)ortant 
events of any ten years, Ks. 2 ; minuU' ytMrly events of the whole life Rs. 25 ; 
monthly whole life R.s. 100 ; any two qii(‘ne> Rs. 1 ; lost horost opes Rs. 5. Re- 
sults sent by V. P. P. For Tc^stimonials see the Mra// Revie%v. Prof. S. C. 
Mukerji, m.a., Author of “Guide to .Vstrology, ” Kannatar, Sonthol E. I. Ry. 
Please mention Dawn, 

The “Brahmavadin” 

A high class Monthly devoted to R(‘ligion and Philo.sophy, conducted in English 
by able editors, Ntarted under tlut advice and patronage of Swami Vivekananda. 
It deals with tlie spirit of Iliiulmsm in all its aspects. It takes a sympathetic 
views and harmonises everything in the light of the Vedanta, advocates oneness 
in the seemingly conflicting many, llii^hly spoken of by eminent Scholars both 
East and West, 

Annu.\l Subscription ... Rs. 4 or 8 Sh. 

Single Nix 6 As. or 6 d. Sficcimen copy free for half Amia stamp. 
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PART I : INDIANA 

INDIA IN A NEW LIGHT : THROUGH THE HISTORICAL 
DISCOVERIES OF Dr. P. C. RAY, D. Sc., Ph. D., 

THE GREAT BENGALI CHEMIST 

I 

Dr. IVajTiuilIa Chandra Ray, 1). Sc., IMi. 1)., Senior Trofes-sor of 
Chemistry at the C’alcutta Presidency (a)lle^e, better known throughout 
the world a.s Dr. P, C\ Ray, the discovxn'or of Mercurous Nitrite and 
many other similar nitrogen compounds, has in the department of 
scientific history achieved results which will livti for all time and re.scue 
the fair fame of India from a stigma which he has .shewn to be 
thoroughly undeserved. The reproach incessantly cast at India so 
long, has been that in her ()ast she was too subjective, too metaphysical, 
too other-worldl)^, and that her downfall was by reason of her 
unpracticalnc.ss, her other-vvorldliness, her speculative, non-.scientific spirit. 
Thus, the Indians had always hitherto been credited with a know- 
ledge only of deep and abstract philosophy, and also of the mathemati- 
cal and medical sciences ; but the latest researches in the department 
of scientific history as revealed in Dr. P. C. Ray’s two volumes of 
that monumental work History of Hindu Chemistry”, have indisput- 
ably established the fact that in ancient India, Chemistry wa.s zealously 
and successfully cultivated. This historical discovery has completely 
revolutionised European public opinion on thf: sub'ject ; and that great 
German author, Hermann Scheleuz, one of the greatest of the living 
authorities on Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and author of the History of 
Pharmacy (“ Geschichte der Pharmazie ”) has gone into ecstdcy over 
Dr. P, C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, and has authoritatively 
declared as his deliberate opinion that the mastery of chemical 
processes as elaborately described in the Hindu work, Rasaratna-^ 
1 
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Samuchchaya ( ), upon which Dr, Ray has copiously drawn in 
his History, shows that the Hindu chemists were far ahead of their 
European contemporaries of the 13th and 14th centuries A. D. Before 
the publication of the first volume of the History, the world had a 
very meagre idea of the scientific acumen of the ancient Hindus in 
the department of Chemistry. But since its publication, " a new and 
interesting chapter has been added to the history of Sciences and of 
human progress,” — we are quoting the words of Mons. P. E. Berthelot, 
that great French snvant of the last century, whose synthesis of Formic 
Acid and of Alcohol and researches in thermo-chemistry and agri- 
cultural chemistry have now become classic. In the other volume, which 
was published last year and which is a continuation of the first, 
Dr. Ray has gone further and made good the claim of Hindu 
Chemistry to a scientific development, independent of tlie Greek, or 
indeed, any other foreign influence. He has shewn that the develop- 
ment of Hindu Chemistry^ is the outcome of the arduous and con- 
tinuous efforts of the different sages, prominent among whom was 
Nagarjuna, in the pursuit of alchemy or chemistry. In his treatise 
on alchemy (chemistrj’), — Rasa-ratunkara ( T«TaT«T ), Nagarjuna 
comes in as a friend of King Salivahana — a connexion which has the 
support of an old tradition, as also his disciple Ratnaghosa. Alchemy 
was introduced into the sphere of Buddhism by Nagarjuna, having 
been almost neglected up to that time. Mons Sylvain Levi, one of 
the foremost orientalists and savants of the day, writing a review of 
Dr. Ray’s History (vol. ii) in the columns of a leading French journal, 
Journal Asiatique, records the following observations : — “Dr. Ray has 
undoubtedly proved the grand role played by Buddhist monks in 
alchemy and the preponderating part of Buddhism in Tantric literature ’. 
“Even in the 13th century A. D.”, continues the same authority, "a 
Hindu chemist, Govindacharya, the author of Rasa-sara (TWH) 
declares to have composed his work after having derived his information 
from Buddhist sources, as also from the Buddhists of Tibet”. Besides 
Buddhist chemists, as noted by Mons. Levi in the course of the same 
review, there were a good many Hindu chemists, and “ Dr. Ray notices 
a good many Hindu chemical tantras and gives the summary of them 
and continues the list up to the 17th century A. D.” (Sylvain Levi). 
Among these Hindu chemical works reviewed byDr. Ray in his book, 
the following may be specially mentioned, — (1) Rasendrachuramani 
( ), (2) Rasendrackintamani ( ), (3^ Rasarat- 

nfMtmuchchaya ( ), and (4) Rasasara ( ), the Iwt two 

• . which have alrt^dy been referred to. The part played by Bud- 
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dhtst monks in the development of the chemical science was indeed 
remarkable ; but it should be noted, as the author of Hindu Ckemisiry 
shows, that the Buddhist Tantras concerning the science received their 
development in the Hindu Taniric works on Chemistry and were indeed 
finally absorbed in them. 

n 

Indeed, the picture of chemical knowledge in ancient India which 
Dr. Ray unfolds before the astonished gaze of the modern Indian, as 
well as the modern European, is fascinating to a degree. Dr. Ray 
has traced the history of Chemistry in India from the pre-Buddhi.st 
times down to the middle of the l6th century A.D. He has divided the 
whole period under four divisions of time, namely, (i) the Ayurvedic, 
(2) the Transitional, (3) the Tantric, and (4) the latro-chemical periods; 
the first extending from the pre- Buddhist era to the 9th century A.D., 
the .second from the 9th to the 1 2th century, the third from the 12th 
to the 14th, and the fourth from the 14th to 1550 A.D. The greate.st 
name in Hindu Chemistry is, as we have seen, Nagarjuna of the second 
century A.D., the author of Rasa-ratnakara (T^aT^T ). Nagarjuna’s 
zeal in the study of the science was emulated by a succession of 
devoted Buddhist monks, with the result that a considerable number 
of Buddhist alchemical tantras were produced. To Dr. Ray belongs 
the credit of bringing out prominently into view' “the grand role played 
by Buddhist monks in alchemy and the preponderating part of 
Buddhism in the tantric litarature,” to repeat the words, already quoted, 
of Mons. Levi. In Dr. Ray’s second volume of Hindu Chemistry, 
published last year (the first volume having originally appeared in 
1902), some fifteen new chemical tantras have been brought to light, 
most of them buried in oblivion in dark reces.ses in tattered manus> 
cripts. Says Dr. Ray, " when the first volume was under preparation 
it was feared many valuable works on Hindu Chemistry referred to 
in Rasamava, Rasa-ratnasamuchchaya, etc., have been lost for ever.” Some 
of these, hitherto supposed to have been lost, have been recovered by 
Dr. Ray through a vigorous search in the libraries of Benares, Kashmir, 
Nepr.l and the Deccan. The chemical work Rasamava ( TVliT) to 
which Dr. Ray refers belongs to the third peridd of Hindu Chemis- 
try (9th to 1 2 th century A.D.), whose text is being edited in the Bibli- 
otheca Indica by Dr. Ray, in collaboration with Pandit Harish Chandra 
Kaviratna of Cakutta. The other chemical work, Rasa-ratnasamuckekaya, 
belongs to the fourth period — fourteenth to sixteenth century A.b. The 
search in the Durbar Library of Nepal, has been productive of one 
strili^ng reStilt, ntyiii^y, ^ discovery of an old Saiva Tantra on Chemistry, 
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the Kubjika-tantra which is copied in Gupta characters of the sixth cen- 
tury A,D. The search in the Deccan libraries has led to the discovery of 
many Buddhist Tantras dealing with Chemistry. The Deccan was 
completely cut off from all outside intercourse, and say.: Dr. Ray, “ it is 
precisely in the.se region.s, which were cut off from all intercourse with 
the outside world, that Indian alchemy flourished.” Among the many 
chemical works which the Doctor has rescued from oblivion, the most 
worthy of mention are, (i) the Buddhist Tautra, Rasa-ratnakara, which is 
a later redaction of an earlier work by Nagarjuna ; (2) the Rasahridaya 
of Bhikshu Govinda ; and (3) the Rasaratnasamuchchay a of the fourth 
period of Hindu Chemistiy. The chemical tantras, Buddh’st and Hindu, 
to which^we have referred, are evidently later works ; but earlier evi- 
dences of [possession of chemical knowltxlgc by the Hindus are preserved 
and incorporated in general medical works, like the San/iiias of Charaka 
and Susruta, or the Ashtam^ahridhya of Vagbhata, or the till later 
works of Vrinda and ('hakrapani Datta. 

Ill 

As usual, some of our foreign critics have been telling us that the 
knowledge of Chemistry displayed by the earlier Hindu medical writers, 
Charaka and Su.sruta for instance, must have been borrowed knowledge ; 
for, how could India in those ancient days aspire to a knowledge which 
has come to the European through the slow growth of the centuries ? 
Thus, Mons. Berthelot, the French savant, to whom Dr. Ray owed, 
indeed, his inspiration in Ills historical investigations into Indian 
Chemistry, — was so much struck with the originality of the Hindu 
process of [preparing caustic alkali as given in the Susruta Samhita, 
that he went so far as to sugge.st that that portion of Susruta was 
modern, and, in fact, a later addition derived from contact with European 
chemists. But, thanks to the labours of Dr. Ray, the indigenous 
character of the origin and growth of Hindu Chemistry ha« been firmly 
established. A whole chapter has been devoted to a consideration 
of the indigenous sources of Indian Chemistry ; and Dr. Ray has been 
able to produce a mass of evidence in support of that position. Thus, to 
refute Prof. Berthelot, with special reference to the question of the 
Hindu process of preparing caustic alkali, Dr. Ray mentions two other 
Hindu medical writers, Vagbhata and Chakrapani Datta, both of wliom 
lived “before the lith century a. D. and both of whom refer to the 
particular chemical process described by Susruta. Another independent 
piece of evidence cited by the Doctor is the fact that caustic alkali 
was used for the cauterization of bad wounds, as mentioned in the 
“ questions of King Milinda, who flourished in the second century B. C,” 
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And in various other ways the Doctor has established the claim of the 
originality of the Hindus and has shown that, far from borrowing the 
knowledge of Chemistry from the West, the Hindus were rather the 
teachers of the Arabians (the '"Moors) who in their turn helped to 
spread it in Europe. The comparatively modern dates of Hindu 
Tantric works on Chemistry, together with the fact that the Moors 
made great progress in alchemy and medicine in a previous period of 
history, suggested the idea to the minds of many scholars that the 
Hindus were largely indebted to the Moors for their chemical knowledge 
as displayed in their works. But the theory of borrowing from the 
Moors, although plausible, has been completely knocked on the head" 
by Dr. Ray, who has shewn that in the Middle Ages or about the time 
of the Mahomedan invasion of India, the Hindus far from remaining 
behind the Arabs and the Westerns were, in their knowledge of chemical 
and metallurgical processes, far ahead of their contemporaries in other 
parts of the world. Also, it is acknowledged on all hands that the great 
Buddhist patriarch to whom we have so often referred — Siddha 
Nagarjuna (as he was called) of the second century A. D. was the 
discoverer of the chemical proces.ses of distillation, sublimation, etc. 
And lastly, the grand role played by Buddhist monks in the development 
of the chemical science has been indisputably established by Dr. Ray 
and the proofs adduced by him have been ac(:e[)te(I by scholars and 
savants. And we have seen, also, that the Hinndu Tantric chemical 
w'orks were only a development of the Buddhist Tantric works on the 
subject. And lastly, not only in the department of Inorganic Chemistry, 
but also in Organic Chemistry, the Hindus had made an advance, and 
Principal B. N. Seal of the Cooch Behar ^College, Bengal, — in an 
independent section which is incorporated in Dr. Ray’s History — has 
given an account of the constitution of the fats and oils and the organic 
tissues, “ He has also briefly notidfed the chief chemical industries of 
the Hindus which secured for them an easy pre-eminence in manufac- 
tures for a thousand years ; and has unearthed some interesting Hindu 
recipes relating to matters of chemical technology, e, g.y searing of hard 
rocks to enable them to be cut or pulverised ; hardening of steel ; 
preparation of cements for rocks, metals eteT • 

Thus, the labours of Dr, Ray in the department of scientific 
history have borne abundant fruit in the discovery of documents which 
no amount of cavilling may reject or repudiate, and which go to show 
that the development of Hindu Chemistry in Ancient India was the 
outcome of Hindu genius ^and Hindu originality and of arduous 
aud continuous efforts of Hindu sages in the pursuit of the science, 
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Dr. Ray had, indeed, raised India in the estimation of the civilised 
world by his brilliant chemical discoveries. But his latest achievement, 
his two volumes on the History of Hindu Chemistry, has .secured for 
her a lasting place in the intellectual hierarchy of nations. 


PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NATIVE INDIAN 
STATES—PART II 

( Continued from pp, 20Q-211 of Pari I of the December^ /pop 
issue of this journal) 

I Technical Education in Baroda State : Introductory 

Baroda stands perhaps the foremost among the Native Indian 
States in the matter of providing 'Fechnical education for its subjects. 
Higher Technical education of the student population of the State 
is provided in the Central Techtucal Institute called the Kala-Bhavan, 
which is one of the highest and most flourishing institutions of its kind 
in India. Students are also sent abroad, both in India and outside, 
with State Schc)larshi|)s for a higher technical training. Then, there 
are special industrial schools for the industrial training of the students 
belonging to the middle class pco[)le. The training of the artisan class, 
a subject of so vast an im[)ortancc and yet, which has hardly drawn the 
attention of our educated people, has secured the best attention of the 
State and it is there, in Baroda, that we must see what ^earnest efforts 
are being made to .sa\’e this iinj>ortant .section of our people, the 
artisans, from hopelessly being turned into day-labourers. Then again, 
there are orphanages, schools for the Forest Tribes, manual training 
classes, etc., which more or less impart industrial training to the students. 
Further, there are agricultural schools, stations and farms, where 
practical agricultural education is imparted. In course of the whole 
of this article we will treat all these institutions giving a short review 
of the progress made by each of them. 

II The Oentral Technical Institute, the Kala-Bhavan of Baroda 

The Kala-Bhavan has at present only six Departments, namely, (i) 
Mechanical Engineering, (2) Civil Engineering (Architecture), (3) Chemi- 
cal Technology (Dyefng), (4) Art (Pure and Applied), (5) Weaving and 
(6) Commercial Training, besides Evening Classes for Artisans. The 
Department of Watch-making was abolished in September, 1908, while 
that of Pedagogy has been replaced by a separate Training College 
at Baroda. The Kala-Bhavan is so big an organisation, that we arc com- 
pelled to treat it in a separate article to appear in a future issue of this 
journa;!. Here we would content ourselves by offering only otkp W two 
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general observations : At present about seven-hundred students arc 
receiving technical education in Kala-Bhavan and their annual out-turn 
is about 200 on an average. It is also noteworthy that so much as 
42 students belonging to the other Native Indian States in Gujarat 
and Kathiawad are receiving the benefits of technical education there. 
The Institution is gaining so much popularity day by day, that in some 
of the most popular branches admissions have to be regulated owing to 
want of sufficient accommodation by a competitive examination. Thus, 
during the year 1908 as many as 169 candidates presented themselves 
at the Entrance Examination held by the College, but only 43 could be 
taken up in the Machanical Engineering Class. Passed students from 
the College find ample employment in the State and elsewhere and a 
good many of them take to industrial pursuits and help in the establish- 
ment and conduct of mills and factories which are fast increasing in 
the State. 

Ill Divisional Industrial Schools 

During the year, 1908 there were three Divisional Industrial Schools, 
one at Navasari, another at Padra and the third at Amreli. Recently, 
however, a technical school called the Tata Technical School has been 
started at Navasari, with the special aim of preparing students in 
Mechanical Engineering. There is every likelihood of this School either 
replacing the already existing industrial school at Navasari or being 
amalgamated with it. The Industrial Schools provide extensive 
practical education in which the students are trained for special 
industries, such as dyeing and bleaching, and carpentry. On an average, 
more than 100 boys are receiving education in these schools and their 
annual out-turn came to up about 50 in the year, 1908. 

IV Industrial School for Artisans 

For the industrial training of the artisan class, there is ( i ) an 
Evening Class for Artisans attached to the Kala-Bhavan. The Class 
provides suitable instruction in the technical principles underlying the 
most important mechanical trades to artisans and craftsmen such as 
carpenters, joiners, wood-turners, gold and silver smiths, copper-smiths, 
blacksmiths, potters, etc., who are generally occupied during daytime 
in theif own respective professions. Men already employed in the 
trades get an opportunity to broaden their mechanical training and 
make themselv^ mdre efficient workmen, whose need is so badly felt 
in India. - The number of carpenters having sufficiently increased, 
arfangement for teaching the theory of carpentry has been made since 
April, 1908^. At the end of the official year 1908, there were 15 carpen* 
tem and joiners^ turners, f smiths, ii bricklayeiB, i biyrher, 
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4 Kharwas, 7 potters and 4 others. The artisans are also taught the 
elementary lessons in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Drawing. 

V Schools For Forest Tribes 

There are four Boarding Schools for the boys and girls of the 
Dhanka and other forest tribes, of which there are two at Songad, one 
at Vyara and the fourth at Mahuwa. There are at present about 
350 students on the rolls. There are agricultural farms attached to 
the Boarding Schools at vSongad and Vyara covering 50 and 30 bighas 
of land respectively, where every facility is given to the Dhanka boys 
to learn their ancestral profession of agriculture according to both 
Eastern and Western methods. Carpentry forms an additional sub- 
ject so that they may be enabled to repair their agricultural implements 
and prepare wooden articles of everyday use and not be dependent on 
carpenters every time their services*may be required. The girls in the 
Songad Boarding School have to attend the lace-making class, while the 
grown up among them are also sent at stated times to work on the 
farm. During the year 1908, 75 boys from Songad and 97 from Vyara 
appeared for the examination in Carpentry, of whom 53 and 89 passed 
respective!)'. 

VI Industrial Training in the Orphanages 

The state maintains two regular orphanages, one at Amreli and 
the other at Songad, attached to the Boarding School there. There are 
more than a hundred orphans receiving education there. Grown up 
orphans are allowed to learn some useful occupation' so that when dis- 
charged under the rules of the State, they can earn a livelihood without 
difficulty. The principal occupations that are taught are tailoring, 
masonry, carpentry, weaving, shoe-making, sewing and drawing. 

vii School for the Practical Training of the Patels 

With a view to train lyj the sons of Patels and Mukhiv:s — the future 
headmen of villages for revenue work, a Boarding School has been 
started at Amreli, where elementary instruction in civil and criminal 
work, which the boys will be called upon to perform in the latter part 
of their life, is given side by side with agricultuial instruction. Out- 
siders are also allowed* to attend the school provided their parents bear 
the expenses. At present there are about fifty students in the school. 
The course of instruction extends over two years and camprises 
(i) Agriculture both theoretical and practical, (2) Revenue, Civil and 
Criminal work, (3) Surveying and (4) Knowledge of all subjects 
ct)mprised in the vernacular standard VL The sons of Patels are 
housed and fed gratis ; others have to pay Rs, 5 per month. 
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SWADESHI INDIA OR INDIA WITHOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES : 
AN EXPOSITION AND A DEFENCE— PART VII 

( Continued from //. g-i6 of January, rgio number of this journal^ 

Section XXIII 

(A) 

We have been emphasising the point of view that in a study of 
Swadeshi India (as we have termed her, to convey the idea of India 
standing on her own feet, and growing by the stamina and virility of 
her native impulses, untouched by Christian influences' — that in such a 
study, one of the best illustrations of her native life and strength will 
be found in the Indianisation which she effected in the lives and institu- 
tions of outside countries, like Java, for instance. And we have, ii: the 
last preceding part. Part VI, of this series of articles, tried our best to 
make clear generally, on the basis of faqjts drawn from unimpeachable sour- 
ces, that the Indianisation of Ceylon was a reality. It was our purpose 
in this article to deal with the subject of Sinhalese hospitals specially— 
as an illustration of such Indianisation the facts at our disposal 
on the subject of Sinhalese hospitals under Indian ( Buddhist ) in- 
fluences being in no sense meagre, but, if anything, abundant in scope 
and fairly convincing in their character. But the modern Indian, having 
been hypnotised by the idea that India has only to receive and not to 
give, that India’s growth in the future is less in her own hands and more 
in the hands of the present dominant races of the world, is, perhaps, 
startled by the strange thought that in days gone by, such Indianisa- 
tion of outside countries was a reality, that she it was who dispensed the 
blessings of civilisation far and near, thus occupying a position of domin- 
ance, similar to what the West fills in the modern world. We cannot, 
therefore, insist too often upon bringing to light facts and figures relating 
to this part of our subject and to drive home the idea into the Indian 
mind of the present day, that the Indianisation of countries outside India 
was the work of Swadeshi India in days gone by, when the Christian 
religion had not even come into being, or when Christianity had not 
begun to be appreciated as of any real value in the West itself. From 
this point of view it seems to us that a little more preliminary work is 
needed before we start upon our more immedia*te inquiry into the 
subject of Sinhalese hospitals as the work of Indian influences through 
centuries extending from the 3 rd century B. C, down to the 1 3 th A.D, 

(B) 

The Indianisation of Ceylon, of Java, and of Cambodia (in Furtheif 
India) are now established fects of history accepted by all oriental 
scholars ; and thtm who have read Fergusson's History of Indian and 
• Eaffaift 4^f^Ueture^ arid Havelfs Indian Sculpture and Painting, or the 
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(l8 1 1-1816), and similar other standard works will not require to be 
told that such was really the case. Wc have already in Section XXIC 
(yide^ January, 1910 issue) referred to the magnificent sculptures of the 
Temple of Borobuder in Java, wholly the product of Indian influences. 
Says Sister Nivedita, “What wc call Buddhism reaches its noblest, 
largest and most distinct expression in the temple of Borobuder in 
Java between 650 and 750 a. d,” Again, “the civilisation of Java was 
Hinduistic, and this fact is well-illustrated in her art, from 950 to 1500 
A. D. * * It is Hinduism again which has produced her great literatures 
of the whole Indian world, and therefore the arts that illustrate 
them. The sculptured Ramayanas and Mahabharatas of Javanese, 
Cambodian, and Southern Temples are all equally the creation of Indian 
workmen and Indian ideals.”* 

In HavelTs Indimi Sculpture and Painting, there is a distinct chapter — 
chapter vii — which is devoted to and is entitled “Hindu Art in Java and 
Kambodia”, where we read of a great temple, the Nakhon Vat, near 
Ankhor in Cambodia (in Further India) — “ the outer enclosure of it 
mea.suring two-thirds of a mile on each of the four sides,” and, of “ the 
sculptures illustrating the Rama)ana and the Mahabharata which 
decorated the walls of the temple” (p. 137). Fergusson in his History 
of Indian and Eastern Architect ure.{\^. 666) speaks of '"Nakhon Wat'' 
as “the last of a scries of tem[dcs as large and as richly ornamented as 
any to be found in any other part of the world, and if not the greatest, at 
least the best from the architectural point of view.” With regard to 
the Hindu character of the temple we have the following from the 
same authority, — “The most wonderful parts, however, of these colon- 
nades of Nakhon Wat arc the sculptures that adorn ' the walls, rather 
than the architecture that shelter them. ♦ Generally speaking, these 
reliefs represent battle-scenes of the most animated description, taken 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. (pp. 672-3) “ Casts of 
these fine sculptures,” Sa-ys Mr. Havell, “are in the Ethnographic 
Museum at Berlin.” And to quote the .same authority, the subject of 
these sculptures is the well-known Indian legend, told in the Rama- 
yana, of the churning, of the ocean by tlic gods and asuras in order to 
procure amrita, the nectar of immortality. This is treated with 
immense imaginative power and sense of movement. Most of the other 
subjects are battle-scenes from the Mahabharata, which are described 
with extreme elaboration and wonderful vigour.” (Indian Sculpture and 
Painting, p. 137). Havell speaks of the sculptures adorning the temple 
of Nakhan Vat as “another great monument of Indian Art, which bears 
witness to the maritime enterprise of Indian races in former times (p. 136). 
In., Fnrgusson's opinion, about 319 A. d. there was a migration into 
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Cambodia from India from somewhere near Taxi la, or the country 
near about Kashmir ( p. 668 ). Says he : — *‘Many would be inclined 
to doubt the possibility of any communication between the two 
countries, but it must'be borne in mind that the conutry round Taxila 
in ancient times was called Camboja; that the architecture of Kashmir 
bears very cosiderable resernemblance to that of Cambodia ; while 
there is a general consent that the Cambodians catne from India, « « 
As pointed out above, the Indians wJio introduced Buddhism and 
Buddhist architecture into Java went there from Gujarat or the coun- 
tries on the west coast. This hardly seems doubtful, and there is no 
greater improbability of a migration from the Indus to Cambodia than 
of one from Gujarat to Java** (pp. 665-66). Mr. Havell seems to follow 
Mr. Fergus.son generally in this matter, for at page 136 of the book from 
which we have so often quoted, we read, — “about the fourth century A.D. 
a band of adventurers frbm the country round Takshasila, called the 
Kamboja, seems to have set off from the west coast of India as the 
colonists of Java did a few centuries laterj and eventually founded a 
kingdom in the south-eastern corner of Asia, which they named after 
their native country.* They carried with them the art traditions of the 
Kashmir school ; and in the centuries whtih followed, down to the I2th, 
when the Kingdom (Cambodia) was annexed to that of Siam, there the 
descendants built a series of temple.s which, according to Furgusson, 
are “as large and as richly ornamented as any to be found in any part 
of the world.’* 

rc) 

As in Cambodia, so in Java, or even more so, the process of Indiani- 
sation was at work in days gone by, and cannot in any way be doubted. 
Reference has already been made in Section XXII to the magnificent 
sculptures of the Buddhist temple of Borobuder in Java, described 
with some wealth of detail in the pages of Fergusson, of Havell and 
of Sir Stamford Raffles. “There are abundant traces, both in Sumatra 
and Java, but especially in the latter, of the existence long anterior to 
Mahomedanism, of a very complete Hindu civilization! How this 
came about, whether by conquest or pacific conversion, it is now im- 
possible to say. Nor have we any historical records to show us what 
Hindu nation it was that exercised the first civilising influence. In 
Java, indeed, a great Hindu Empire continued right down to the year 
1475 A. D., when the conversion to Mahomedanism took place and 
numerous ruined shrines testify how widespread was the earlier faith. 
But the conquering or proselytising Hindu stranger has entirely dis- 

* We desire to point out, however, that in the opinion of some scholars, a part at 
least of the Indian r^nains in Cambodia and Java must be attributed to colonists from 
the aorth-eastm coasts of the Indian continent 
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appeared. * # The visible traces of such a civilisation in Sumatra 

and the Malay Peninsula are much more feeble than in Java ; they 
are, indeed, confined to a few ruins and inscriptions on stones and 
rocks, the former of doubtful import, and the Htter practically un- 
decipherable though the character is the Sanskrit or Pali/’ ( Vide Mr. 
W. A. O’Sullivan’s article, No. 36, pp. 67-74 on the Relation between the 
Southern India and the Straits Settlements^ in the July, 1901 number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Settlements 
Branch ). Evidences of the stupendous Hinduisation of the island 
arc to be found on the .site of the capital of the old Hindu Empire in 
Java, known as Prambanam, (or Brambanam — Fergusson), which is 
situated in the district of Metarem near the centre of the island 
and at a distance of twenty miles from the great Buddhist temple of 
Borobuder. This spot, “the old capital of the Hindu Javanese Empire”* 
was, to quote the language of- Sir Stamford Raffles, “the head- 
quarters of Hinduism in Java ” Here stands and stood the Chandi 
Sewa, which is the Javanese equivalent of “Thousand Temples” about 
which we read the following in the pages of Raffles, f the British Gov- 
ernor of the island in the early part of the 19th century : — ” In the whole 
course of my life I have never met with such stupendous and finished 
specimens of human labour and of the science and taste of ages long 
since forgot, crowded together in so small a compass as in this little 
spot, which, to u.se a military phrase, I deem to have been the head- 
quarters of Hinduism in Java.” 

That Prambanam was, truly, the headquarters of Hinduism and 
that the Indiani.sation of the island was as thorough as thorough could 
be, would, indeed, be evident from the sculptured Ramayanas and 
Mahabharatas still standing on the site, and whose date, according 
to Raffles, Fergusson, and Havell would appear to be the nth century 
A. D. “The courtyard of one of the temples dedicated to Vishnu at 
Prambanam,” writes Mr. Havell, “is decorated with a remarkable series 
of pictures illustrating the great Hindu Epic, the Ramayana. * ♦ 

The extravagant fables of the exploits of Rama’s monkey allies are 
told almost in the spirit of burlesque, and the imagination of the sculp- 
tors sometimes runs wild in trying to depict the horrors of the trackless 
jungles and their demon inhabitants. ♦ * ♦ One of the pictures 
illustrates the beginning of the Ramayana legend which tells how 
Dasaratha^ king of Ayodhya, being childlgss, obtains from Vishnu by 

• Fergusson, p. 651; Havell, p, 133. , 

t Vidi p. 16 of vol II of the History of Java from the Earliset Traditious till the 
esta^lishmeni of Mahomeetanism^ by Sir Stamford Raffles, p. r. s., formerly Leiutenant- 
Otvemor of the Island, and President of the Society of Arts and Industries at 
\ Batavia (and edition, published in London by John Murray, 1830). 
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the aid of sacrifices a divine elixir, through drinking which his three 
wives conceive and bear him four god-like sons, Rama, Lakshana, 
Satrughrra, and Bharata, On the left of the illustration, the god, Vishnu, 
reclines on the great serpent Ananta, symbolising Eternity, which floats 
upon the waters, represented, in the picture, as teeming with varied forms 
of marine life. The grotesque figure on Vishnu’s right with a bird’s 
back and claws is Garuda, the Deity’s Vahan or vehicle. The charming 
group of human figures on Vishnu’s left is supposed by Dr. Groneman 
to represent Dasaratha surrounded by his barren wives, receiving from 
Vishnu the magic potion. ♦ * • The rest of the panel appears to 

represent a scene in the court of Dasaratha!' (Ha veil’s Indian Sculp* 
ture and Painting, pp. 133-34). Another picture “shows Rama and his 
devoted brother Lakshana in their forest retreat after the fatal decree 
of banishment, obtained by the youngest queen’s jealous • intrigue, 
had driven them from the court of Ayodhya. The weird but amiable 
figure in the cave or hut on the left is a{3parently one of the friendly 
hermits who afforded them shelter in the jungle. The subject of the two 
slabs on the right seems to be the first meeting of Rama with the 
vulture king, Jatayu, who warned him of the demons of the forest and 
their vile enchantments, and of the perils which beset Rama’s wife, 
the lovely Sita, when the brothers were hunting.’' (Ibid, p. 135). - 

(D) 

Nor is this evidence of the stupendous influence of Indian Civilisation 
in the island of Java confined to the Buddhist temple at Borobuder or 
the Hindu “Thousand Temples’’ at Prambanam, the old capital of the 
Hindu Empire in the centre of the island. “There is still another class 
of temples in Java,’’ says Fergusson (pp. 653-4) “which are found 
principally in the province of Kediri and Malang, in the eastrn part of 
the island.” One of these — the temple of Panrataram in Kediri, we learn 
from the same authority, has been photographed, and contains clear 
evidences of Indain influence; for w’e read in Fergusson (p. 654) that “the 
basement^pf the third storey of the temple is ornamented with numerous 
bas-reliefs on panels representing subjects taken principally from the 
Ramayana.” 

Again, in the other eastern district of Java — that of Malang, to which 
Fergusson refers in the above extract, we have the famous ruins of Singa* 
sari which are so magy standing memorials of Hindu influence and 
Hindu civilisation in the islandr “Proceeding,” says Raffles (vol II, p. 45), 
“into the forest we found several images of the Hindu mythology in 
excellent preservation and more highly executed than any we had 
previously seen in the island. In the centre without protection from the 
weat|her» was the hull Nandi^ quite perfect with the exception of the 
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horns one of which was lyin^ by the side of it. This image is about five 
feet and a half long, in high preservation, and of excellent proportion 
and workmanship. Near the bull and placed against it is a magnificent 
Brahma. The five heads are perfect except that there is a mutilation 
about the nose. Thj figure is highly ornamented and is more highly 
dressed than is usual. Next far o/f we noticed Mahadewa known by 
his trident. On the stone from which this is cut in relief are several 
Devanagri characters. A car or chariot of Suria or the Sun with seven 
horses of which the heads are wanting, was the only other object of 
antiquity in this group. At a distance of about a hundred yards we were 
conducted to a magnificent Ganesa!' And we learn from Havell 
(pp. 61-62) that Singasiiri in Java boasts also of a statue of the Hindu 
goddess, Durga, as the destroyer of Mahishasura^ the demon. Says he,— 
“Hindu sculpture has prt)duce 1 a master[)iece in the great stone alto- 
relievo of Durga slaying the demofi, Mahisa, found at Singasari, in Java, 
and now in the Ethnographic Museum, Leyden. It belongs to the period 
of Brahmanical ascendency in Java which lasted from about A. D. 950 to 
1500. The go 1 Jess is striding over the prostrate carcass of the buffalo, 
in which disguise Mahisha had concealed himself, and seizing the real 
dwarf-like form of the demon, she is preparing to deal him his death- 
blow.” 

This account of the process of Iniianising of Java through purely 
Hindu influences as distinguished from the Buddhist influences which 
preceded the Hincluising process and must have led up to it, — this ac- 
count of the Iiidianisation of the land would be incomplete if we did not 
refer, however briefly, to another group of temples on the Dieng plateau 
in Central Java. “They are,” says Fergusson, “Indian temples pure and 
simple and dedicated to Indian gods.” One of these temples is dedicat- 
ed to Bhima, the great hero of the Mahabharata. With reference to 
this, Havell writes (pp. 142-3) — “Two ethnical types of extraordinary 
beauty are given in plates 41 and 42. The first two in plate 41 repre- 
sent Bhimay one of the great heroes of the Mahabharata, famous for his 
strength and courage. They arc taken from a temple dedicated to him 
in the plateau of Deing in Central Java.” There would be nothing 
remarkable in a tempje or temples like this, dedicated to any of the 
principal figures of the Mahabharata, for we read: — “In the 8th or 9th 
century a. D. the Javanese obtained an abridged translation of the 
Mahabharata and under the title of Brata Yudhd' (? Bharata Yuddha) 
“adopted it as a part of their own history, assigning sites on the island for 
all the principal scenes of that celebrated struggle which took place in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Hastinapur” (Fergusson, p. 640). And 
at p, 435 of vol, I of Sir Stamford Raffles*s Histoiy of Java, a work 
from which we have already quoted, we find the following reference to 
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this adoption by the Javanese of the Indian Mahabharata history as 
part of their own. There we read: — ‘“The history of the succeeding 
period is contained in the Brata Yudha or holy war, the most popular 
and most esteemed work in the Javanese language. This poem is 
identified in its subject with that of Mahabharata of continental India, 
in the same manner as that of Rama with the Ramayana.*’ 

Section. XXIV 

(A) 

The Hindu influence.s to which we have referred in the preceding 
section, (including the sculptured Rama}aiuis and Mahabharatas of 
Javanese and Cambodian temples), must not be supposed as the only, 
or, in fact, the most important of the influences at work. Buddhist 
influences as evidenced in the magnificent Buddhist sculptures of the 
Borobuder temple pla^'cd a no less important, but rather a commanding 
part, in her history. Buddhism, however, must not be dissociated from 
Hinduism, for Buddhist influences are not so separate from Hindu, as 
some might suppose, for they always fed up to the latter and preceded 
it also. As remarked by Sister Nivedita intone of her happy modes of 
cxpre.ssion — “VV^hatever we may find to say*about Buddhism, we have 
always to come back, sooner or later to the fact that it was Hinduism. 
* * Even the sculpture of Buddhi.sm, supreme in quality as that 

undoubtedly is, springs out of the soil, and stands out against the back 
ground of Hindu sculpture, and often cannot be disentangled from it.*'* 
Thus, the Buddhi.st elements and the Hinduising elements in the Indian 
civilisation of Java must both be considered as correlated parts of one 
whole. After this preliminary word of caution, wc may proceed to 
mention some of the marvellous evidences of the process of thorough 
Indiani.sation under Buddhist influences a.s evidenced by the sculptured 
reliefs of the Borobuder temple. “ It is not,” as has been well pointed 
out by Fergusson, “either for its dimensions or the beauty of its archi- 
tectural design that Borobuder is so remarkable, as for the sculptures that 
line its galleries'' (p, Cy47), “The whole of the great building,” remarks 
Mr. Havell, “from the basement to the .seventh storey was adorned with 
a series of wonderful sculptures , and bas-reliefs, extending in the 
aggregate for a length of nearly three miles, 'and expounding in order- 
ed sequence the history, the mythology, and philosophy of the Buddhist 
faith.f For the devout Buddhist pilgrims who paced these sculptured 
galleries they were illiistrated scriptures, which even the most ignorant 
could read, telling in living words the life-.story and message of the 
Master. * * These reliefs give one hundred and twenty .scenes from 

the life of Buddha, and a similar number from the Jatakas — the legends 
of His previous births” ( HaveU, p. 144 ). And continues the same 
authority, “the great charm of the Burobuder .Sculptures lies in their 
absolute truth of expression. * * The artists who conceived these 

sculptures were not aiming at the applause of their fellowmen, but try- 
ing to tell the story of the Master in the w'ay they conceived He had 
told it, offering their labour and skill as a devout gift to His shrine.” 
{Ibid^ p. 1 17). The following description of some of the more notable 
sculptured pictures is also taken from Havell. In one of the pictures 
‘^King Suddhodhana, the father of Prince Siddhartha is di.stributing 
presents to Bhikshu$^A!t\o\e!fts who have consecrated themselves to a 

♦ Modem Review for November, 1909, p. 48B. • 

1 1 *%# also Fergusaon’s History of Indiem and Eastern Arckiteettere^ p. 647, 
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religious life. * * The disciples of the holy men on the left loaded 

with good things from the King^s hands, bring the gifts to their Master 
with the best of feelings. The first figure, who has two large fruits in 
his hands, offers them tenderly and lovingly.” In another picture, “the 
dancer is performing before a prince, no doubt an incident in the early 
life of Buddha, when he was known as the Prince Siddhartha ! The 
prince seated on the throne with his wife at his side is a noble, pensive 
figure. He is pleased with tl^ music and the dance, but his thoughts 
are far, far away.” Another picture .shows Prince Siddhartha “when 
he was competing with other Sakya lords, his cousins, at the feats-of-arms 
for the hand of the fair Yasodhara.” Another picture “shows us Prince 
Siddhartha again, before the heavenly dignity of Buddhahood had trans- 
figured him.” Another illiLstration “represents Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, seated on her car of State and hastening to the Lumbini Garden, 
where, as she has learnt in a dream, her son who was to be the salvation 
of the world, should be born. The male attendants surrounded the car in 
zealous care of their royal mistress, clearing the path, in front, of any un- 
toward or unseemly thing, and holding the insignia of royality proudly 
over her, while the ladies in her train follow behind in lively converse 
on the coming event.” And so on and so on ; for, to quote the words 
of Fergusson, “ we have a scries of sculptures which, if arranged, 
consecutively in a row, would extend over nearly three miles of 
ground.” And to quote i^ergusson again, “in them we recognise 
(among other incidents of Buddha’s life), “ all the familiar scenes of 
his life, his marriage, and domestic happiness, till he meets the four 
predictive signs ; his subsequent departure from home, and assumption 
of the ascetic garb ; his life in the forest ; his preaching in the Deer- 
garden at Benares — the whole Lalita Vistara in short, portrayed with 
very few variations from the pictures we already pos.scss from Gandhara 
to Amravati ” (p. 647). 

(B) 

We have, it might be thought, strayed at considerable length from 
the main subject-matter of our discussion, that of Sinhalese hospitals, 
but from the point of view of Swadeshi India^ this apparent departure 
from the .strict lines of our story \vas not only necessary, but also 
desirable, nay, even inevitable. The picture of Swade.shi India is a 
picture which includes and must include Indianised countries outside 
India, like Ceylon and Java for instance ; and it is extremely desirable, 
nay, imperative, that in recalling the story of the Sinhalese hospitals 
founded under Indian influence in Ceylon, the whole facts of her Indiani- 
sation should be recalled also ; and it be further slv:wn that in the 
earlier days of India’s national history, the work of Indianisation of 
a country like Ceylon was not an isolated fact or circumstance, but 
only one among a nfimber, the natural expression of an exuberant, 
abundant national life, with roots in the inner spiritual elements of a 
people’s character. We need hardly say that the story we have related 
in this part of our article on Swadeshi India is a story which is fascinat- 
ing to a degree. Further, the story is one which, by extending and 
broadening our vision, would help us to look on Ceylon as an integral 
part of India (which she had really been in days past) ; and thus the 
subject of Sinhalese hospitals originating under Indian influence and 
with a history dating from the 3rd century B.c. down to the 13th* A.D^ 
would ^quire an added and an abiding interest. 



PART II : TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

0RYIM6 NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL SWADESHI : FACTS AND FIGURES 

I 

“ Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar in his Presidential Speech at the Madras 
Industrial Conference of 1908 pointed out that even in such a commodity as 
jute-manufactured goods — for which India possesses enormous natural advan^ 
tages, having indeed a monopoly of the production of the raw material, she 
only exports to the value of 18.29 crores* of Rupees, and this is India’s largest 
export of jgranufactured goods. Now, why is this ?” ’’Phe above question is 
put by Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.cm.k., in one of his letters to the Hindu news- 
paper of Madras and his answer to the question isv as follows ; — “ Simply 
because all foreign countries while they buy the Indian raw jute and import 
it almost free of duty, put on a heavy duty on the import of manufactured 
jute goods, so as to secure for their own workingmen, the employment that is 
given by the manufacture.” , 

Similarly, writes Sir Roper in the course of the same letter : — “ During my 
recent stay in Bangalore, my servant bought for me in the Bangalore bazaar at 
different times, ten boxes of matches-— and every one of these had been 
imported into India from immense distances, not to speak of the journey from 
a sea-port to Bangalore. Four of these boxes labelled in English the Three Stars^ 
the Tjapling, the Grace, and the Tobacco, had been sent from four different 
factories in Sweden ! Three labelled respectively Takikwaiva and Haoki had 
been sent from Japan 1 Two labelled the Queen Alexandra and the Broom had 
been sent from Austria ! And one labelled (evidently for Indian consumption) 
Ihvo Elephants, had been sent from Nitedal in Norway I Now these matches 
in order to be sold at a profit in Bangalore had borne the charges of original 
production — as would Indian matchest — and also the freight to Madras or 
Bombay from such distant countries a.s tho.se I have named ; — the profits of the 
exporting and importing merchants, the carriage to Bangalore and the profit of 
the local dealers. Why is this ? Simply because they are closely protected in their 
own country of production, and then admitted to India, to undersell the indige^ 
nous product y at a nominal rate of import dutyP 

* “ The only completely manufactured articles which are exported from India in 
any considerable quantity are jute-goods which last year (1908) came to 18.29 crores 
of Rupees, cotton twist and yarn which came to 8.97 crones, and cotton piece-goods 
and other stuffs, 1.79 crores” — From Mr. Mudholkat^s Presidential Speech. 

t Rai Sahib Upendra Nath Kanjilal, F.L.S., In«>tructor, Imperial Forest College 
Dehra Dun (which boasts of a fairly well-equipped Wood Museum) in a valuable 
paper read before the Industrial Conference held at Calcutta in 1906 under the 
presidency of the Gaekwar of Baroda describes no less than twenty-seven species of 
Wes growing in the Indian jungles that furnish the wood that is suitable for the 
manufacture of matches and match-boxes. 
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IT 

Many of India’s induhtries which possess great possibilities of development 
have suffered and must continue to surfer from unfair competition from countries 
much more advanced, where* free-trade principles are not recognised. The 
story of the closing of the Hosiery Department of the Bomanji Petit Mills 
of Bombay on account of unfair competition from Japan is an illustration in 
point. Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliar c. i. K. in his Welcome Address as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee ot the Fourth Indian Industrial Conference 
(1908), in reference to this point and generally to the difficulties of the Indian 
textile export trade from Bombay, spoke to the following effect : — “Our enter- 
prising brethren of the Bombay PrcsidLUcy have taken the lead in establishing 
a number of cotton mills which now supply yarn and cloth for home consump- 
tion to the extent of thirty per cent, of our rer|uirements, besides ex/>orlinj^ 
a large tjuantity of twi^t and yarn to ('hina and Japan. 'Phis latter (export) 
trade is, however, in danger of being s('riously affected, as China, the chief 
consumer of our mill -producls, has fiegun to develop her immense industrial 
resources and Japan is also becoming a formidable rival of India by protecling 
her industries by a system of bouulies and iIjus giving her cotton goods, especially 
hosiery, an advantage over goods made in India. In consequence of this 
unfair competition, th.i large hosiv-ry departmaU of the Bomanji Petit Mills of 
Bombay has had to be closed.” dim two ways in which Indian Swadeshi 
industries have suffered and aw suffering from competition with foreign countries 
are — firstly, Swadeshi goods exporlL'd to foreign eounirics have to pay high duties 
before being admitted into them; and secondly, foreign goods receiving 
protective bounties from their own governments with a view to under- 
sell Indian goods in India itself, are dumped down in Indian markets 
without having to pay any duties at all in this country. These two methods 
of protecting and encouraging her own manufactures arc freely and liberally 
resorted to by Germany and only in a le.sser degree by Japan; while America 
is not behind-liand in the matter of protecting Jier own industries by the use 
of the first method. VVe have .spoken of the closing of the large hosiery 
department of the Bomanji Petit Cotton Mills. If we turn to the latest B'rue- 
Book — Tables Relating to the Trade of British India, we shall find that the 
imports of hosiery into India from Japan, to compete with and ultimately to 
cause the closing of s:i''h mills the one just nuntioned, have actually increased 
fro.m the value of p.ooo to ^25^,000 in 1907 3 , in other words over sixfold 
in the space of four \ear:». 1 'hus, Japan’s policy of protecting her industries 
has been eminently successful in this particular case. Japan has also raised her 
tarilTs agiinst Indian indigo. Similarly. America imposes heavy prohibitory duties 
on the imporlfi of dressed and tanned skin.s from India; while Germany not 
only resorts to prohibitory duties but also grants large bounties in certain cases 
to bolster up her own indu.strie.s, and floods the Indian maikets with her own 
products, and is thus ruining Indian sugar and indigo industries. 
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III 

Thu% as Dswan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Madaliar points out in the Address 
from which we hive quoted — “Every country in the woi Id, England alone 
excepted, resorts to a system of tariffs and bounties to foster her own industries." 
But England was not always in this position. When in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, it became necessary for England to develop her own infant 
cloth manufacturing industry, as the Hon'ble Rao P»ahadur R. N. Mudholkar 
points out “every expedient of prohibition, high tariffs, prefeitiitial tieatment 
of British manufactures was freely adopif d by hci,’' with the result that 
the country which not very long ago supplird the whole world with cotton 
textiles, imports over three crore iiipets worth of yarn and over forty crores 
worth of cloth. Those were (lays when duties were imposed by England 
deliberately to kill Indian manufaciiires. In 1813, Calcutta to London 

two million sterling of cotton goods; in 1830 all this was gone and Calcutta 
imported two million sterling of British cotton manufacttires. I'he export 
trade was ruined in some cases by aciual pro!nhiii(»n: in otliers, by prohibitive 
duties. Lei us take the duties which were imposed on the import of Indian 
manufactures into Englatid in the jear 1824. We will take only some of the 
articles on W'hirh duly was levied. Muslins— 37 per cent; calicws — 67 p.c.; 
and other cotton manufaciiires- 50 p ('. As i^oimed out by the Hon’ble 
Bhupendra Nath Basu in his Presidential Speech at the Seventh of August (1909) 
Celebration in Calcutta, the present indu.stria] •moNcment — the Industrial Swa- 
deshi, — or the Swadeshi Moveunent, as it is more p(>[)ulariy called — is seeking to 
redress to some extent the mischief inflicted in the past.. I'he story is well 
told in Mill's History of India^ but a short extract will suffice : — 

“ It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk goods of 
India up to the period could be sold for a profit in the Briiish market at a 
price from 56 to 60 per cent lower than those fabricated in England. It 
consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 90 
per cent on their value, or by [)ositivc [prohibition. Had this not been the ca.se, 
had not such prohiintory duties and decrees existed, the milks of Paisley and 
Manchester would luive bt en stopped in the outset, and could .scarcely have 
been again .set in motion, even by the [power of steam. 'I'hey were created by 
the sacrifice of Indian manufacture.’^ In iliis connexion the following observa- 
tions of Friedrich List, the great German ec(pnomisl and statesman as recorded 
in his well-known work, National System of J^oUtical Economy^ would be found 
to be extremely pertinent : — 

“Had they (the English) sanctioned the free im[)ortalion into England of 
Indian cotton and silk goods, the English cuttdn and silk manufactories must 
of nece.ssity have soon come to a stand. India had not only the advantage of 
cheaper labour and raw material, but al.so the experience, the skill, and the 
practice of centuries. The effect of these advantage.s could not fail to tell 
under a system of free competition. 

But England was to, found settlements in Asia in order to become 

subservient to Asia in manufacturing industry. She strove for commercial 
supremacy, and felt that of the two coujUries maintaining free trade between 
one another, that one would be suphm\ which sold manufactured goods^ .while 
that one would be subservient which could only sell agricultural produce. In her 
North-American colonies, England had already acted on these principles in 
disallowing the manufacture in those colonies of even a single horse-shoe nail, 
and still more, that no horse-shoe made there should be imported into England* 
How could it be expected of her that she would give up her own market for 
manufactures, the basis of her future greatness, to a people so huttiefous, so 
thrifty, so experienced ?ind perfect in the old system of manufacture as the 
H^dus? Accordingly prohibited the import of the gobds dealt in by 
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her own factories, the Indian cotton and silk fabric. The prohibition was 
complete and peremptory. She would have none of these beautiful and cheap 
fabrics, but preferred to consume her own inferior and more costly stuffs. Was 
England a fool in so acting ? The English Ministers cared not for the acquisi- 
tion of low priced and perishable articles of manufacture, but for that of a more 
costly but enduring manufacturing powers 

IV 

The present industrial situation is this. From a manufacturing nation 
we have become mainly agricultural. A country which supplied the most 
delicate and costly fabrics to the world, which prepared tools, implements, 
machines and arms of all descriptions, which manufactured every kind of metal- 
ware and produced art-ware of the most finished fashion, has become now 
a producer of foodstuffs and raw material.* 'The most crying need of the hour, 
therefore, is the Industrial Swadeshi — or the voluntary protection of Indian 
manufactured goods by the Indian people themselves. To quote the words 
of Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Modaliar, — “situated as India now is, vrithout 
capital, without enterprise, without any scientific technical education and 
training, many of her industries which possess great possibilities of development 
have suffered and must continue to suffbr from unfair competition from countries 
much more advanced, where* tree trade principles are not recognised.'' The 
gospel of Swadeshism, rightly understood, is the remedy against this unfair 
competition. In the language of the Honourable Mr. R. N. Mudholkar,— “Swa- 
deshism is not combative and aggressive, but merely demands from the people 
support and protection for the nascent industries of the country, in the keen 
cornpetition they have to meet from the established ones of foreign lands. 
This is a legitimate preference and its propriety is conceded by all fair-minded 
persons.”* With this view the Gospel of Swadeshism enjoins the Indian people 
to take the Swadesht pledge to purchase Swadeshi goods at a sacrifice^ 'Fhe Swa- 
deshism of the People has accordingly become associated wdth a resolution to 
abstain from buying foreign goods. The reason for this procedure is very neatly 
put by the Honourable Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu t (at present filling the high 
office of a member of the .Supreme Legislative Council of India) — “We had 
become so greatly addicted to foreign things, foreign modes, foreign fashions, 
that strong measures were necessary; the palaces oEj^ur princes w^ere hung up 
with cheap and intolerable daubs; these houses instead of displaying the artistic 
productions of their country displayed incongruous furniture imported from 
some third-rate English shop. The middle classes also had completely suc- 
cumbed. It was the poorer people who still held out against the temptation 
of the foreign importer, and it was necessary just as in the cast of the habiiurJ 
drunkard^ to take the Swaheshi pledge.” The Swadeshi of the Indian peoj>^le, 
therefore, on account of its being associated with a sacred pledge taken in the 
name of the Motherland to purchase Swadeshi goods even at a sacrifice may, if 
adhered to, in time do duty for a legal protective tariff such as is imposed 
by so many foreign Governments to protect and encourage their native manu- 
facturing industries and as has resulted in India being beaten in an unfair 
competition from countries at present more advanced in scientific knowledge 
and capacities and owingf no allegiance to the principles of Free Trade. 


* Vide R. N. Mudholkar^s Address at the Fourth Industrial Conference, 

_ ^ Presidential Address on the occasion of the Seventh of August If poo) 
CehhraHon in Calcutta. / -is v v y/ 



PART III 

SECTION I : NATIONAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON MORAL EDUCATION^ BY SIR 600R00 DAS 
BANERJEE, Kt, M. A., D. L., Ph. D.-II 

( Delivered at the Bengal National College : — Continued front page j, Part 
III of January y igjo number of this magazine) 

III. Divisions of Moral Education 

{a) Acquiring- of Knowledge in Ethics : (^) Practice of 
Moral acts 

This leads us to the two divisions of moral education, knowledge, and 
practice, and their mutual relation. The first point to note under this head 
is that they are to some extent dependent on each other. We all know to 
what extent success in the acquisition of kjiowledge depends on the observances 
of certain laws of conduct. In this connection I shall mention only one point 
to you — the relation between food an<l the acquisition of knowledge. Recent 
medical researches in the West tend to confirm the teachings of our Sastras 
in this respect. It is now believed in certain scientific quarters in Europe 
that certain classes of food and drink, e, g., wine, meat, etc., generate a large 
quantity of toxin or poison in the body which disturbs the nervous system 
and through it the operations of the mind. So we 15ee that, in spite of the 
Sermon on the Mount, what “ goeth into the mouth can corrupt as much, 
and even more, than what cometh out.'^ We must remember, however, that 
the Sermon was addressed to the Jews to whom drinking was unkn6wn, and 
at a time when the outward distinctions of ceremonial and unceremonial food 
had more engaged the attention of the Jewish priests and doctors than ths 
inner condition of the soul. It is sometimes asked wherein our National 
Schools differ from other existing schools and colleges. I can point out to you 
at least one way in which you can be truly .national. It is by adopting, 
like the older generations of students in this country, Sattvik (^TfOT) food 
such as ghee, milk, rice and fruits and pulse, and avoiding rajasik and 

tamasik ( ) food, such as the stale meat from the butcher's shop, and so 

on. In the matter of the practice of morality I can give you one advice. Every 
night before you go to sleep, you should think- over the moral rules you 
have violated during the day, just as merchants think of their accounts before 
leaving their office, and this practice carried on from day* to day should enable 
you to get rid of many bad habits and help in the formation of good ones. 

III. Methods of Moral Bdueation 

{a) Based on the Sastras (authority); {b) " Based on 
reason ; (c) Attempt to reconcile authority with reason 

Next, we come to the methods of Moral education. Here it is an important 
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question to be solved whether moral instruction is to be imparted by appeal to 
the Sastras (/. e. Scripture and Authority or to Reason, Both methods, in 
my opinion, arc to be combined in any adequate system of moral instruction. 
It would have been easier no doubt if we could solely depend on the first method, 
viz., appeal to authority. But. as you all know, authorities themselves differ, and 
how is one to reconcile these differences, or to make a choice between conflicting 
authorities, if not with the aid of mason? It is certainly the duty of the patient 
or his relatives to follow implicitly the directions of the physician, but it is also 
the duty of the physician, expert as he is in his profession, to satisfy his employers 
that he is following a reasonable course in his treatment of the patient. For it 
was by an exercise of reason on the part of these same laymen that the choice 
was made, not only of the particular doctor to he called in, but also of the special 
mode of treatment, whether Kaviniji, Hakimi, Allopathy or Homa'opathy. 
Just so, in the case of moral instruction, the choice of authority lies with the 
individual reason, and there is no reason why it should be required to cease all 
its operations as soon as that choice has been made. The indi\idual reason, the 
indiviJuil conscience, must afUL*r all be the final judge in the matter of moral 
decision. And the Sastras themselves corroborate the same view as will 
appear from the following enumeration of the sources of Dharma^ from ManU‘ 
Samhita 

-N 

‘‘The whole Vedi is the (first) source of dharmn, next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know (the Veda further), also the customs 
of holy men, and (fiiully), self-satisfaction'' 

But at the same time we must remember that the Sastras or the 
authoritative scriptures of any nation record the decisions of the wisest men of 
that nation. So, instead of rejecting the Sastric injunctions as soon as they fail to 
appeal ti>oiir individual reason, we must try in the first instance to see if they can 
be reconciled with reason. For the intellect of the individual is itself limited in its 
scope, anJr cquires to be constantly checked by the collective reason of humanity, 
and specially of the wiser section of humanity, as recorded in the Sastras V^P* 
before we proceed to discuss the injunctions of the old Rishis and Saints of 
humanity we must ourselves by constant and unceasing efforts raise ourselves to 
such a high level of knowledge and conduct that we may be worthy to sit at 
their feet, 
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NATIONAL BOUCATION OUTSIDE THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: MOVEMENT FOH 
EDUCATION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES AND OF THE MASSES 
6ENERALLY.-II 

( Continued from pp, of the January^ jgro number of this Journal) 

^ Begfinnings of Work in Bengal 

I 

Although Bengal cannot boast of a bright record of past work like the 
Punjab, or the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, still it is gratifying to note 
that the leaven has begun to w^ork and that the subject of education of the 
depressed classes has begun to attract public attention. A number of primary 
schools were started some time ago in Backcrgunge and in other districts. 
Among those who helped in the formation of such schools in the early dftys of 
the Swadeshi movement (1905-6) were the well-known w^wadesh Bandhab Samiti 
of Back^rgunge, now no longer in existence having been suppressed by executive 
order. Organisations like the Depressed Class Mission organised by the Brahmo 
Samaj with its head-quarters at Maliet near Narail in the jessore District, and 
the Anath Seba Bhandar of Ichaporc in the district of the 24-Pergunnah.s, have 
quite recently sprung up in Bengal and are doing good work l,)y opening schools 
for the education of the depressed classes. The former has, we understand, up 
to this time established a Day School at Maliet in the midst of a cluster of Nama- 
sudra villages with about a hundred boys and a small number of girls on the rolls, 
and a Night School with about forty students. There is another Day School 
under the general supervision of the Mission (receiving a small grant-in-aid) 
situated about a mile away and with about forty students on the rolls. Another 
Mission, known as the Khasia Mission started by the Brahmo SrHiiaj in Assam, 
is doing a good deal of practical work by way of providing education for the 
Khasia tribes of the hilly country. The most recent news as regards the activity 
of fhe Samaj in this respect comes from I )acca where the workers have similar- 
ly laid their hands on the impoi tant task of educating the Depressed Clas.ses. 
One of the workers has been stationed in a village fyll of these people where he 
has opened two primary schools for boys and girls and one night school for 
labourers. The Namasudras themselves have taken up the work in such right 
earnest that the boya* school, »^hough opened only a few months ago, already counts 
sixty or sixty-five pupils whilst the girls’ school counts 50 pupils. Efforts are 
also now being made to start primary schools in the Backergunge and Khulna 
districts and the well-known phy.sician of Calcutta, Dr. Pran Krishna 
Acharya* m.a., b-L., 56, Harrison Road, has been interesting himself in 
the above movement and has invited workers to help it. Further, a 
Depressed Class Mission has been started under the auspices of the 
Bengal Social Reform Association, 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, of which 
the Sjeqretary is Sj, Prithwis Chandra Ray, Editor of the well-known monthly, 
the Indiasi, Utarld of Calcutta. The Mis.sion has decided to work a«nong the 
depreas^ed classes of Easton Qen$^ and Chota Nagpore and has se<nired the 
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services of one of the members of th^ “Servants of India Society,” kindly lent 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. This gentleman accompanied by two volunteer 
Bengali workers went out on a tour into some of the interior districts last month 
( December ) and are expected to furnish a report of their work very soon. 

The most recent and encouraging news about the progress of the move- 
ment for education of the depressed classess in the district of Backergunge 
comes from the rising trading town of Jhalakati, where both the Hindu higher 
castes and the Namasudras have joined hands. On the 20th January, 1910, 
a largely attended meeting of the Namasudra community was held in the 
premises of the National School at 7 halakati under the presidency of the Naib 
of the Gurudhan Bhukailas Raj-Estate. Many local gentlemen belonging to 
the higher classes, attended it. Representatives of the Namasudra community, 
some 50 in number, from the neighbouring villages attended. The Head 
Master of the local National School, in a lengthy speech explained the import- 
ance and need of education of the dq)resscd classes as the only sure means of 
improving their social position. He was followed by Sj. Chandi Charan Mistry, 
a Namasudra representative, “who exhorted his fellow brethren to exert them- 
smes in the work of education. A Committee was formed comprising some 
of the leading local gentlemen and the representatives of the Namasudras in 
the neighbouring villages to take up the cause of the education of the latter 
community in the district of Backergunge. 'I'he success of the meeting was 
due to the efforts of wSj. Anathbandhu Sen, editor of the local vernacular paper, 
the Namasudra^ the very existence of such a paper showing what keen an interest 
is taken by the Namasudras themselves in the question of their social promotion 
by means of education. 

II 

In addition to these humble beginnings, we have to notice the work that is 
being unobtrusively done by certain national schools that have been imparting 
education both to the masses and the depressed classes in some of the districts 
of united Bengal. There are at present no less than sixty Primary National 
Schools in the whole of United Bengal, a good many of which, specially those 
in the districts of Backergunge, Faridpur and Jessore would appear, by the way, 
to have been started for imparting education specially to the depressed class, the 
Namasudras, and the backward classes among the Mahomed<ins. These schools 
are ‘national’ in the sense that they have been following the Scheme of Studies 
prescribed by the National Council of Education, Bengal, for Primary Schools. 
Some of them also received pecuniary help during the year before last, (1908), from 
the National Council in the shape of grants-in aid. But they are the work of indi- 
vidual persons and of independent organisations that have initiated them, maintain 
them and control them ; and, as such, they are to be recognised as not coming 
directly within the purview of work undertaken and done by the National 
Council of Education. Though this is so, it has to be remembered that 
Ibe attitude of the National Council towards this movement for education of the 
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masses and the depressed classes has not been unsympathetic, as would appear 
from the fact that the President of the Council, Dr. Rashl>ehary Ghose, M. a., 
D.L., C.LE., C.S.I., on the 0K:casion of the Prize-Day Meeting of the Bengal National 
College and Scho^, April 9, 1908, made a public appeal for funds for, among 
other objects, the education of the Namasudra or the depressed classes as also 
for the education of the poorer section of the Mahomedan community of Bengal. 
Here are his words : ‘‘We want money for the development of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department. We want money for the opening of a Department 
for Applied Chemistry, for the development of the existing Biological Department, 
for opening a department for Agriculture, for the better equipment of Mofussil 
Secondary Schools. We want money Still for national primary education of the 
Namasudra class and for the poorer classes of our Mahomedan countrymen and 
friiOW-SUbjectS.’* These weighty words of the President of the National Council of 
Education will not fail, we believe, to make clear the attitude which the Council 
bears towards the movement. So far as we can judge, the actual present position 
of the National Council in this respect is this : That the Council have got only 
a limited number of workers in the field and so Jiinited funds at their di.sposal. 
To build up and to show to the public the results of the working of an 
independent system of National Education, they have had hitherto to spend 
almost the whole of their money and energies on Secondary and Higher Educa^ 
tioa of the people and have perhaps little to spare for Primary Education, which 
involves an unlimited expenditure and also an expensive organisation. It is to 
be noted, however, that during the year before ast, (1908), the Counril spent the 
sum of Rs. 1,000 on some of the Primary National Schools in the districts of 
Backergunge, Tippera, Faridpur, etc. The year 1909, however, was an extreme- 
ly bad year for the Council, for on account of want of funds its expansion was 
arrested and it could make no grant on these Primary National Schools during 
that year. 

Ill 

We now proceed to give a short account of the Primary National Schools 
in the district of Backergunge, from which our readers may have an idea of 
ths Patent to which these schools are serving the cause of education both pf 
the masses and of the depressed classes of Bengal. There are Primary National 
Schools in other districts which had also received grants-in-aid from the 
Council. The most salient features to be noticed about these schools are the 
following ; — (i) In many schools Nwnasudra students form the majority. (2) In 
some of the schools the Namasudra and the Mahomedan students constitute 
the majority. (3) In cases of schools where the Mii.sulman, the Namasudra and 
the Hindu higher caste students are more or less equally distributed, no 
caste distinctions are allowed to prevail in them. Lastly, (4) the schools 
teaching according to the Scheme of Studies of the National Council of 
Edu€ati<Ni» Bengal, provide, most of them, for technical and industrial training 
in epmbinatioa with litemry. And ($) r^ard being paid to the local village 
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industries, subjects like weaving, clay-nioiilding, cutlery and manufacture of 
palm-leaf fans, etc. are now being taught to these students. 

WORKING OF PRIMARY NA TIONAI. SCHOOLS IN BACKERGUNOE 

DURING 1908 

Introductory 

In August, 1907, the students and teachers of the Bengal National College 
and School started a “Small Collections Fund” called the Jateeya Siksha Bhandar 
in aid of the National Council of Education. 1 ‘hc money collected was to 
be appropriated in promoting, among other thing.s, the cause of Primary 
National Education in Bengal. This news having spread throughout Bengal, 
more than two hundred applications from so many schools for grants-in-aid 
reached the office of the Secretaries to the National Council. The question 
of helping in the maintenance of Primary National Schools was then pushed 
forward before the Executive Commitee of the Council, who at last appointed 
a sub-committee to consider it. Tlv^ pros and cons of the question were gone 
into and the ICxeicutive Committee finally decided that a sum of rupees one 
thousand should be spent for tht purpose for the year 1908. 'There were received 
about 100 applications from the District of Backergunge, of which only ten 
were granted and the total sum of Rs. 500 allotted for the year. 'The remain- 
ing Rs, 500 was distributed among other Primary National Schools in other 
districts. The following is a short account of the more important of 
Primary National Schools in the District of Backergunge some of w'hom were 
in receipt of a grant-in-aid in 1908. 

B. Institution 

Introductory : — 'JTiis school was staitcd at Krishnakati by the combined 
efforts of the people of the three villages, Badalkati, Krishnakati and Bikana, 
in the Thana of Jhalakali, on the first day of the year 1905. The school 
at first taught up to the Upper Primary Standard of the Calcutta University 
and was in a short time granted the monthly sum of rupees five from the 
District Board. In the year 1906, the authorities of the Education Depart- 
ment, however, with a view to strengthen the Circle School in the neighbouring 
village of Agarbari, proposed the abolition of the school at Krishnakati. 
The conductors of the school did not relish such a proposal with the result that 
the District Board stopped their monthly grant of rupt.es five. The local 
public, however, re-organised the school and raised it to a Middle Vernacular 
school with five teachers on the staff. New houses were built in a place 
midway between the three villages mentioned above, and the school was finally 
removed there. It is also worth mentioning that the people of the three 
villages, young and old, have with much enthusiasm built a kutcha road about 
three miles long for the convenience of students attending the school from 
the villages. 

Students and their Trainings . — There were 107 students on the rolls when 
the school was recognised by the Council. Of these, 29 were BrabmanSi 41 
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Kayasthas, i8 Namasudras and 19 Mahomedans. Since 1908 the school 
has been teaching up to the Secondary first year course of the National Council 
of Education (corresponding to the Middl^ English Course of the Calcutta 
University) and was in receipt of a grant for the year 1908. Like almost every 
other National School, this school has also made provision for impai'ting technical 
training to the students in combination with literary. The following are 
the subjects at present taught to the students : — Spinning and Weaving, (by 
means of Charkas and handlooms), book-binding, and the manufacture of 
palm-leaf fans, toys of clay, ink-pots, utensils, walking-sticks and seals. A 
carpentry class is also expected to be soon started in the school. 

An Exhibition of articles manufactured by the students of the school was 
held in May 1909, lasting for a whole week. 'I'he work of the school was 
highly appreciated by the gentlemen of the neighbouring villages. 

Financial Position : — 'Fhc income of the school chiefly consists of the 
school-fees of students, monthly subscrijitions and Mushti Bhiksha ( house-to- 
house rice collection). The authorities of the school also expect to increase 
the funds at their disposal by the sale-proceeds of season-vegetables of the 
locality collected by way of alms from the house-holders. T"he Coiincirs grant for 
the year 1908 was Rs. 150 only. 

Amrajuri School 

A Middle English School was being maintained by the Government at 
Amrajuri (Thana Kaukhali) in a house lent by a local gentleman for about 20 
years. The Government removed the school in 1907 to one end of the village, 
where it would be difficult for young boys of the locality to go to attend school. 
The people of the village, however, established a Middle English School at the 
house where the Government School had been situated and which is in the 
centre of the neighbouring villages. The School at present teaches according 
to the syllabus of the National Council. 

There were 53 students on the rolls, of whom 10 were Namasudras 
(“depressed class” Hindus) and 2 Mahomedans. ^ The teaching staff consists of 
four experienced teachers. Clay-moulding and card-board work are the two 
industries at present taught to the student.s. 

The school has no buildings of its own, no library. Average monthly 
income amounted to rupees twenty-six, of which Rs. 9 came from school-fees, 
Rs. 12 from subscriptions Rs. 5 from Musti Bhiksha and other sources. 
The school received Rs. 150 from the National Council as grant-in-aid for 1908. 

Bansbuma School • 

A primary school was started at Bansbunia near Bhandaria in the year 
1906, but has been teaching in accordance with the Scheme of Studies of the 
National Council since October, 1907 and was In receipt of a grant by the 
Council of Rs. 45 for 1908. There were at the end of the year 1908, 45 students 
on the rolls, 23 of whom were Namasudras. There are two teachers in the 
Sthooh The school has as yet made no provision for technical education, but 
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the following industries are taught to the students, namely, the manufacture of 
palm-leaf fans, flowers etc. from paper, and clay idols. The school is provid- 
ed with spacious accommodation and with necessary furniture. Monthly income 
consists of school-fees and subscriptions. Average monthly expenditure for 
1908 amounted to rupees thirteen only. ( To be continued) 

SECTION II : STUDENI'S’ COLUMN 

THE SECOND AND THIRD CITIES OF THE EMPIRE: COMPARATIVE CLAIMS 
OF BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA^-II 

( Concluded from pp, 8-11 of Part II f Sec. II of the January ^ ipjo 

issue of this journal) ’ 

VI. (A) Buildings Public and Private : Some Striking Contrasts 

The Victoria Terminus Ry. Station of Bombay is one of the best and the 
finest stations in the world. Its majesty lies in its imposing structure and 
decorative architecture. Even the. new Howrah Station has no claim.to this 
majesty of architecture though it, may occupy a greater amount of space than the 
Victoria Station. As regards provisions for the general comfort of intending 
passengers, there is not much difference between the new Howrah Station and 
the Victoria Terminus of Bombay. The Municipal Corporation Building of 
Bombay, with its imposing Tower, looks grander than that of the long inartistic 
Corporation Building of Calcutta. There is no grand Hotel in Calcutta to 
compare with the Taj Mahal Palace Hotel of Bombay. The Crawford-Market 
of Bombay, again, only equals in size two or three wings of the Calcutta 
Municipal Market. The Governor’s Bunglow at Bombay is less imposing than 
the Lieutenant Governor’s resid;;nce — the Belvedere at Alipur, not to speak of 
the mighty Government House at Calcutta. The High Court, the General Post 
Office, the Bengal Secretariat Buildings, and the Town Hall in Calcutta are also 
grander than their Bombay prototypes. The Rajbari Clock Tower is beautiful, 
indeed ; but the Ochtorlony monument in Calcutta is no less imposing. 

(B) Private Buildings : Calcutta's Strength and Weakness « 

There are a good many private buildings in Bombay; of these the Petits’ 
Palace at Mahaluxmi looks very beautiful and enchanting in the evening in the 
glow of electric lamps. Nature, Art and Riches have combined to turn the 
Malabar Hill and the Cumballa Hill at Bo||pbay into an earthly Paradise. 
Calcutta has got a good many gigantic private structures, which are really palatial 
buildings, such, for example, as those which are the property of late Raja 
Rajendra Lall Mallik, the late Maharaja Joteendra Mohan Tagore, the late Cally 
Kissen Tagore, Maharaj Kumar Rishi-Case Law, Rai Bahadur Buddreedas, the 
great Jain Jeweller, the Mullicks of Chitpore. Bombay has but very few such 
private palaces ; but in Calcutta they are situated in most unpoetic places and 
they do not, therefore, attract so strongly the attention of the new-comer like the 
most striking of the Bombay buildings described above. If both the banks of 
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the Hooghli instead of being lined with dirty godowns were adorned by these 
mighty structures {belonging to our Rajas and Maharajas in Calcutta) whi8h, as a 
matter of fact, are situated sometimes by the side of abominable hovels, some- 
times also in dark lanes, they would have looked like so many pictures 
of beauty fit for the poet's pen or the painter's brush and would have drawn 
tourists from throughout the world, as Venice does up to this day. The 
quarter where the Fort of Bombay is situated looks very much like the places 
round the Dalhousie square of Calcutta; but is far surpassed in beauty and 
grandeur by the Chowringhee quarter of Calcutta. 

(C) The Bombay Ghawl : Not to be copied by Calcutta 
In Calcutta there are three classes of buildings, (^7) the massive buildings 
owned by rich men and merchants, (d) smaller buildings of middle class people 
used for residential purposes; and (3) the/Liiccka huts used by the poor. 
On account of the prevalence of the Purdah system in Bengal, the poorer 
inhabitants of Calcutta prefer to live apart from other families in separate dwel- 
lings, although the structures in which they live are no better than hovels of 
bamboo and earth. For the same reason, also, the middle class people of 
Calcutta prefer living in separate houses, however humble and small, to putting 
up on a big composite building in which different families occupy different 
rooms separated from each other only by partitions. For the reason given above, 
there are such a large number of small residential houses in Calcutta. The 
case is quite different, however, in Bombay, where, there have been built by 
capitalists large houses called chawlSy and in a single chmvl sometimes a hundred 
or two hundred people or even more would live together. The chatvls generally 
consist of long rows of rooms of equal dimension and of the same description. 
Each room is sei)arately let out by the man in charge of the house according 
to a fixed rate — the rate fixed by the proprietor. In a ^hari// we have the most 
unedifying .spectacle of men and women of quite different families, often of 
different nationalities, and possessing the most varied temparament using the 
same taps, the same bathing places, the same latrines, compounds, passages and 
gates, etc., — a state of things which no Bengali family can, as a matter of 
principle, tolerate for a moment. One who has experience of this sort of rhawA 
life cannot have the least respect for a civilisation which can give birth to such 
pandemoniums. The Calcutta Improvement Trust, which has been recently 
created by Government for the improvement of the City of Calcutta, will soon 
do away with many , small buildings where families of the middle classes live. 
In place of that the Trust, as it is gping to copy its Bombay predecessor, will no 
doubt, introduce the system in Calcutta. If that hi so, our Bengali Society 
will be threatened with a new and dire evil, which, morally speaking, will soon 
undo all the good things that might be expected from the .said Trust. Before 
the threatened introduction of this chawl system in Calcutta takes place, some 
of the leaders of Bengali society should come to Bombay and live in chawls for 
some days and know by practical experience what a chawAlife is like. They will 
then discover how far it is good for one to live with one's family in apartments 
such a bouse as a ^Aacer/, wlwe all sorts of people live and congregate — 
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good men with bad men, unmarried man of pure character with debauchees, 
drunkdl^ds, very often with thieves and loafers, for these abound in every 
collection of human beings in this civilised 20th century. 

VII. Municipal arrangement and Public Thoroughfares 

In Bombay some of the old narrow lanes (which, by the w^ay, are as 
plentiful as blackberries in Calcutta) have given place to broad, straight roads, 
thanks to the Bombay Improvement Trust ; but otherwise I do not see any 
great difference between the character of the Calcutta and Bombay Muni- 
cipalities. Thus, the principal thoroughfares of Calcutta in the European 
quarters are kept scrupulously clean. Similarly also, although there is no such 
clean, wide road in Bombay as the Chowringhee or the Red Road of Calcutta, 
the Hornby Road and some of the principal thoroughfares of Bombay are kept 
very clean, indeed. But excepting these main thoroughfares the native Indian 
parts of the towm in l 30 th the cities are as ugly as possible ; or rather Bombay in 
respect of such ugliness can give points to Calcutta. In the dry season, the 
season, the dust in Bombay is a great nuisance in the Indian parts of the town, 
rainy season the less said about the mud and the slu.sh the better. 

Vlil. Conveyances 

Calcutta is very poor in, her means of conveyance as compared with 
Bombay. In Calcutta people have to depend only upon the service of horse- 
drawn hackney carriages and of electric tramcars, there being no Railway service 
for passengers within the city itself. Of course, ferry-steamers on the Hooghly 
should have to be taken into account also, but they are quite recent things. 
Bombay, however, has the great advantage of having Railway train service, at 
intervals of every 10 or 12 minutes, with stoppage stations at almost all 
important places within the limits of the city. Over and above these, there 
are the electric tramcars and the Victoria hacks, which are horse-drawn carriages 
differing from the Calcutta hacks in this that while in the latter city there are 
three classes of them — the ist, the 2nd and the 3rd classes, in Bombay there 
is only one such class. Further the carriages in Bombay are all rubber-tyred, 
private or public. In this matter, as also in respect of her Motor cars, Bombay 
is far ahead of Calcutta. The first class carriages, however, of Calcutta are 
all rubber-tyred being generally drawn by pairs of biggish horses ; they are much 
superior to the Bombay hacks and do credit to the great city to which they 
belong. It is necessary to mention here that all the hacks as well as almost 
all the private carriages in Bombay are ** compass ” carriages, as they are [>opu- 
larly called in Calcutta, that is, carriages dawn by single horses. But as regards 
stately private equipages, Calcutta is far surperior to Bombav. A pair of 
gorgeous Wulers drawing a single car is a common enough sight in the metro- 
polis of India, but it is rare in Bombay. But the standing disgrace to an 
advanced city like Boml^y are the bullock carts for conveyance of human beings^ 
while the rickety third class hackneys drawn by country horses of very poor 
physique are a disgrace to the Capital of India. 

IX. Public Places of Recreation 

There is nothing in Calcutta to compare with an evening walk on the 
Chowpathi or the Apollo Bunder at Bombay. But Bombay has no Public 
Gardens worth the name except the Victoria Gardens, which, however, 
performs a fourfold function, e. g., (i) as a Zoological Garden, (2) as a 
Museum, (3) as a Bounical Garden and (4) as an Bden Garden. But 
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the total extent of the Victoria Gardens at Bombay would not, I 
presume, exceed the total area of the last named garden, namely, the 
Eden Gardens of Calcutta. Another place of public resort in Bombay 
is the Museum. But it is far inferior in size to the Museum at Calcutta, two 
halls of the latter being sufficient to accommodate the whole of the Bombay 
Museum. Again, the merits of the Zoological^ Gardens and the Botanical 
Gardens of the two cities are far apart, the advantage being in favour of those 
in Calcutta. Thus the Calcutta Gardens would strike the Bombay beholder 
with wonder and admiration. Similarly also, the Maidan in Calcutta which 
is adorned with so many statues cannot compare with the maidan at Bombay. 
Besides these, there are a large number of public squares in Calcutta ; in which 
respect Bombay is at a great disadvantage. 

Calcutrta has got fine play-houses conducted by Europeans ; and also others 
conducted by Indians. With regard to the former, Bombay is very poor, but 
she has got some good Indian theatres. Though some of these Indian theatres 
are sufficiently well-equipped in the matter of dresses for the actors and of 
scene-paintings, they are not so up-to-date in respect of their subjects of play, 
and also of music, like their Calcutta coifipeers. Thus there is no regular 
concert-music in the Bombay theatres ; but instead the musical performances 
are done with the help of old-fashioned harmoniums, fiddles, and the Indian 
Tablas. Whereas in Calcutta the Indian theatre- managers have not only suc- 
cessfully copied the Europeans, but have also added something of their own, 
in making up a charming Indian concert, such as the Indian theatre managers 
of Bombay can hardly imagine. Again, in Calcutta almost every week some 
play or other from the pen of reputed dramatists, bearing on some current 
topics or some burning question is staged in the Bengali theatres ; whereas 
in Bombay the same old play of Harishchandra of the Indian classics is repeated 
over and over again for weeks and even for months together on the lifeless 
stages of Bombay ; thanks to Harishchandra for providing the Bombay people 
with a subject for play. A similar contrast is observable in respect of another 
matter. Properly speaking, except a sort of mock movement of the body, there 
is really no scientific dancing in a Bombay theatre like what we find on 
the Indian stage in Calcutta, where sometimes the art is carried to perfection. 

X. Restaurants, Hotels and 6h)g-shops 

Chawl life, to which reference has already been made, is productive 
of one serious evil, namely, the undue partiality on the part of those 
people accustomed to such chawl life for Restaurants and Hotels. In this 
particular matter Bombay has beaten hollow even advanced Callcutta. We 
accordingly notice an innumerable number of restaurants and grogshops all 
well-furnished, well-kept and well-provided, flourishing in the very bosom of 
orthodox society. Generally, tea and biscuits are the chief items of refreshment 
in these restaurants. One cannot obtain/ so many kinds of delicious sweets 
here in Bombay as in Calcutta. Besides restaurants, there are a number of 
hotels, European as well as Indian, in the city of Bombay. 

XI. Clubs 

The Royal Yatcht Club and the Byculla Club of the Bombay city, which 
are European Clubs, are the counterparts of the United Service Club and the 
Bengal Club in Calcutta. But i^either of the first two can compare with the 
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imposing structure of the newly constructed Bengal Club in Calcutta. As 
regards Indian Clubs, there arc very lew clubs in Bombay to compare with such 
Indian clubs in Calcutta as the India Club, the Town Club, and the Bharat 
Sangit Samaj. 

XII. Games and Sports 

Bombay is famous for its cricketers, and there are undoubtedly some of the 
best cricketers in the world among the Europeans, the Parsis and the Hindus 
of that city. But the manly game of football in Bombay counts among its 
votaries a very low percentage of the population ; while in Calcutta some of the 
best football players of India are to be found among the Bengalis and the 
Europeans of that city. With regard to tennis, however, we find that it is a 
common enough game in both cities ; while there are first class golfers among 
Europeans of the Bombay city. Among indoor games, billiards is a greater 
favourite in Bombay with the Indian community than in Calcutta, which last city 
is specially noted for its Bengali che.ss players. 

XI 11. Political and Social Activities 


Public matters do not ordinarily excite the interest of the average Bombayite 
who is usually busy with his own affiiirs. Excepting in the case of a limited 
number of people, there is a general apathy among the citizens w^ho are happy 
so long as they can earn their money merrily. But go to the Beadon Square 
or to the (College Square in Calcutta, of any evening, and you will notice 
knots of people here and there discussing topics of general interest. On the 
other hand if you go on an evening to the Chowpati or any other place of 
resort in Bombay, you won’t ordinarily notice anything else than talks on 
private matters and talks about your dress and appearance and such like trivial 
things. Even when we consider the case of enlightened people like the 
members of the Bar, Calcutta and Bombay offer points of contrast. A visitor 
to the Bar Library of the High Court of Calcutta, intent on marking the 
character of the conversation that may be heard there, will be impressed by 
the high tone of public spirit, that marks the discussions, — a thing which is 
deplorably at a discount in the conversation to be heard within the walls of the 
Libraries in the Bombay High Court. Among active public bodies the 
Presidency Association of Bombay occupies the first place in the Bombay city 
and may be compared to the Indian Association of Calcutta. W'ith regard to 
non-political organisations, Bombay cannot boast of organisations like the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad ( Academy of Bengali Literature ) or the Sawgiv iamaj 
of Calcutta. 

XIV. Conclusion 


I have finished my hasty sur\'ey of the two cities, Bombay and Calcutta. 
The former has earned the high title of the Beautiful, ‘ Bombay the Beautiful,* as 
she is called; while Calcyitta has no less a claim to our regard, for she is admittedly 
the ‘ City of Palaces ’ and is called by that name by everybody. The claims 
of the two cities are thus not unevenly balanced ; but still the question remains 
unanswered, — Which is the Second and which is the Third city of the Empire ? 
Is Bombay to be given the higher place in our estimate, or Calcutta ? I pause 
for an answer. 
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and Silk ribbons of different shape, size and colour, and other , miscellaneous requisites 
for perfumery are also stocked. Prices low beyond expectation. 25 per cent, of the 
Approximate value should accompany every order. 

One Diary for 1910 with ful} information is sent free on application. 


S. P. SEN & Co. 

MANUF\CTuklN 6 lSHEMiSTS, Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta 

PANCHATlKT A KASHAYA or AMTI-MALARIOUS MIXTURE 

Fsver, acute or chronic, attended with enlarged liver and spleen anasarca, 
:/costiveaj9Ss, malarious, fever, remitti^t^, and intermittent fever, in fact, fever of 
/^all sorts^ are r^ically cured by using thip mixtures for a week or so. It is 
, scientifically prepared with many vsduAhle ^^yurvedlc ingwdiGnts, Its effects 
haye been testified to by thousands of mei after actual experience. Rrice per 
phial with a box qCpiJls, Re. x. Packing and Postage, As. 7. 

Kavinri N. N. seis f zS-i ^ zo Lower Chitpur Roady C^dcutta 

Tt ' 'I f ' ' ^ r ^ . 

1^ TffJS 0AWN when writing to Advertisers. 





SVAE YOUR TEETH I 


For 

BEAUTY 

AN1> 

HEALTH 



For 

BEAUTY 

AND 

BREATH 


PRONeUNeED QUALITIES 

THE AYURVEDIC DENTIFRICE 

This excellent preparation for the teeth is put up in air-tight tins so that it it 
always as fresh as when it just came out of the machine. This precaution ensures 
its antiseptic properties and preserves its oxygen-producing quality as soon as is 
comes in contact with the mc^isture of the' gums. 

Dantakanti Ghurna is prepared from aromatic herbs and is the only really 
efficacious agent for cleansing the teeth in every respect, keeping the enamel in 
brilliant gloss, hardening the gums thus giving the teeth a firm set in their sockets 
and for preventing the formation of tartar. Used regularls it will preserve the teeth 
and the gums in a sound state up to the old age. 

Dantakanti Ghurna is, in its very nature, the most delightfully fragrant breath per- 
fume. It removes in a natural manner all obnoxious smell from the breath and im- 
parts its own fragrance, conducive to health and charm. In fact, itis the ideal realised. 

The most emphatic proof of its superiority lies in the fact that we are selling a 
very large quantity throughout India, Burma and Ceylon, and its use is daily increasing. 

We invite every man and woman in the land to use Dantakanti Ohuma and 
we are sure they will never regret their choice. 

Dantakanti Ghurna is the only perfect dentifrice absolutely pure and free from 
poisonous matter. 

PRIOR nn BOX 4 ANNAS ONLY, 'j 

„ 6 BOXSS R*. 1-6-a [pAOKINfil AND ROSTAQB RXTRA. 

„ „ 1 DOsRN RS. 2-12-0 j 

AMRITA BINDU 

This novel preparation gives excellent results in persons wiio are addicted to 
hard drinking, Some of its effects are : — 

(i) If taken immediately before meals, it promotes appetite and favors 
digestion. (2) For persons who have shattered their health by drinking, it can 
be used as substitute for their favourite drink. Its antidoting properties are 
decided. (3) By its regular use, it produces an aversion to drink. (4) For 
persons in good health, it produces a very delicious effect. 

PrloR P«r 6 0& PhlRlf Re. 1-4-0, Pootago Bxtrio. 
a Phlala H S-4.0, Do. 

Messrs. SHRI RAM & Co. . 

^•S2, Anaepl^a SerMf, & y 



PUSHTI 

An infellible q)ecific for aU sprls of 
illness, allays pain, arrests decay, pre- 
vents depression of spirits, and other 
concomitant evils due to excessive 
labour or overwork. 

Price 1 box 30 pills, Be. 1. 

ALAKA KANTI OIL 

A very sweet-scented oil invaluable 
for the luxuriant growth and preserva- 
tion of hair. It keeps the head cool, 
and cures debility of the brain, nervous- 
ness, melancholia, shortsight, and other 
diseases connected with the disorder 
of the brain. 

Price per phial^ As, 8 , 

4 Phials Rs. 1-8, 1 do 2 en Rs. 4-4. 

VAIDYA KAVIRAJ MATHURA NATH 

MAZUMDAR, KAVYATIRTHA. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICAL HALL. 

Prasannakumar Tagore Street,, 
Calcutta, 

Where he may be consulted free 
either personally or by post. 

USEFUL BOOKS 

Modern Letter Writer {Ninth Edition) 
— Containing 635 letters. Useful to 
every man in every rank and position of 
life for daily use. Re. i ; post i anna. 

Treasury of Phrases and Idioms. 
{Pi/tA Edition) Explained and illustra- 
ted with sentences quoted from standard 
English works. Rs. 3. post 3 as. 

Select speeches of the Great Orators. 
This book helps to write idiomatic Eng- 
lish, to improve the oratorical and argu- 
mentative powers, etc, Rs. 2 ; post 2 as. 
Everyday Doubts and Difficulties (in 
reading, writing and speaking the English 
Language)— 7th Ed.— This book removes 
doubts in compositioi^ helps to write 
correct English and give new ideas — 
Re. 1, Postage i Anna. 

Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
—Re. 1-14 annas ; post 4 annas 

English Translation of the Koran — 
With Notes. By G. Sale. Rs. a. post^e 
3 annas. 

Todd’s Rajasthan. With Notes. Vols. 
1 & 1 1 Rs. 4 ; posta^ 6 annas 

Postage and V. P. Com. extra. To 
be had of the Manager, “INDIAN 
STtJDENT.;!, Office, io6, Uppet Cir- 
cukr Road, Calctitta. 


INDIAN BUSINESSMAN, 

( A popular Business monthly ) 

Is the only Magaaine of its kind 
at least in Upper India, Whether you 
be a Banker, Insurance Agent, 
Manufacturer, Commercial Traveller, 
Advertisement Agent, Manager of a 
firm, Retail or Wholesale dealer in 
goods, or engaged in any other line 
of Business, you can not afford to do 
without the “ Indian Businessman “ 
which is the thing you want” 

Annual subscription Rs. 3. Sample 
copy can be had for Annas 4. It is 
the best advertising medium Jpr 
India, Burma and Ceylon, being 
widely read by Businessman of all 
kinds. 

Apply to The Manager 

(Punjab) Amritsar. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

1. Sefect articles from the Bande 
Mataravi Vol. I. 8 As. 2. Vol. II. 
8 As. 3. Vol. Ill, 8 As. 3. Pictorial 
Indian of To-day Re. 1. 4. A few 
Speeches of Sj. Aurobindo Ghose, 
6 As. 6. A few Speeches of Sj. B. G, 
Tilak, 5 As. 7. Aurobindo Ghose's 
Letters to his wife, One anna. 

Postage and V. P. Charges Extra. 

Vande Mataram Office 
Poona City 

INDIA HOUSE MAGAZINE 

Edited by G. N. Potdar, b. a. 

Chemical Engineer^ Tokio, 

This Monthly Magazine is entirely 
devoted to technical and mdustrial 
subjects. Many of the Indians who 
have either gone to Japan and other 
foreign countries, or have returned from 
them after completing their education, 
are among its contributors. This will 
also become a useful guide to students 
gone to foreign countries inasmuch as 
this will supifly information as to the 
facilities for studying, boarding, passage 
&c. . 

Annual Subscription Rs. 3 
Apply lo — 

MANAGER, India House MagaaiiM, 
MaMm, Bmivty 


Ptdase nientiori THE DAWN when writing to Advertisers. 




THE TEST OF TIME AND 


EXPERIENCE : 

1 8 Years of confidence on the part of 
ThK PumJC ANl) TIllC rKOllvsSION 
Have Established beyond all (|uestj<)ii that 

Kavlrai IN. IN. SEN’S 

KESHRANJAN 

Is a scientific exhibit of liair tonic — 
a combination of well-known drugs of 
the highest possible quality and at 
once recognisable as a most \aluablc 
hair-food. Keshraiijan is supeibly ])ur- 
formed and promotes sound sleep after 
a whole day of worry and trouble. 
Ladies admire Keshranjan and accept 
no substitute. 

Price : — Re. i per bottle. 

Re. t-5 post free. 


Our JAKRIDARI KASHAYA is the 

mo.st unfailing specific for Liver com- 
plaints. It isac:knowlcdged as the best 
and siucst vt^getable liver-regulator in 
the world. li is pleasant and refr 9 sh- 
ing U) the taste. It adts gently yet 
promptly on the kidneys, liver and 
bowels, cleanses effectually, and dis- 
j)els headache and habitual con.stitution 
allays ypasms, and restores the action 
of the liver. It promptes a healthy and 
proper secretion of the bile, and relieves 
the constitution of all causes capable of 
inckicing gout. The impurities of Blood 
aftcT-effects are promptly removed by 
it. Price of one phial with a ffox of 
pills Re i-o ; Packing and postage 
As. 5. 

Oi'R KESHKALPA or Heir dye is 
})iirely vegetable preparation, fjee fr^ni 
lead or any deleterious matter. It is 
Ionic and stimulating to the scalp and 
prevents the heir from falling off. It 
possesses cooling and soothing pro- 
fierlic^s ; eved old men will look young 
I i)y its apjdicatioji. It turns grey heir 
into j\‘t tdachy and offers a fine glossy 
appearance to it. It is endowed with 
an agreeable flavour. Its effe^ is 
permanent. Price of two different 
phials Rs. 3 ; Packing and iiostage 
As. y. 

In English by Kaviraji Nagendra 
Nath Sc*n. Complete in three Volumes, 
conUiining two thousand hone.stly pain- 
led pages. It deals with Thcraputics, 
l*atliology, Pharmacy and full descrip- 
tions of reducing different metals with 
an exhaustive glossary of plants in 
Hindec, Sanskrit, Bengrii, with their 
Sciehtific names. 

Price 3 Volumes complete ... Rs. 8 

Packing and Postage ... Rs. 1-4 

One Volume ... Rs. 4. 

Packing and Postage ... As. 12 


Kanjirtij - — Nogendra Nath Sen, 

Govt. Medieal Diploma-Holder, 

M. C. S. (Paris) S. C. I. (London), M. S. A. S. (London) &c., &c. 

18-1, & 19 Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta 

Telegram— Keshranjan^ Calcutta 


Please mention THE DAWN when writing to Ad\fertifiiPis. 




Part 1 f Indiana ' 

4- t-kerary ! Wealth of India : Valuable Contribution from a ^’izagapat^p^ 
'’“'••‘.■pondent ’ ' ‘ 

2. "Swadeshi in the Madras Fresideimy : Fiinlier Accounts, of ttcent, Devetept 
ments - Part 1 11 , ,i ‘ 

(1) Some l^cmarkable Figure^ showing' the Gx'owth of Swadesbi t ft Hie, 

Macirg.$ Presidency .. 

(2) Bengali Enterprise in Madra5 : 7\vo Button and Comb b actofics ^ 

(3) Stnkii% Developrnent of SwaSeshi in Madras : or tbe Madras Glass 

Works, I>d * • , ^ 

Co-operative Banking Busitf^s in the Southern Presidency : A Step in 
Advance; , 

(5) The Striking Sticcess of the Indian Ban\^, Ld., Madras 
3., Swadeshi India or India without Christian Influences: An Eximsition And 
a Defence." Part Ninth 


Part II : Topics for Discussion 

f. The F0updations of National Reconstruction : A Representative Opinion; 

2. ^ "Edttoiflal Comment on the Above " 

3. Indian. National Self-coSciousness and Indian Nationality: Views of f)is-‘ 

tihgbislwsd Students of I witan Culture. —II {eonitmied) . 

' Part m ■ 

' SECTION I : NATIONAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
j. 'Bengal Literary Conference, 1910, and the Bengal National College . 

8. . .Jilovemcni ; for Education ’ of th,e Depressed Classes and of the 
"V''- iiSmetaBy-^JV, t " 

( I) Beginnings of ^VVork in Bengal-<tV«/«»wa) 

^ L 5 i»i«r>t ‘Wfiaitlri^l^.l^ia i,Beafch for Pnikrita Manuscripts 



Urgent Notice to Subscribers 

Some of otir subscribers write to ub that they do not get the paper regularly. 
We hereby beg to inform our subscribers that the* Dawn Magazine for March 
1910 uas posted on the ist March, 1910 at the Cajeutta-G P O. at 8 30 p m to 
all our subscribers. Similarly, during the whole of the last year and JbO this 
year the paper was pum tuall) published every month c do not know why 
wo still hear a number of lomplauits rtgaiding the non-rcccipt of the Magazine 
at the proper time and in souk (ases that the} were aotuall} lost Surely they 
wert either misdelivered b) iiostincn or lost otherwise No tffoit is spared on our 
part to publish the \ functinilly at the propei time and to <artluU} examne 
every number before d<^i>itch If a subscriber does not receive the paier 
punctually, he may wait till the ioth of the month and then he should not hesitate 
to complain to the local Post Office and intimate the fact to us giving the date of 
eomplaint and the postal officer to whom complaint has been sent and quoting his 
Roll No., so that we may also complain at the Head Office here. ( omplamts regard- 
ing the non rectijit of in} month s issnt should leuh our Orfitc on 01 before the 
20th of that month, ifu r whu h dale diipluatt (Opies <an be siipplu d only at 
As 4 pel top} If on u count ol an} unavoidibls reasons, it he not possible 

for iis to bring out one piflKulai issue of the j>aper it the propei time we 

wcnild eerlainl} notif} the same in llnl issue or the next 

Suini(fi/Kt's should ?nmi(iia/ih not//\ an\ of add/os t/uir 

Roll A umlh ; i 

The Muslim Review, 1 lust ele% Mahomedm monthl} jHiblishcd fiom 
Allah ibad si) s about the Dixwn \fa^a im in its \bia(h, 1910 issue — 

1 his IS molhti in i,, i/nu of whn h \\l < in full} si}, tlu re is not %sftc)nd 
■of its kind 111 India Uiipn te nitons looking, it lus tn sonic lhiit\ p ige s jiitked 
up mitleisol iterminenl inU v and value on lileixr}, siientifiK, leehmcal, 
indiistiial, and othei e tlu< ation il subjeits, whieli ma} be re id, marked and 

iiiwiidl} digested with imuli inofil, b} not onl} students, but tlie gene nil lun 

of people h IS a m^i/int that may be ( onliele ntly let ommendt d partieiiliily 
to the studt nl ( oiuiuunit} indteiehei, to whom it is supplu d at tbe* special 
coiK essioiiir^ lates of Re 1 and Rs 2 lesjiectHely 

ASTROLOaiCAL BUREAU ^ 

\st?e)k)gi< il ‘'tud\ from the 1 istern and Western jioints of view interested 
me foi the last iwent} years but I e oiild not get e orrect results always till I 
eould secure seert t hints by wlueh I ean (onvim e thc^ seejHie as regards tlie won 
derful tuUhs (;1 the m lem e Data reqinicd (r) Horoscope itsedf , (2) or the 
extutdateol birth {]) or the nine of eiuery , {4) or the horoscope ot the wife 
or son Important events of whole life (paSt and future) Rs 5, importa> i 
events of an> ten }ears, Rs 2 minute yearly events of the whole life Rs , 
monthly whole lift Rs 100 inv twoepitne's Rs i , lost horoscopes Rs. 5 Re 
suits sent by \ V P Tor Te stimoiii ils see xXwt Indian Ran Prof b C 
Mukerji, M \ , Author of “(jiiide to \strology,” Karmaur Sonthol E. 1 Ry. 

THE MUSLIN)^ HERALD 

jfiortnigktiy Nummary of Curront Uhouyhi and jfei/o/ty 

The pTirpos(‘ of the Afushrn Herald ts to piovide useful informatioa on 
cunent thought and acti>ity*as they are expressed in the Islamic World and 
to put on record the idea-, and activities which make for religious, political, social 
and national educational progress m India so as to keep our readers abreast of 
the trend of thought that is goit^ on arround them. 

The pi^r will be sent post free to any address in India on receipt of Rs. 3-8 ; 
and to any place abroad for Rs. 5 per annum. Orders should be addms^ to~- 

MUSLIM HElCAU), 

Basnet 

a mu.M i -i n ii H w i t.-. iil f i 1^ -r y i 




3 Months* 

FREE ADVEBTISBMENT 

Advertisars sending in the anunal 
Subscription to the 

Co-operator ( Rs 2 only ) within the 
30th April next will get their names insert- 
ed for 3 months free in the Classified List 
of Indian Traders^ Manufacturers Sr*c.f 
after which date only one month*s free in- 
sertion will be given. 

/?onV lose this oppot tunity. 

Mind 

“ Co-operator^' is the monthly organ of 
the Co-operative Union of India and 
deales m Trade, Commcice Industries, 
Agriculture iS^c. besides its main thing 
“ Co-operation ” wliith means tlie “ Salva- 
tion of India,” and it lias at present a 
guaranteed circuialion of ovei 3000 
copies monthly which is increasing every 
day by leaps & bounds. 

Sample sent on receipt of i anna ip 
Stamps by the Managing Agents. 

Trade Tips Co. 

ADVKkTISKMEN'l DkSK.NEKS & AGKNTS 
JJi Cinnin^ S/reif. CALCUTTA^ 

THE “nusLin 
REYIEW” 

The Best & Foremost English Magazine 
in this Country 

It h the bc.st conducted Magazine. 

It is the only Review of its Rind in 
English. 

It has a most eminent list of contri 
butors. 

Its page.s i^rc open to all kinds of use- 
ful discu.ssions. 

It puulishes best informed articles on 
all subjects. 

It is independent Magazine not be- 
longing to any particular caste, creed, 
sect Or party. 

Its get-up is simply unrivalled. 

Do help the cause and subscribe to a 
copy. 

Subscription Rs. 5 per annum. Sjngle 
copy Eight Annas. - 

Apply to : — ^'Fhe Manager, 

THE *"»BSUK REVIEW,” 

AllAHABAD, 


The Mussttlman^ 

An up-to-date English Weekly conduct- 
ed by Mussulman.s of liberal and indepen- 
dent views. Though all topics of special 
interest to the Mussulmans are discussed 
in its columns, social, political and econo- 
mic questions of general interest always 
receive due attention. It is entirely free 
from a sectarian bias and is a true ex- 
ponent of the Catholic principles of Islam 

Annual subscription ... Rs. 4 
F?' Students ... „ 3 

For ad\erLisement rates apply Manager, 

THE MUSSULMAN 

Calcutta 

"make haste 

T'o write us to register your name as 
a hubsciiber to the “Industry,” a 
monthly magazine of Art & Handicraft 
bc^^ciKe Commerce, Agriculture & 
& Busineb.s, to be published from^'the 
month of April and to send the first 
number by I*. P. 

• 

Should You not Know 

Secrets of Manufacturing household 
necessities. The Thousands of 

ways lot making money. Technicalities 
of commerce and business. 

You Should then Subscribe the 

INDUSTRY. - 

Besides the above it will show you 
the way to lead easy honest life by 
Industrial Pursuits ; It will give the 
most practical advice to the unemployed 
as to how to earn their livelihood. 
It will, above all, make you a practical 
man ready for every work with an 
expert knowledge of them. 

The price is very Cheap 

People's Edition ... Re. i yearly 

Royal Edition ... ,,2 „ 

Drog a card to-day and we shall 
register your name and even send you 
the first number as sample if yem do 
not intend to get it by V. P. Post 
Apply to — 

Manager— INDUSTRY^ 

8, Mohon Lai Mitier*s Lane, Calciifta. 


fuentio^ THE DAWN when writing to advertisers. 
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Axnlasulantaka and £Lshudlia< 
sagara—The former of these is a sure 
remedy for acidity and colic. A dose of 
this medicine works as a miracle in remo- 
ving immediately the excrutiating pain 
of colic. The relief is instantaneous. 
And Kshiidhasagara, as its name implies 
is a Sure remedy for indigestitm. It re- 
moves indigestion produces yood appe- 
tite and makes the body licltliy and cheer- 
ful. These medicines have been tried 
with success by Pandit Mahaniapo- 
padhyaya Dwarakanath Sen Kaviratna 
who says of them : — 

** All the medicines prepared by my 
pupil Vaidya Kaviraj Mathuranath 
Majumdar Kavyatirtha have been suc- 
cessfully tired by me in many cases. I 
have a firm belief in their efficacy Amla- 
SUlantaka instantaneously removes the 
excrutiating pain of acidity &c. Kshu- 
phasagra induces a good appetite and 
cures dyspepsia, colic pain and wind in 
the stmaach and it will idcrease the 
appetite in n o time.” 

Amlasulantaka ... IMiceRe. i* 

Kshudhasagara ••• Price l^e. i 

VAIDYA KAVIKAI MATHURA NATH 
' MAZUTMDAK. ‘KAVYATIRTHA. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICAL HA 14 i. 

28I2, Pmsannakttmar lai^orc Street^ 
Calcutta, 

Where he may be consulted free 
either personally or l)y post. 

uSfUL BOOK? ' 

Modern Lcttei AVriler {JN'inth Edition) 

~ -Containing 035 letters. Useful to 
every man in ever) rank and position of 
life for daily use. Re. i ; post \ anna. 

'rreasury of Phrases and Idioms. 
[Eift/i Edition) Explained and illustra- 
ted with sentences cpioted frvim standard 
English wtirks, Rs. 3. post 3 as. 

Select speeclies of the (jreat Orators. 
This book helps to write idiomatic Eng- 
lish, to improve the oratorical and argu- 
mentative powers, etc. Rs. 2 ; post 2 as. 
Everyday Doubts and Difficulties (in 
reading, writing and speaking the English 
Language)-— 7th Ed.— This book removes 
doubts in composition, hel^s to write 
correct English and give new •ideas — 
Re. I, Postage i Anna. 

Abbott^s Life of Napoleon Honaparte 
—Re. 1-14 annas ; post 4 annas 
English Translation of the Koran — 

^ Manager, ‘‘INDIAN STUDENTS” 
OSice, 106, Upper Circular Rd. Calcutta 


INDIAN BUSINESSMAN. 

( A popular Business monthly ) 

Is the only Magazine of its kind 
at least in Upper India, Whether you 
be a Banker, Insurance Agent, 
Manufacturer, C'ommercial Traveller, 
Advertisement Agent, Manager of a 
firm, Retail or Wholesale dealer in 
goods, or engaged in any other line 
of Business, you can not afford to do 
without the “ Indian Businessman ” 
which is the thing you want ’ 

Annual subscription Rs. 3. Sample 
copy can be had for Annas 4. It is 
the best adverti.sing medium for 
India, Burma and Ceylon, being 
widely read by Businessman of all 
kinds. 

Apply to The Manager 

Amritsar. (Punjab) 

i^wWBUCAT 

1. Select articles from the Bande 
Mataram Vol. 1 . 8 As. 2. Vol. II. 
*8 As. 3. Vol. Ill, 8 As. 4. Pictorial 
Indian of To-day R.c. 1. 5. A few 

Speeches of Sj. Aurobindo Ghose, 
6 As. 6. A few Speeclics of Sj. B. G. 
Tilak, 5 As. 7. .\urobindo (jhr)se’s 
Letters to his w ife, One anna. 

Eostaj^e and V. (\ ( 'hargc.\' Extra. 

Vande Mataram Office 
Poona City 

INdIa HOUSE MAGAZINE 

hMited by (i. N. Ikjtdar, a. a. 

Chemical En^tincery Tokio. 

'Phis Monthly Magazine is ' nnrely 
devoted to technical and ii austrial 
subjects. Many of die Indians who 
have either gone Japan and othei 
foreign countrie.s. ur have returned from 
them after completing their education, 
are among its contributors. 'Phis will 
also become a useful guide to students 
gone to foreign countries inasmuch as 
this will supply information as to the 
facilities for studying, boarding, passage 

• 

ANNuSl SUHSCRIPTION Rs. 3 

Apply to — 

MANAGER, India House Magasine, 

Mahim^ Bombay 


|0ir Please mention THE DAWN when writing to Advertisers. 



Correspondence With 

SWADESHI STYLO AT LAST 

The Luxmy Stylo-Pen Works Co, 

OPPIOB : 16, LUCHMIKUND, BENARES CITY. 

The first and only Ermine-turned Stylo and 
Fountain Pen factory in India, 
Established 1907. 

Awarded the only Medal in Calcutta Exhibition ! ! ! 

' Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for them at once and see ! Money 
refunded if returned within ten days. The factor}^ is o[)en to inspection. 

1. Dr.R. N. Saha's Patent vi/ireless 

Stylo Pen made of best polished vulcanite 
case with writing point of pure palladium — 

Price plain Rs. i-8 ; Chased Re. r-12. 

2 . Dr. K. N. Saha's Patent Foun- 
tain-Pen made of best vulcanite case — 
fitted with high quality 14 carat gold nib and 
patent tubular feed — Price ^Rs. . 7-4, Chased 
Rs. 2-8, 

Pocket Clip As. 3 Extra. 

Testimonial of the Benares Magistrate. 

E. H. RAEICE, Esq. C. i. k. iVfagistnite and ("olieclor, hfiiari's, wnte.s 
Dr. R. N. Saha’s Patent “Swadeshi” Stylo and Fountain pc^ns are Remarkably 
Cheap and well-made and write extremely well, riu*}' are entirely 
made in Benares and it is an Indu.stry which deserves every eiK'ouragerrient. 

Order at once by f \ y\ Post All pens Post, free. 

Mysore Review 

A High-Class Monthly Specially Devoted to 
Indian History, Literature, Philosophy and 
•Social Rjeform. Not less than two stories expressive of 
Indian Life — every month. 

Subscription Rs. 5 Annual 

Manager **MYSORE RE VI EW"— Ha ngalork Cm- 

The Khalsa Advocate 

l.s the English Organ of the Sikhs. It is an authentic course of 
reliable information about the Sikh People, Civil and Military Sikhs in 
India and Foreign lands. Subscribe to it. 

The'Ow/r English Weekly of the Sikhs, having a very wide circula- 
tion, therefore n good medium for advertisement. 

Annual Subscription — R s. 6 ; to .Students— Rs. 5 . 

Apply to— The Manager, “ Khaiaa Auvocate" Amritsar. 

.f|0h*riease mention THE DAWN w hen writing to advertisers. 






The Hon. Pandit Nadan Mohan Malaviya 
(His Life and Speeches, 610 pages. Bs 2} 

This is :in exhaustive collection of all 
the spccchrs of f’andil Maclan Mohan 
Malaviya which he has delivered on vari- 
ous occasions from iS(S6 iij) to date, to- 
gether with a life sketch oi the I*andit. 
The speeches which are embodied in this 
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Question : How rnn Indian Students iiirr^ast^ ilwir Love of Country? 

Answer: This can be done by ^ 

i. Increasing their kno>\ lodge of Indians and of Indian Civili.satiun, esp. Hindu and Ulamie. 
ji. Working together for sonietliing useful to their distnet, tenvn at village, 
lii. Supjx>rting indigenous industries and enterprises, e\en at a saeiiliee, 

/V. Helping the cause of national t'diicaiiun, at tmei* scienlifie. terhnical niul litciarv. 
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VOL. XIII, No. 4 I ni fV* 1-^ i V I U I VOL. VI, No. 4 

PART I : INDIANA 

LITERARY WEALTH OF INDIA: VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION FROM A 
VIZAGAPATAM CORRESPONDENT 

ElscNvhorc in this nuinher \vc piihlisiwiii .nticlc from tiu' pen of a wcil-rcad 
scholar, Sj. RanganatiiM^wanii, StM'rclary to the Arsha Lil)rar), \h’/iigiipalani, and 
Member of the Asiatii' Scx'iety of bengal, ^\ho sends us, in connection with our 
reexmt arti(dcs on A/AfV AZ/mr/T I fett/Z/r whi-vc we gave some aiTount of the 
liiina -MS. libraries existing in different parts c/ India, an interesting aeeount 
of part of his work relating in his search for jaina I'rakril mss. It is to. 
lainism, as to lUuldhism and other [lopnlar religious mo\rmenls, that wc arc 
indebted for the development of some of the veriiaeular languages of India 
and their t;\iltation to the statu > of so main literary languages, fit vehicles for 
the expression of higher thought ami rultuu*. W hat buddhism did for Pali, 
the vernacukir dialect of Magadha, and the Mediieval lUiakii movements of 
the i6lh century for the modern proviiK'ial vernaeulars of India, that did 
jainism for no less tluin four Indian vernaculars vi/. 'Pamll, 'L'elugu, Kanarese, 
*and last, though not the least, an old Prakrita dialect known as Jaina Prakrit 
in order to distinguish it from other Prakrita dialects. Most of the sacred works 
of the lainas, especially the earlier ones are written not in Sanskrit but in the 
popular Prakrit; for the founder of Jainism, Mahavira, -the Jina, or the 
conqueror, like Buddha, used the language of the people when leueliing. 
Sanskrit began to be used much later, and, about the 9th and loth centuries 
A. D. when there was a great revival of Jainism in Western India, the Jaina 
monks not only embodied their religiot s teachings Jn Sanskrit works, but also 
won distinction in the varied fields of seculaj; scholarship which had hitherto 
been the special possession of the Buddhist and Bi.»hman scholars. And “they 
have accomptished so much of importance,” says Dr. Buliler, the renowned 
German scholar, “ in grammar, in astronomy, as well as in some branches of 

* Vide Aprils May and June^ 1909 numbers /. e. pp. 63-71 ; 77-83 ; 93-100 of Vol. 
V of this Magarine, 

t 
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letters, that they have won respect even from their enemies, and some of their 
works arc still of importance to European Science.”* 

It was during the four ceniurics immediately preceding the Mussalman 
conquest o( Hindusthan, Avhirh rov(‘red the rule of the Chalukya and 
Rashtrakuta princes in the Sfnilhern Maratha country and the Chalukyas in 
Gujarat, that Jainism along with Hinduism began to supplant Buddhism 
as the dominant faith in Western India. It numbered, as it -.till does, 
the majority of its adherents a-.nong the great merchants and bankers of 
the cities, who endowed monasteiies, built temples, dug tanks and established 
charities on a most munificent scale. Some of the most important kings of the 
dynasties mentioned above, were themselves devout followers of the Jina. 
'Fhc names of the Rashtrakuta prince, Amoglui\aisa i, the gieat patron of 
Digambara Jainism in Southern M iliara^hlra, and of the Chalulv)a king Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat, disciple of the celebrated Jaina Acluuya Ilemachandra, 
are two of the bi.'sl known e.\amj>les. Uiulm' the auspices ol these royal 
patrons and in tlu* UpaKraynR or inonaMeries that ^j>ning up in the gr(‘at cities, 
numerous works on doctrine, ritual, g';amm ir, logi(', rhetoric, astronomy and 
other branches of learning, were composed in Prakiit and Sanskrit b\ successive 
generations of Jaina monks, and have boon ('opied and preserved in the MS. 
libraries attached to these upasraya^. 

It is in a search for these Prakrit works written by the Jaina monks, that 
the writer of the article referred to above has been engaged for some jears past. 
An important branch of the Jaina scholarship is ( Iraminar, and especially the 
grammar of the Prakrit dialec't. In his search lor a grammatical work entitled 
^abduchintamanivrifti ( ) by one Subhachandra, quotations 
from which aie found in other extant grammars, the writer referred to that 
monumental work of reference by one of the profoundesl of German .scholars, 
Dr. Aufrecht s Catah^Ns Cat(\Io\^t>ntm wiiich is a compendium of all the catalogues 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit ms. collections in the world, and also to Dr. Rajcndra 
Lala Mitras Notices of Sanskrit Mss.^ both of whom identify the work with a ms. 
work in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s collection entitled Aiidaryachintamar: 

( ) b) an author whose name is given by Dr. Rajcndra bala 

as Subhasagara. On actual examination of the Ms., however, our coi'.tributor found 
it to be a dififerent work altogether, the name of the author being Su tasagara, and 
not Subhasagara as given by Dr. Mitra. lie has been able to fix the identity of 
this Srutasagara, as the author of several other well-know’n works and the 
disciple of a famous Digambara Acluirya, Vidyauandin. 'I'he writer has thus not 
only corrected a mistake in that'monumental book of reference, the Catalogus 
of Dr. Aufrecht, but in doing so, has added materially to our knowledge about 
the grammatical literature of the Jainas by bringing to light a hitherto unknown 
grammatical work, which proves to be much fuller than the extant ones of 

Vide the Jainas^ by Dr, J. G. Buhler and J. Burgess, p. 22. 
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Hemachaiiclra, Tiivikiuma and others, and by completing our knowledge about a 
versatile Jaina author, Srutasagara. With this introductory note we invite our 
readers to a perusal of the ^aluable contribution sent by our distinguished 
correspondent, Sj. Ranganathaswanii of Vi/;igapatam. 

KAlllNDRA NARA^'AN GHOSH, M.A. 

SWADESHI IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY : FURTHER ACCOUNTS 
OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS— PART III 

(Continued from //». of Part J of December, VoL V, 

of this journal) 

1. Some Remarkable Figures Showing the Growth of Swadeshi in the 
Madras Presidency 

The future welfare of India is intimately bound up with the growth 
of the industrial Swadc.^lii in every part of this country. The question, 
it apj)ears to us, is one of life and death to our people. It is gratifying 
to note that there has been an appreciable progress in this direction in 
almost every province of India. Byt from one iK)int of view, the point 
of view >\hich we are immediately goiyg to make (Hit,— to the Southern 
Presidency ahmc belongs the distinction, the unique distinction of lead- 
ing in tb(' van of the onward march. In no other part of India 
was the falling-off last year in the import?; from l.ancashire of textile 
fabrics and yarns, so large and so serious as in Madras. On the occasion 
of the last Dcepawali .sales ( November, 1909) in Madras (correspond- 
ing to tlie Lucky-Day' sales in C'alciitta ) both the Indian and Anglo- 
Indian journals of tlic Southern I’residenc}' [xunted (Hit that the 
shrinkage was extraordinary'. “ ('ontrary to ex|)ectations,” declared one 
Anglo-Indian journal, “ the Dcepawali demand has been disappointing 
this year ( 1909 ) in nearly all classes of piece-goods.’’ This, however, 
does not represent the whole truth ; for the import trade of the 
Southern Presidency in piece-goods suffered an enormous decrease, 
both in value and in quantity throughout the year 1909, and not merely 
on the occasion of the Dcepawali, as the following figures will amply 
show. For the nine months, Januaiy-Septcmber, 1908, the value of 
the imports of Britisii cotton-goods of all kinds into the Madras 
Presidency, amounted to £ 2,046,176 ; while for the same corresponding 
period in 1909 (/. ^., January-Seplember, 1909 ) the value of the same 
imports came down to 894,139, whicl> represents shrinkage of 
nearly 56 per cent in value. If w'e look at the: question from the point of 
view of quantity of textile fabrics imported during the first nine months 
(Jan.-Sept.) of the above two year.s, we notice a falling off of 42 per 
cent. This depression in Madras was not confined to one ^Jarticular 
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kind of textile fabrics as was the case in the Bombay Presidency, but 
extended to all kinds of piece-floods (grey, bleached, printed and dyed), 
as the following figures representing the values of the imports in round 
numbers for the same two years will show : — 6/v;; — from £ f, 161,000 
(in 1908) to ;C 493,000 (in 1909) ; from ^'35:j,ooo to;(^i49,ooo ; 

/V/>//'tY/-~from 390,000 to ^ 197,000 ; and /Jm / — from £ 144,000 to 

£ 56,000. J^\irlher, \\c have to note that the depression in Madras 
affected not merely the imj)(jrts of British pii'n'-goods but also import 
of British yarns ; for we find that during the nine months, January to 
September ^909, the value of the imports of Lancashire yarn into 
Madras came down to less than a half of the value of the imports 
during the correspoiuling period of the previous )'car, the exact figures 
being 65 1,395 for 1908, and £ for 1909 ; which represents* a 

shrinkage of about 57 per cent. It will be seen from the foregoing 
figures that long before the l)ee])av\ali sales came on, Lancashire had 
been experiencing the hardship cammed by the depressed condition of 
the piece-goods and yarn import-ti‘ade of the Sf)uthern Presidency ; 
and in no other (lart of India A as the depression so large and so 
serious ; for we have to note that in 1909 Bombay imported far larger 
quantities of Lancashire yarn^tlian she did in the )'ear previous. 

There is just one more point to be specially noted in connection 
with the above, which shows a gratifying growth of Swadeshi in one not- 
able direction. It will be seen that the decrease in quantity of imported 
British piece-goods, although sufficiently striking, being .so high as 42 per 
cent, was still less than the reduction in the value of those imports, the 
reduction in the value amounting to 56 per cent, as above indicated. 
This clearly points to the fact that the imports from Lancashire into the 
Southern Presidcnc) , consisted more largely in 1909 of the coarser 
fabrics than they did in the year previous ; in other words, foreign 
manufacturers are no longer exporting into the Presidency their finer 
goods to the extent as the)' did before, and the)' are now sending out 
.stuff which being coarser would at first sight be indistingui'diable from 
Swadeshi piece-goods. 

II. Bengali Enterprise in Madras : Two Button and Comb Factories 

It would arouse the ^curiosity of many to leani that the wave of 
Bengali enterprise in the pur^pit of industrial Swadeshi has extended 
bc)'ond the limits of United Bengal and touched the shores of distant 
Madras. It is a remarkable circumstance that in the vciy* early days 
of the Swadeshi movement, in the month of May, 1906, a Bengali, by 
name Rajnarain Bose, of the rural town of Halishahr in the district of 
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34-Pergunnas in Bengal went In Madras and established there a small 
Button Factory ; and in November following, a C.'omb Factory on a 
similar scale was established. 'I'he combined factories known as the 
Button and Comb Factory of Messrs. Bose & Sons at present occupies 
premises No. 145, Tiruvattiir High Road, I'ondiapcth, Madras. At 
present sixty hands in all are engaged in the Factory. Buttons, combs, etc. 
are manufactured from bones and horns, partly with the help of machines 
and partly by hand. It i.^ a noteworth)' circumstance and si)caksagood 
deal for the manufacturing ability of Messrs. Bose that their machines fur 
the cutting of the teeth of combs are their own invention and are manu- 
factured at the l^^actory itself. We have been presented with a number of 
samples of manufactured articles and we have nothing but praise for 
them, 'r.hc presents consist of two sets of shirt-buttons, two sets of sleeve- 
links of different flesigns, one long comb, two tooth-combs of different 
sorts, one tail comb, one snuff box and one vermilion (receptacle) 

and they all appear to us to be first-class articles. Not only may they well 
be compared with imported foreign articles of a similar description, 
but some of them appeared even to bo siipcrior to tilt latter. Wc arc 
particularly struck by the high polish of one of the two sets of buttons 
and one of the tooth-combs, which migljt, in our opinion, be freelv 
placed in our markets without much fear of competition. The vermi- 
lion Kauta is inlaid with metal threads and is of decent design. Wc are 
glad that the high quality of the articles is not the only recommend- 
ation, but they arc cheap as well. I'he demand for them is growing 
and Messrs. Rose will have to extend their present arrangements to 
meet the growing demand. Wc note also that not only Indian but 
also Anglo-Indian opinion in Madras have recognised the worth of 
these Swadeshi articles. The the leading Anglo-Indian 

paper of Madras, speaks highly of Messrs. ,Bose’s buttons, and that 
well-known journal, the Indian Patriot of Madras, published in English, 
and that highly popular and respected vernacular paper the Sioadesh- 
Mittran of the same Tresidency are equally enthusiastic. We con- 
gjatulate Mr. Bose, who is a retired Railway offical, on his having 
chalked out a highly uselul career for himself, which is also so fruitful 
of good to his country. 

Our readers will be glad to know tjiat besides Messrs. Bose’s 
firm, Madras boasts of another Bengali buUon-manufactaring firm, 
w'hich goes by the name of Messrs. Ghose Mazumdar & Co., whose 
Factory was established in 1905 or some time previous to the establish- 
ment of Messrs, Bose’s firm, and which, we understand, is conducted 
along similar lines. We are not at present in possession of all the facts 
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connected with this factory, but wc are informed that about 50 hands are 
now beinf^ engaged in it and the articles manufactured are of good 
quality. Let us hope that the success of the above two Swadeshi firms 
of button-manufacturers will be of such a kind as to be equal to the 
growing popular demand in the Southern Presidency for high-class 
combs and buttons, etc. 

III. Striking Development of Swadeshi in Madras: Or the Madras Glass Works, Ld. 

In I^u't I of this article (p. 194, November, 1909, Vol. V of this 
magazine) we barel)’ referred to the fact that a Syndicate had been 
formed in the cit}' of Madras with a capital of over two lakhs of rupees 
to start a Glass l^aclory under very competent management and that 
the h'actory was under construction. It is now our pleasant duty to 
inform the public that the Madras Glass Works, Ld. is now an accom- 
plished fiict, and that the work (.)f manufacture is rapidly progressing. 
The enthusiasm in favour of the project has been so great that at an 
extraordinary General Meeting of tl)e 'Company held on February 25th, 
1910, it was rcs<dve(l to raise thq authorised capital from two to four 
lakhs and to issue out of this additional two lakhs only one lakh 
wortli of shares, reserving the remaining lakh for a further issue. Tlie 
Board of Directors arc cuni^ioscd of four gentlemen, by name Haji 
Ismail Sait, Mr. I.eislnnan, V. Masillamony Pillai, ^r.A., n.J.., and Mr. 
J. R. linger ; while Messers. Ramsay & Co. of Madras are on the 
Agency of the Compaii)’. The Company has already begun operations. 
The official Director of Industries in the Madras Presidency recognises 
the .special im[iorlancc of this Swadeshi undertaking audit is on his 
recommendation that the Government has sanctioned the free grant 
to the t 'ompany of half the fuel to be used in the furnaces of the 
Madras Glass Works during the first two years of its working, the 
maximum grant for the whole period of two years coming up to 
7,200 tons.^ It was pointed out to the Government* that the commeri iai 
success of tlie industry depended entireh' on the possibilit}' of training 
indigenous labour to work it, and it was therefore tha^ tlic. industry 
could not be considered to have passed the experimental stage until a 
locally trained staff had been created. It was also pointed out that 
in order to train up such kibour the Company had imported a European 
expert and ]uiro[:)ean glas^j-inakers and that the heavy expenditure 
consequent on the maintenance of a highly paid staff constituted a 

* The firewood will be supplied from the Seshachellam extension, a Reserv'ed 
Forest (Block B), near Kodur in the Cuddapah district, and should be felled and 
transported by or at the expense of the Company subject to such super\Msion as the 
Forest Department may consider necessary. 
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heavy drain on its resources and tended to diminish considerably the 
commercial success. The Factory building of the Company, which was 
constructed vnder the Superintendence of a German expert, Mr. Meier, 
whose services have been secured by the Company, is situated on the 
Marina to the South-West of the old Ice House in Madras. The 
Factory is fitted up with up-to-date machinery required for the manu- 
facture of glass tiles and soda-water bottles. While, we understand, 
new machines for the manufacture of pressed glass-wares, such as rice- 
bowls etc., are to be ordered out from Eiy?ope immediate!}'. The 
Company proposes to manufacture also prismatic sky-light i)latcs, India 
rubber tapping cups, telegraphic and medical stores, chimnc\'s, tumblers 
and other staple articles. The raw materials required for the manufac- 
ture of glass are all indigenous except in the case of soda which is at 
present being indented from Europe. The sand, which is procured from 
the neighbourhood of Eravanur is, of the first quality containing 99 per 
cent, of silicate. Sea-shells which jire a special natural wealth of the 
Presidency are substituted for challc, which is also one of the 
ingredients for glass-making. 

We have to note in this connection that a number of young Indians 
of different classes and creeds have been ISarning the manufacture of 
glass under the guidance of the German Blower, Mr. Fredricks whose 
services have been engaged by the Company. Among them is a graduate, 
Mr. Venugopala Chariar, B. A., and several matriculates, working side by 
side with ordinary coolies. Mr. Venugopala Chariar is an active worker 
and superintends the whole business in connection with the tile-manufac- 
turing department of the Factory. It is gratifying to note that all 
the young Indian apprentices have made appreciable progress in 
course of this short period. And it is believed that, while in Europe 
a glass-maker before he becomes efficient’ has to learn fully three 
years, in the Glass-Works here with a better class of people it should 
not be difficult to train them in a much shorter time, 

Proress, of Glass-Manufacture 

Glass arficles are now made by the following process in the 
Factory. Sand is first washed and dried on a platform and then sifted. 
It then looks perfectly white and iS, we are t informed, equal to if not 
better than the best sand procurable in* Europe. Shells also are 
washed and dried in like manner. They are then pul into a Ball 
Mill, which grinds them in a very short time and requires very 
little attendance. There is also an arrangement in the Ball Mill 
room to crush the soda into very fine powder. Then follows the 
mijcing process. The sifted sand and powdered soda and shells 
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are then taken in due proportions and put into the mixing machine, 
' which mixes them mechanically together. Every night some necessary 
quantity of this mixture is taken and put into the furnace, which 
is reported to be very ingeniously c(3nstnicted. The melting is 
done during the night, wlu'lc at five in the morning the workmen go 
to work. It is proposcrl, however, to melt during the day and 
and to work at night during the summer. All goods are manufactured 
from the liquid substance in the furnace, fhey arc then put into 
annealing hovens of whic^i there arc some twelve, and arc kept in this 
.state for six days after which they are taken out. (ilass which i.s un- 
annealed is t(3o brittle for use; and a soda-water bottle not annealed 
would break at a pnissiire of 50 lbs per square inch, w bile it i.s required 
in India to stand th(^ ordinary pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch. There 
is a testing machine in the h'actory to test the resisting power of the 
bottles. It was found on experiment in the Imctoi*)' performed before His 
Excellency the Governnor of Madras* Presidency and the Lord Bishoj) 
Southwark who lately paid a visit 1(3 the ( ilass-Works, that English 
bottles made by Messrs. William IWrnard and Sons of London burst at 
a pressure of 3S0 lbs. |)er sejuare inch, whereas b(3ttlcs of the .same 
size and same weight maiTiifacturcd in this Factor}* stood a pressure 
of 460 Ib.s. per square inch. 

IV. Go-op9rative Banking Business in the Southern Presidency : 

A Step in Advance 

In our last article on this subject (pp. 204-6 of Vol. V of this journal) 
we noticed that a very large class of banks, some one hundred and 
one in number, of w'hich 2 t are urban and 77 rural banks, represented 
the net result of the great Co-o[)crative Hank movement in the Southern 
Prcsidenc}' during the tw^elve months, July 1907 to June 1908, showing 
an increase in the Iw'elvc months previous of 38 new banks. There 
has been further grow'th in the same direction during the last yean 
'Fhe importance of this special Hanking Movement is admitted, lor 
these banks, as we have seen, in the first place, are organised and main- 
tained by the i)eople themselves, and teach them in a manner which 
nothing cl.se can do, or do so w'ell, the lessons of co-operation and 
self-government in matters afiecting .so nearly their primary economic 
interests. And the beginning of reform introduced by the agencies of 
these Co-operative Banks has showm itself in considerable reduction 
in the interest charged by the greedy money-lenders to the helpless 
village agriculturists. And these banks have further helped in the 
formation of small weaving and other factories, and industrial under- 
takings generally, so that to quote the language of Mr. A, C. Chatterjee 
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B. A., I. C S., President of the second U. P. Industrial Conference 
( 1908 ), everywhere is noticeable the dawn of genuine industrial enter- 
prise in the Madras J^residency led b\' the educated professional classes 
permeated with the true industrial spirit.’' One of the most remarkable 
developments in this direction has been the inauguration of District 
Conferences in that Presidency of delegates from the different rural 
Banks located in the districts. Although primarily organised by the 
authorities of the Co-operative Banks, these Conferences have also 
received the cordial and valued support and co-operation of leading men 
of the districts. This further movement in the shape of annual District 
Conferences of the representatives of the Co-operative Banks in the 
Madras Presidency, we consider to be a distinct and notable step in 
advance, fraught with cndlc'^s possibilities of good. One of the latest 
of such Conferences, the Second District ('onference of Chingleput Co- 
operators was held at Cj>njcvcram on the 22nd January last (1910). 
The Conference was organised through the efibrts of the Co-operative 
Societies in the destrict, some 44 of whic^ sent in 70 delegates to it. 
Besides, some prominent men of the Presidency took part in the 
proceedings, including Sir V. C. Desikachari, Kt., L. D., organiser of 
of the Madras Central Bank, Swamikannu Piltai, M. A. of the Revenue 
]ioard, Rai Bahadur M. Audiiuirayana Ayar, K. S. Kothandarama 
Ayer, n. A., Ji. L, District Munsif, R. Rama (‘handra Rao, n. A. 
Regi.strar, Mr, K. Vigiaraghava (diari, M. A., and P. Ramasami 
Ayer, Vakil, High Court. Another important feature of the Conference 
is that the proceedings on both the days the C'onference met were in 
Tamil from start to finish, a fact which must not be overlooked when the 
question of popularity of the cause is considered. The business transact- 
ed by the Conference was also of much practical significance. P-rogress 
reports of the Co-operative Credit Societies were read by the respective 
delegates. Every delegate complained that the restriction imposed by the 
Government on public servants drawing a salary of Rs 35 and upwards 
against depositing in or becoming members of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, and a resolution was unanimously adopted praying that the 
Governmentmight relax the rule aforesaid. A number of gentlemen .spoke 
on the occasion, their speeches being marked by considerable practical 
good sense and ability. In the opinion of the President of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. M. E. Srirangachariar, B.A., B. L., Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, the Conference was “ a necessary sequel to the wonder- 
ful development ot the Co-operative Credit movement” in this district. 

V. The Striking Success of the Indian Bank, Ld., Madras 

Besides a large number of Co-operative Banks, rural and urban, to 
which we have just referred, the Southern Presidency boasts of no less 
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than four important Banks which do not come under the above des- 
crii)tion. Of these, three arc situated in the mofussil and one in the 
capital of the Southern Presidency. In our last (pp. 206-9 of Vol. V.) 
wc referred in detail to these Banks. There is one point, however, in 
connection with the last Bank at Madras (known as the Indian Bank, 
Madras) which, to our mind, deserves special mention as indicative of 
the whole-hearted co-o]:)eration between the people of the Southern 
Presidency anrl the promoters of the Bank. In our opinion, not the 
dividend which the Bank has declared as payable to the shareholders 
for the last )'ear, althoui^h that is respectable enouc»h (beiny no less than 
5 [)cr cent per annum), but the cordial co-operation between the people 
and the Bank to which we have just referred, as shown in the huge 
dej>osits that have been paid into the Bank that constitutes the striking 
success of this banking enterprise. These pco])le’s deposits in the 
Indian Bank of Madras last >car came up to the large total of close 
upon thirtc‘cn lakhs and a half. No doubt this is a small sum for a bank 
with a paid up capital- of ten Jakhs of rupce^s, but the progressive 
increase of these deposits, considering the short time the l^ank has 
been at, work (it was in March, 1907, that this Bank was registered), 
furnishes gratifying testimony to the growing confidence of the public 
in its management. This is alt the more remarkable as the Bank was 
started at a time when the failure of a great commercial House in 
Madras, namcl}^ the failure^of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. in which the 
whole of the Southern ih'esidcnc)' were interested as investors, had 
shaken to the foundations public confidence in banking concerns. This 
was no doubt a serious handicap to the infant institution ; but the sound 
and cautious work of the Directors soon gained the confidence of the 
public, Nvith the result that the gross income of the Bank for the four 
successive half-years, beginning 30th of June 1907 rose to higher a^id 
higher figures, — from about thirteen thousand (for the first 
half-}’Car) to about forty-nine thousand (for the second half-3^ear) ; 
to about fifty-t\ro thousand i^for the third half-year) ; to rupees seventy- 
two thousand (for the fourth half-year). Thus, the Indian Bank not- 
withstanding great and apparently insuperable diflficulties at the very 
threshold of its career* has been able to turn out fairly good and 
satisfactory work ; and li was announced in the Directors’ Report 
(dated 1 8th January, 1910 for the year ending 31st December, 1910) 
at the Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Bank held at its Head Office, “Ramakoti,"’ Georgetown, Madras, 
on the 26th of February, 1910, that the nett profits . for the 
half-year ending 31st December, 1909, came up to the high total of 
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rupees half a lakh ; notwithstanding the geiieral trade depression of 
the year on account of which the liank's resources did not find as 
full an employment as could be wished. It is noteworthy, as 
mentioned by the Chairman of the Meeting, that some of the Native 
Indian States in other parts of India have been giving some help to 
the infant institution. 

We conclude b}' drawing the reader's attention to the vole of 
thanks recorded b)' the Meeting, to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice V. Krishna- 
swami Iyer for his valuable .services during his previous connection 
u ith the Bank. Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer of the Madras High Court 
worked hard at the beginning of this Bank’s career to usher it into 
existence. In the opinion of the Chairman of the above Meeting of 
Shareholders, “but for his great e.xcrtions the Bank would not have 
been called into exi.stence, nor would it have attained the success it has 
now' achieved.” The vote of thanks ran in these words: “That this 
Annual General Meeting of the Indian Bank, I^d., places on record the 
deep sen.se of gratitude of the Shareholders and the public both in the 
City and in the Presidency, for the splendid and invaluable services 
rendered by the I Fon’ble Mr. Ju.sliceV. Kri.^inaswami Iyer in estab- 
lishing the Bank and promoting its interests and usefulness." 

We heartily congratulate all engaged in >he work of the Bank on the 
results and the c.xcellent progress the Bank has steadily been making. 

SWADESHI INDIA OR INDIA WITHOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES : 
AN EXPOSITION AND A DEFENCE -NINTH PART 

Continued /rout pp. of the last preceding number ( March, igio ) 

Section Tvventy-.si.xth 

In studying the subject of Swadeshi India, tw'o facts have come 
out in the course of our discussion : Firstly, that certain countries like 
Ceylon, Java, Cambodia, etc., which are outside the geographical limits 
of India, must be studied and regarded as integral parts of India by 
reason of their thorough Indianisation. And, therefore, secondly, when 
we proceed to enquire into their public institutions which are of a 
benevolent, charitable or philanthropic character, — institutions originat- 
ing exclusively under Indian influences as distinguished from foreign 
Christian influences, — it is clear that the mepiorials preserved of them 
in those outside countries, in words, in stone or on canvas, must be 
regarded as Indian Swadeshi institutions, a.‘ evidencing and represent- 
ing the overflowing spiritual life of India from which they drew their 
inspiration. All this appears to be so obvious that we might have 
spared ourselves the re-statement of this double fact. In the case of 
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Ceylon, in particular, there are ample evidences of the existence of 
public hos[)itals from times long anterior to the birth of Christianity — 
from, in fact, the 4th or 3rd century n, c, so as to exclude altogether 
the possibility of foreign Christian influences. And these Swadeshi 
Indian or Sinhalese institutions, in whichever way they are put, (hidum 
institutions, — as owing their origin exclusively to Indian influences ; and 
Sinhalese institutions also, — as situated within the geographical limits of 
Ceylon and also as being instituted by Sinhalese kings and peoples) 
these Swadeshi Indian and Sinhalese benevolent institutions can, 
therefore, be best understood and appreciated in the light (jf the en- 
vironment created by fjrces from India, — forces that gave them birth 
and to which also they owed their continuance. Now, these Indian 
forces were undoubtedly and specially, as pointed out and suggested in 
the last preceding or the Isighth Tart of this series of articles, — religious 
in character. The transformation of Sinhalese life along Indian ways 
was undoubtedly and specially the i)roduct of religious forces brought 
down from India and strengthened by constant contact with her. And 
lastly, these religious fex'ces at ^work in the island of Ceylon, which 
would decisively explain, as we shall show, the presence of hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout^^hat island for a space of sixteen centuries 
and more, — these forces, principally, were the offspring of that mighty 
indigenous religion of India, the religion ("jf Buddha, which exercised 
dominion over peoples and princes within and outside the limits of India 
for a long, long time, and which still holds sway over a very large part 
of the Asiatic continent. The i)rocess of transformation under Buddhist 
influences, which Cey lon underwent in the Asokan times and which 
continued down through the succeeding centuries, clearly explains 
Sinhalese life in many of her phases, — her arts, language, and literature 
and institutions of public utility and benevolence, — thus giving the lie 
to the doctrine ignorantly believed in and circulated by manywcil- 
meaning exponents of the Christian faith that neither in Hinduisrr\ nor 
in Buddhism, nor in Mahomedanism, is there to be found the secret 
of life ; for, from the Christian standpoint, to which we have so often 
referred in the course of this scries of articles,* these pagan religions, 
as they are called, are “destitute of all those fruits of Christianity 
which we often term charitable, philanthropic, benevolent.” It is to 
us, modern educated Indians, upon whom the impress of foreign in- 
fluences, and Western Christian influences in particular, lies so heavily — 
it is to us, under such circumstances of domination, almost inconceivable 
that the principles of the Buddhistic faith were fruitful of such mighty 
* Vide^ pp. 109-110 and pp. 125-127 of Vol. V of this magazine. 
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results in the mainland of India and all the other countries that sub- 
mitted to her spiritualising sway, — fruitful (^f results in every depart- 
ment of the people’s activities, in their arts, language, literature and 
also public institutions of utility and benevolence. And in the case of 
Ceylon, where the sway of Buddhism has continued almost unbroken 
down to our own days, we have incontestable evidence of Buddhism 
ruling and guiding and directing philanthropic activities of the rulers 
of the land even so late as the last half of the i8th century A. D. Thus, 
we read in the National Chronicle of Ceylon, the Mahavvanso (chapter 
.\CLX)* that the King of Kandy, Kirti Sri Raja Sinha 
who reigned from 1747 to 1780, “meditated on the Noble Law ( of 
Buddha ) and steadily practised the four forms of kingly virtues, 
giving of gifts, speaking kind words, seeking the good of others, and 
regarding their fellow creatures as they do themselves while the 
princes, his brothers “ sought to do good in divers ways and conducted 
themselves according to the king^s wishes, and made themselves one zoith 
the religion and the people!' While 'devoted to the welfare of the people, 
this King was also devoted to the bodily welfare of the Buddhist priests 
in the island and made ample provision for their medical treatment. 
The writer in the Mahaioanso (chap, p. 356) after making certain 

prefatory statements declares that the King made provision for the 
ti'eatment of the bodily diseases of the priests, appointed physicians, 
spent lavishly out of the royal treasury on the purchase of medicines ; 
and he concludes by making the following noteworthy observations : — 
“Now, Buddhism hath declared that of all temporal blessings, the blessings 
of health is the best and the highest, and this blessing did the King 
confer on them. In short, he maintained the religion of the supreme 
Buddha in perfect splendour!' We read also in the same chapter (p. 356), 
with reference to the motives of the King in undertaking the above 
work of charity : — “In this world there arc two kinds of diseases to 
which novitiates and priests are liable, namely, those of the body and 
those of the mind. Of these, for the cure of the diseases of the mind 
3 uddha, the greatest of men, has provided the Vinaya rules and the 

* The Mahawanso keeps up a contimious record of Sinhalese history extending 
from the invasion of the island by Vijay:- from Bengal in the 5th century n. c., down to 
the British occupation of the island ii 1815 A. D. ^ Scholars are agreed that the 
Chronicle was begun to be composed in the reign of the Sinhalese King, Dhatusena, 
in the 5th century A.l). “The Mahawansro is onginally based on the historical 
materials contaiiipd in the Sinhalese Attha Katthas^ lio lonj^cr extant, and on legends 
and traditions among the people.” These covered the period -5th century h. c. to 
5th century a. d. The narrative was carried on under subsequent sovereigns down 
to the end ol the i8th century,— a final supplement bringing the record up to the 
British occupation of Kandy in 1815 a.d. — yide, Ttnnfini's Ceylon vol. 1, pp. 315-16 ; 
Dr. Coomaraswamy^s Mediceval Sinhalese Art^ p, 7 J Vincent A. Smithes Early 
History of India^ 2nd. edition, p. 9. 
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Suttanta discourses. But the priests, after that they are instructed in 
the Vinaya and Suttanta remedies that are cfifcctual in destroying lust 
and diseases of the mind, are liable to be afflicted with bodily diseases, 
by reason of which it is hard for them to practise the doctrines and 
precepts of religion. Theft^fore, the l^rd of the land made provision 
for the treatment of their bodily diseases.” 

' Thus, works of benevolence were in Ceylon, as in India, religious 
in origin ; and further, the influence of the religion of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, as in India, inevitably led to the instituti()n of works of 
philanthropy and benevolence, both by the people and the rulers. And 
speaking of Sinhalese hospitals and dispensaries, in ’particular, we shall 
have occasion to bring forward evidences of the most unimpeachable 
kind to show that from the 3rd century J}. C. down to the 13th A. D., 
those institutions owed their origin to the same religious impulses. 

Section Twenty-seventh 

(A) ^ ^ 

The influence of the BuddhisC religion as U factor in the develop- 
ment of Sinhalese national life cannot be ignored. Buddhism brought 
in the seeds of life into t*lie polity of the Sinhalese people. From the 
days of Asoka in the 3rd. century n. when Buddhism was intn^diiced 
into Ceylon, down to the j2th and 13th centuries A. D., it has been a 
religious as well as a social factor in the island, of great and inspiring 
energy, directing the lives of the princes and peoples to acts of great 
and unselfish benevolence. And reaching downwards to the end of the 
iSth centur}', it was, as we have seen, a force to be reckoned with. 
Although the religious enthusiasm has waned considerably in these 
modern days of Christian and luiropean influence in the island, it is 
still able to keep its head above the surging waters. No study of the 
Sinhalese public institutions like hosiiitals and dispensaries is, therefore, 
worth the name unless it is made clear and established once for all that 
they were indissoluble parts of an organised religious movement em- 
bracing the manifold activities of the people. Buddhism proved itself 
distinctly powerful for social good in Ceylon for the space of sixt(en 
hundred j ear.s and more beginning with tlie 3rd century E. C., and it 
still maintains itself in the island in the presence of newer forces, the 
result of modern conditions brought about by contact with the West. 
In that standard text-book on Indian Buddhism by the well-known 
German scholar, H, Kern, — T/ie Manual of Indian Buddhism forming 
part of the Eyicydoptcdia of Indo- Aryan Research published in Germany, 
we read : — All agree that Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon in 
the days of Asoka. This fact we consider to be historical. ♦ * In the 
three centuries which elapsed between the death of Asoka and the 
reign of Kanishka, Buddhism was steadily on the increase in the North. 
It extended its conquest beyond the limits of India so far as Bactria 
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and China, whilst in Ceylon it acquired the supremacy which it has retain- 
ed up to this day amongst the Sinhalese. population',' {Ibid, pp. 1 17, 118). 
Again, speaking with reference to Indian influence on Sinhalese ecclesias- 
tical history, the same authority makes the following observations 
“ Up to our days Buddhism has maintained itself againsii the encroachment 
of Saivisniy Islam and Christianity. The clerg)’ has lost much of its 
influence, but the Law of Buddha is still held high by the aristocracy 
and the people of old Sinhalese extraction, though the popular form of 
religion is extremely like Hinduism. {Ihid,\i. 132). And Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith in his Rarly History of India (2nd. edn., p. 177) while pointing 
out that “ Asoka’s openly avtnvcd preference for lUuldhism and his 
active propaganda established it as the dominant religion in India and 
in Ceylon” goes on to say that “/V still retains that position in the 
Southern Island" (Ceylon). And lastly, in that most recent work b) 
Dr. R. S. Copleston, who held office in Ceylon as Bishop, — his 
Buddhism Past and Present, in Magadha, and Ceylon (I^ongmans, 1908), 
we find similar references to Buddhism — to Buddhism of the old type 
and Buddhism in its present revived aspect. Thus, we read : — “There 
are two Buddhisms now in Ceylon :^The rej^duum of the old Buddhism 
of the pa.st centuries, as it lingers in out-of-the-way places, and as it 
has shaped the habits and ways of thought of those who arc not under 
European influence ; and a new revival riluch iiK^re self-conscious and 
artificial, which aims indeed only at reviving what Ikiddhism always 
professed to be, but which has been influenced, in its estimate of that 
profession ver)^ largely by Europeans.” The Bishop then goes on to 
describe the great revival of Buddhism, which undoubtedly has taken 
place in Ceylon during the last twent}’ years. Speaking (^f Buddhist 
religious festivals of the present day aniong the peoples of the island, 
the Bishop declares : — ‘'^Onc may sec along the roads of the Southern 
Province twenty monks together, proceeding with some dignity, with 
very handsome fans and new silk umbrellas, with bowels neatly covered 
with yellow cloth, and carried by boys well-dressed in white, to the 
place of entertainment. And for miles one may meet companies of 
gaily-dressed people, women epecially, but by no means exclusively, 
streaming along, cheerful and well-behaved, towards shrines which a few 
years ago attracted not a tenth of the number. Near such a shrine it.sclf 
may be seen a hundred or more women, all in white, each carrying 
in her uplifted hand a piece of the fragrant areca flower, shouting 'Sadhu’ 
from time to time as they marched along, ^ind at any rate enjoying the 
exhilarating sense of procession.” 

The strength of the Buddhist religion in Ceylon, as in India, was 
seen not only on the_ purely religious side, — the side represented by 
ideas and doctrines relating to man’s present and future and his modes 
of worship ; but also in the direction given to national activities and the 
development of a unique and powerful civilisation as an expression 
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of the national life. So that from this point of view, a study of the 
Sinhalese national and public institutions would become possible only 
in the h'ght of the religious atmosphere surrounding them on every side. 
And the problem of the advancement of religion and of the welfare 
of the people would no longer aj)pear in this view as two problems, but 
as one, being the counterparts of each other. According!}', we discover 
a marvellous change coining over the Sinhalese people as the result 
of forces set in motion by the introduction and subsequent development 
of the l^uddhist faith in the island. Mr. P'dward Uphain, M. R. A. .s., 
y. S. A., a recognised authorit}', in Vol. I of the Sacred and Historical 
Works of Ceylon, edited by him (1H33), makes certain pregnant observa- 
tions on the subje('t which we reproduce below. Says he : — “There is 
another point we can flwell on with pleasure, namely, the rapid and 

remarkable progress of the Sinhalese in ever}' branch of national im- 
()rovemcnt, 7 vliicli seem to have folloived the benign influence of 
Buddhism, as compared with the state in which it found them. It may, 
indeed, be said that though Buddhism has long ceased to exhibt 

characters which could vie with the mortifications and renunciations so 
common among the ascetic votaries of Brahmanism, its doctrines 

have been applied to far greater advanl.Tge hv rciom mending^ active bene- 
volencc and the practice of the useful arts, speciall}^ agriculture ; and its 
annals dwell with every expression of applause on the conduct c)f those 
sovereigns who, by the formation of tanks or otherwise facilitating the 
labours of the people gave evidence of their wish to become the bene- 
factors of tlie countr}'." Vide Lf ham's Jntroduition, pp, xxxii, 

xxxin). The same j)oint is also brought out with equal distinctness 
by another rccognisc'd authorit}’, Sir lunerson 'rennent, whose History 
of Ceylon is a standard work on the subject. In Vol I of his History we 
read: — “ Before the arrival o( Wijav ” who invaded Ceylon from 

Bengal in the 5th century Ji. c:., “agriculture was unknown in Ceylon. It 
was to the Hindu kings who succeeded Wijay that Ceylon was indebted 
for the earliest knowledge of agriculture, for the construction of reservoirs 
and the practice of irrigation for the cultivation of rice. The first tank in 
('eylon was formed b}^ the successor of Wijay, and their subsequent 
extension to an almost incredible number is ascribable to the influences 
of the lUiddhisL religion, which abhorring the destruction of animal 
life, taught its multitudinous votaries to subsist exclusively upon vege- 
table food. Hence, the planting of gardens, the diffusif)!! of fruit trees 
and Itiguminous vegetables, the .sowing of dry grain, the formation o' 
reservoirs and canals, and the reclamation of lands in situations favour- 
able for irrigation.” [Ibid, i)p. 4J0, 430). 

It thus ap]:)car.s that the religious movement in Ceylon, as in India, 
wa.s the one supreme factor of the national life that can properly explain 
the existence of charitable and philanthropic institutions like hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout the island for a period extending over 
sixteen centuries, from the cla}'.s of Asoka and Devanampiya Tissa 
(the first king of Ceylon who became a convert to the Buddhist faith) to 
the times of Parakrama Bahu, a powerful and charitably-disposed 
Sinhalese monarch of the 12th century, a.d. And the study of Sinhalese 
hospitals and dispensaries as a part of the study of Swadeshi India 
untouched .iff ^Xfliristian influences therefore, onl\’ possible in the 
light of th^lorc^^et in motion in the island by the strength of a religion 
introduced froiiS India and developed by constant intercourse with her. 



PART II: TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION : A REPRESENTATIVE OPINION 

We are in hearty agreement with the following opinions of a repre- 
sentative Indian Journal, the Bengalee newspaper of Calcutta, on the 
subject of Indian National Reconstruction . The extracts are taken from 
a leading article, “ Basis of National Reconstruction,” appearing in its 
issue of the 24th March, 1910. 

I 

There is a painful want, it has to he admitted with regret, a want that is 
beginning now to he keenly felt, of precise and accuratt* information about the 
past achievements of our race. Yet Nationalism uninspired and unilluminated 
by an adequate ai)preciation of the nation’s history and culture, of what and 
how much its members have done and have realised in the domains of I'hought 
and Art, is somewhat of a contradiction, in terms, d'he New India that rose 
before, the Kuropeanised vision of the enthusiasts of the earlier generations — an 
India completely purged altogether of her old faiths and institutions, ideals and 
aspirations and delighting in practices and systems and disciplines imported 
brand-new from the West, is now no more. Oioser acquaintance witli Euro[)c, 
a deeper insight into her thought and history, backed up by the experience 
acquired in their own country, has taught Indians to look upon their past with 
reverence, as pre-conditioning and outlining their work in the present, as con- 
taining the revelation in which they must discover the promise of the future. 
'I'he idea of a nation as an organic unity in space as well as in time^ in reference 
to its past, present and future, is now an established faith amongst us. '['hus 
far we may be said to have progressed from the position of our predecessors. 
But that lays upon us the sacred obligation to redeem our past from the present 
condition of vagueness and obscurity, to know it with certainty, to etfuip ourselves 
with clear, precise and ample information about our ancient civilisation and culture 
before we think of building upon it the programme of our future. Kow have 
we discharged this obligation ?” 

II 

“ We would not be guilty of ignoring the marked success Indian Nationa- 
lism has already athieved in some matters of vital significance. I'he renaissance 
of Indian Art in the hands of the ^fted Bengalee .young men who are making 
the old and. the true Indian idea of beauty once more a living reality and 
iaspiration to their countrymen is full of infini^- promise. Dr. P. C. Ray’s 
books on Hindu Chemistry are a luminous re-pre sentation of the knowledge 
of our ancestors in the terms that are den^anded by the spir it^f our times. 
And the brilliant chapter added by Principal Brajencra Nath SmHH 
as it does, an encyclopaedia in miniature on Indian 

3 
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earnest of wliat the writer could tell us in detail in the language of modern 
thought, (if he would only ('onsecrate himself to the high and serious mission), 
of India’s rank and worth as a contributory to the moral, intellectual and 
religious progress of the human race.” 


Ill 

“A strong undereiirront of a desire for a correct knowledge of the past 
had been perce[)tible for some time back in tlie nation’s thought, and seemed 
to find its visible espre-^^ion and embodiment in the foundation of the National 
Council of ICdiKMtion. Hut u[) to the present moment, this institution seems 
to have done little in the dircalion we have indicated, if we may be allowed to 
say so without ofA'iK C, in fulfilincnt of the ardent hopes that it raised at the time 
it was founded. It stiikes us that the important thing for the Council to keep 
in view is not merely the instruction of a number of Indian youths, but the 
bringing together and the co-operation of a number of men who are fitted by 
their ability, perception and inclination to re state scientifically the culture of 
our forefathers. 'Fhcre are su<*h men in The country, none too many of course, 
and we think the National (/)uncil would do its highest duty to the Nation ; and 
deserve well of it, — surc'ly tbe finest aspiration that could prompt and guide an 
institution, — by securing the services of these men with a view to making them 
and enabling them to dedicate the whole of their time and effort to the work of 
which wc have spoken.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE ABOVE 

We are in lusirty agreement w’ith most of the ideas ('ontained in tlie three 
foregoing extracts. Wc liave been canning out in our own humble way and 
a(rordiiig to the limits of our presint resources the programme of wwk laid 
down abenc with such clearness uf expression. M'e have only recently 
been [il)le to secure the co-oparation of a few' w'orkers among whom are 
men of high intellectual and academic attainments, whose mission in life 
apparently is to carry out the programme of work to w'hich the BcfigaUe (haws 
our prominent attention. A few, — a small number are at present exclusively 
devoted to the work and they aio h(‘lpcd by a small number of undergraduates, 
who are attached to them us apprentices and w’ho like ihcir masters are ex- 
clusively devoted to this literary mission of research-work in the department 
of Indian civilisation and cijlture. But the point which jrc are anxious to bring 
cut and make char is that .men whose mission in life is of the kind w^e have 
referred to would on no account like to place themselves under the control of 
an outside agency, call it by what name you will, an Executive Committee, a 
Council, a Board of Governors, or of Directors to whom they would stand in 
the relation of an employee to an employer. That is the very crux of the whole 
question. A body of talented and devoted investigators or research-workers 
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would, no doubt, willingly own allegiance to their own men who by 

their achievements in the special departments of their work Iiave csUblished 
their claims to be recognised as masters, men like Sj. RubinJra Nalh 'Fiigorc, 
Dr. J. C. Bose, m.a., d. sc., Dr. P. C. Ray, i). .sc., Ph. i)., Dr. 11, N. Seal, M.A., 
Ph. D, for instance. But they would on no account like to “play second fiddle,'’ 
to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, to a ccjntrolling agenc y c()mp(^^ed only of 
lay-men, however high their social position, --thc*y would on no acTounl accept 
a position of subordination to an Executive Committee or (ioverning (,\)uncil 
composed, for instance, of successful professional men, doctors, ingineer.s, 
merchants, .solicitors, barristers, pleaders, managers of estates, or on the other 
hand, ex-magistrates, ex-judges, or other retired ofti(‘ials or retiuxi professional 
men, — men, in fact, whose su[)reme qualification in life, to assume control over 
such men would apparently be not that they are or have been investi- 
gators themselves, but that they have been highly succossful in their 
several professions. 'Fhe National C'ouncil of lCdiu:ation, therefore, has 
little chance of securing the services of men of tlte higher stamp, of men 
who are higher, as investigators, to the men composing the governing body of 
the Council ; or even of younger men who by their attachment to a higher 
sphere of work have already placed themselves, morally S[)c\iking, on a superior 
plane of thought and aspiration ; unless, indeed, the whole s(‘heme of control 
is thoroughly remodelled, and the present statutory controlling liody is relegated 
to a subordinate place in the scheme of -the Council. In this state of things it 
appears to us that the duly of Society - the tpnscioiis portion of our Sixdety — 
would be not to go about aewteta of true workers by oflering fees as 

remuneration for their work,- -that would be placing th(‘m in a subordinate 
relation to the body of managers? •; —not to go about to them and so enjoy 
llie reputation of having these people as so rnan)^ officers working under control. 
No, — but the proper duty of Society would be first to assume the riglu attitude 
tow'ard.s them by recognising their superior worth, and then to place before 
them all available resources in men and mmiey, but without atU mpting to k(‘.ep 
them under the tight control of a body of managers filling the highest place 
in a system of organisation. No,— the proper duly of Society would be not 
to demand a definite return through a body of Managers for services rendered 
to them ; or as may happen, in the event of an inadequate return of work, — 
to demand an explanation, — but the proper duty would be to leave the worker 
absolutely free to work at his subject and the question of outturn wholly to 
the care of the worker himself. That would be in strict accordance with the 
ancient Indian spirit of honouring the learned and it would also be the best way 
of promoting Learning, promoting the highest interests of future Indian culture. 
The bane of modern Western civilization is commercialism in every depart- 
ment of man’s activity, and it has begun to visibly invade and affect educational 
methods pursued in India from time immemorial. This spirit of commercialism 
with its inevitable system of organised control is ill-calculated to stimulate the 
aspiring life within ; and it is not calculated to persuade original men devoted to 
I^earning, or even mert Aspiring to devote themselves to ]. earning, to place 
themselves under the depres.sing conditions of life incident to a position of 
subordination to a Board of lay Managers in a scheme of organisation. Their 
only right position can be either of fretdom or of authority ; and the only func- 
tion of outside people would be not to assume fuiytions of control as a return 
for services rendered, but the right attitude for them to assume would be to 
place them.selves in a relation of subordination to ihe workers as their active 
helpers. Neither in our National Council of Education, nor in other educa- 
tional institutions in this part of our country that we know of, is there any 
provision made for the carrying out of this idea,^ nor even is the need for 
assuming this attitude towards workers devoted to Learning felt or appreciated. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND INDIAN NATIONALITY : VIEWS 
OF DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS OF INDIAN CULTURE.- II 

( Continued from //. () — ii of part IL of March ^ i^io number) 

V. Unity of Indian National Culture : Contribution by the Great Mughal Emperors 

“ Islam, in the days of its power rejoiced to establish itself as Indian on 
Indian soil. 'Fhe architectural works of the Mughal Emperors are full of 
enthusiasm for the Indian past ; for the Inclo-Saracenio style owes as much to 
Rajputana as to Mecca and (\mstantinople. It would be hardly possible to 
think of an India in which no great Mughal had ruled, no laj been bupt, 
or to which Persian Art and literature are wholly foreign. Few great Indian 
rulers have displayed the genius for statesmanship which Akbar had, a greater 
religious toleration than he. 'I'he reign of Akbar was contemporary with that 
of Elizabeth, and with a still greater statesmanship and breadth of mind and 
heart, he undertook to inaugurate a vast national^ as distinguished from a 
sectarian policy. Few, indeed, of the world’s rnonarchs have ever used so 
marvellous an op[)ortunity with such wisdom and magnanimity as this Emperor 
of Delhi. Akbar’s three immediate descendants' -Jehangir, his son, Shah 
Jehan, his grandson, and Aurung/eeb, his great-grandson— were all men of mark- 
ed ability. 'Fhey retained intact the Empire which his genius had consolidated. 
But unfortunately, of them all, Aurung"zeeb’s >vas the sectarian and somewhat 
narrowly devotional temperament c^f the- hmglish (Catholic queen, better fitted 
to make him a Saint of Islani^than v'cldcr of the Indian nationality, and Shah 
Jehan alone had a genius of administration comparable to his grandfather’s 
of initiation. In other words, India had the misfortune in her own case to 
see Elizabeth succeeded, not preceded by Mary. Such were the four great 
Mughals, whose united reigns began two years before the accession of Elizabeth, 
and ended at the date of the Parliamentary union of England, and Scotland, 
scarcely yet two hundred years ago.” 

“ Such were they all ; but of them all, Akbar stands unrivalled in liberal 
statesmanship, and Shah Jehan in personal genius. In the hands of this last 
monart'h the unity of India became a visible fact, symbolised by the dazzling 
beauty of his buildings, and even Pope Leo X must give way to him for taste. 
Now it was the Taj^ raising its stately head above its jewelled walls and lace- 
carved windt)ws of white marble, in inconsolable love and sorrow. Again, it 
was the Pear! Mosque of Agra, va>t in proportion and almost unadorned, in 
severity of creamy stone, of sun steeped court and shadowed aisles and 
sanctuary. Yet once more some dainty palace or exquisite oratory, the baths 
of an empress or the hall of audience of a king, testified to the fact that a 
lord of artists sat upon the throne. Rut it was not only in w'hite marble : bat 
Shah J<.‘han gave the reins to his pride in the Indian soil and the Indian People, 
He built the modern Delhi, with her red walls, her broad streets, and her 
magnificent fortress. Ho maile the Peacock Throne^ of gold and jewels, which 
was removed to Persia by Nadir Shah a hundred years later. He and his court 
and household were collections of choice books and pictures. And, like all 
the Mughals, he was himself a past master in the art of illuminating manus- 
cripts. In all this Shah Jehan proved himself the monarch, not of some section, 
but of all his subjects, and as such he is regarded by India to this day. He 
might not be in active sy mpathy with every phase of the popular creeds, but 
there is none who is cut off from .sympathy with him. The enthusiasm that 
spoke in his works is deeply understood. His addition of a third style to the 
architectural glories of the country is never forgotten. And it is still remember- 
ed by the people that, acc^^sding to the unanimous voice of history, India was 
never so well admini.siered as in his day.” (Adapted from Sister Niveditdls 
Web of Indian Life and Dr. Coomarastvamfs writings.) ^ 
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SECTION I : NATIONAL EDUCAT ION MOVEMEN P 

THE BENGAL LITERARY CONFERENGE/1910, AND THE BENGAL NATIONAL COLLEGE, 

In connection with the Bengal Literary Conference which met this year 
at Bhagalpiir on the 14th and the 15th February last, a very interesting 
and unique Exhibition was held of photographs of various places of archaeo- 
logical, antiquarian and historical interest, Buddhistic relics, geological 
specimens, Sanskrit, Arabic, Bengali, Hindi and Persian manuscripts, Ayurvedic 
medicines and scientific ap{)aratus and instruments. The exhibits of the 
Scientific Section included many important instruments and apparatus (some 38 in 
number) turned out by the Scientific and Technical Workshops and the Chemical 
[laboratory of the Bengal National College, Calcutta. They were lent by the 
College authorities in response to an invitation from the ctmveners of the Con- 
ference. I'he more important of 'the exhibits were : — (i) Glass Apparalns 
manufactured in the Chemical Laboratory of the C'ollege, which included an 
Erdmen’s Float, graduated Burettes anti other gi^dualcd tubes; Physical 
Science Apparatus turned out by the College Scientific Workshop, including a 
Mirror Galvanometer (designed by Sj. Jagadi^Klu Ray, the gifted Professor of 
Physics of the College), a Potentiometer, some Calorimeters, .1 Spherometer, a 
Photometer, a Screw-gauge and other apparatus for practical work in the Physical 
Laboratory ; (3) a number oi Aficroscopes turntd out by the Technical Department 
of the College,^ Sj. Jagadindu Ray, the Professor of Physics and Superintendent 
of the College and Sj. Manindra Nath Banerjee, Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Bengal National College, who had been specially dej)uted by the Executive 
(Committee, attended the Ccmfcrencc, and explained to visitors at the 
Exhibition the construction, working etc., of these instruments. 'J’his part of the 
Exhibition, we are infoilned, attracted considerable attention of the visitors. 

.At the same Literary Conference, Sj. Manmdra Nath Banerji read three 
papers respectively on the following subjects : (i) Rasayanic Paribhasa or 

Indian Chemical Terminology ; (2) the Nitre Industry in 'Pirhoot (Behar) and 
(3) Preparation of Makaradhwaja from a scientific point of view. Two papers 
on the first-mentioned subject were read at the Conference, one by Dr. P. C, 
Ray, and the other, bySj. Bankim Chandra Mukerji. In his paper on Rasayanic 
Paribhasa or Chemical Terminology, J>r, P. C. Raj^ gave an interesting account 
of his own deep researches in the dira^tion, sho^Jing how the ancient Chemistry 
of the Hindus contained some excellent technical terms, which exactly expressed 
the processes or properties involved and whicli even modern science could 
hardly improve upon. He also indicated that an exhaustive index of all the cherni- 




* The lenses of course were imported articles. 
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cal terms in Bengali was in course of preparation by himself in collaboration with 
l^andit Harish Chandra Kabiratna of Calcutta. Sj. Manindra Nath Banerji had 
been engaged for some lime past on the same subject and his paper on Bengali 
Chemical Terminology was interesting as well as suggestive. He proceeded on in- 
dependent lines and his contribution is a valued addition to the growing literature 
on the subject. Besides Sj. jagadindu Ray, Lecturer in Phisics and Sj Manindra 
Nath Banerji, Iverlurer in Chemistry, l)oth of whom attended the Conference, as 
delegates of the National rf)uncii of ICducation, two other members of the College 
staff, namely, Sj. Radhakiimu<l Mukerjee, Af.A., PrenUhand Roychand Student^ 
Lecturer in Kconomi^ s, and Sj. Binay Kumar Sarkar, m.a., Lecturer in History 
and English, also attended the Conference. We are glad also that a representa- 
tive of the Malda District (loiincil of Natioiml Education, Sj. Bepin Bchari 
Ciliosh, J^leader, attended the (>)nferencc and read a thoughtful paper on 
the subject of National ICducation. 


MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES AND OF THE 
MASSES GENERALLY-IV 

{ Continued from fif. of the Marilr i()to fiumber of this journal.) 

L Begfinning’s of* Work in Bong-al (continued.) 

In tlie last iircceding thrt*c numbers of this Magazine we have tried to 
give our readers an idea, however imperfect, of the efiforts that are being made 
in di/ferent parts of the c<3untry to raise the educational condition of the 
depressed ('lasses and of the masses generally. )Ve have seen that Bengal 
in particular, which was till very recently so indifferent to the very 
important work of educating the depressed classes among the Hindus and 
the poor(?r sectiijr.s of the Mahomedan community, has since Begun to show 
signs of a' tivit) in the direction. We must confess that the efforts our 
leaders, altliough encouraging for a beginning, are hardly ecjual to the urgent 
requirements of the occasion. We referred in our January issue to the keen 
struggle that has been going on for some time past between the Hindu higher 
castes and the Namasudras of the /^///-tracts in the districts of T'aridpur and 
Backergungo and to the aggressive attitude assjtnncd by the Namasudras to obtain 
social recognition, d'hc? most recent news, how'ever, of a similar struggle 
between the depressed classes and the Kayasthas, a high caste ‘people among 
the Hindus, for social rightsi and privileges comes from Syhlet and is told 
in ‘>ome detail by the Deskahaffa^ a local vernacular >veekly. There in one 
of the villages the Namasudras, the Malis, and the Kayasthas are at 
loggerheads. The Namasudras and the Bases of village Ontehari were 
quarrelling with one another for a long time past, with the result that the latter 
boycotted the former completely and took the vow that those amongst them- 
selves whob assisted the Namasudras, would be outcasted. Then, one Braja-* 
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gobinda Das, a man of the middle classes among the Hhidus, broke the vow and 
joined the Namasudras. So the Kayasthas and Dases of the place have stood 
against him — all in a body. 'J'he feeling of hostility has shown itself in the 
institution of as many as tyventy three lawsuits. So tar for the Dases and 
Kayasthas on the one side and the Namasudras on the other. AVe now come 
to the case of the Wilis of the i)lace who are among the lower castes of the 
Hindu community. The Malis have declared that if the Napits ( barbers ) and 
Dhobas (washermen) do not serve them, they will not bear the palki (palanquin^ 
for them. While the Sabdahar-caste people have taken the oath that if the Afa/is 
and the Namasudras are averse to act as palanquin-bearers for them, they in 
their turn, will not serve the peo[)fc of those castes on occasions of marriage. 
Thus, some sections among the depressed classes and low-castc people among 
the Hindus, such as the Namasudras, the Malis, the Dhoolis ( village bandsmen ), 
etc., on one side, and the Kayasthas on the other, have been quarrelling with one 
another with such bitterness tlmt the Kayasthas have withheld lending money 
to them. I'his has temporarily suspended the frequent cclel>ration of marriages 
in the several communities concerned.. Not only this. The Zemindars have 
also ceased to avail themselves of the servi(;es of^ese depressed-class people in 
the matter of sowing operations. The struggle, in fact, has assumed various 
shapes and serious results are anticipated. The situation indeed, one that 
aills for a wiser treatment. And we canno^t be too indebted to those of our 
people who have been trying hard to ameliorate the condition of the dcpicssed 
classes by providing education to them. 

, Among the agencies working to this end, we consider the Faridpur District 
Association, to which we referred in our last issue, as one of the most impor> 
tant. One striking fact about the district of Faridpur is that one lialf of the 
Hindu population l^elongs to the Namasudra class, and the Association has 
set about its task for the amelioration of this class of the people with an 
amount of zeal and has achieved an amount of success which ought to furnish 
a strong incentive to work to our educated people in other districts of 
Bengal. The Association was started in August, 1907 with the following 
among other objects (i) To establish and maintain National Schools and 
to make provision for physical education, agricultural training and other special 
technical training in combination with the spread of general education. (2) lo 
help in the manufacture of indigenous articles and the creating of a demand for 
Swadeshi manufactures, eschewing all foreign-made articles as far as ijracticable 
and giving preference to Swadeshi arti ics even at a sacrifice. (3) To bring about 
a relaxation of some of the hard ana fast regulations of the caste system ; 
to remove evil practices among the different castes ; to form village associations 
and to strengthen Hindu Society in its efforts to enforce its rules upon its 
members. (4) To settle amicably by means of arbitration, disputes and 
differences between parties. The records of the Association for the first two 
ymars of its existence show that in all these departments of work a satisfactory 
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amount of work had been carried out. I'lie Association has started Branches in 
a number of thanas or Talukas^ and has over two hundred representatives enrolled 
as members. It has apf)ointcd regular preachers who work in the several thanas 
and are paid by monthly allowance s. 'I’hese preachers go from village to village, 
prea('h Swadeshi and furni.^h rej)orts to the Association on such matters as 
education, sanitation etc. During the year 1908 twelve such preachers worked in 
ten of the thanas of the district, and it is noteworthy that three of them were 
Mahomedans. 

T'he kind of educational work tliat the Association ha.s been doing and 
with which vve are mcjre coiK'erned here, owes much of its admitted progress to 
the efforts of these Swadeshi preachers. \\'herever a preacher finds the 
necessity of starting a national primary school, he rei)ort.s the matter to the 
Association, wliich then either directly starts, or help in the starting of such 
a school. In this way the Association has been increasing its sphere of educa* 
tional work, and maintains at present no lo.ss than twenty-five National Schools 
in the district. One of lhc.se schools, —the National School at Kamargram, 
is a Secondary one, teaching u[) to the Fifth Standard Course of the National 
Council of Education, BengaJ, w^ile the rest are all Primary Schools. The 
most salient featiues of the scliools under the Association are as follows : 

1 'hc students in all these schools, with the exception of Kamargram and 
Burirhat schools and the Baoniira Madrassa, belong to the artizan and the 
agriculturist communities. By far the largest numbers are Namasudras ; then 
come the Mahomedans ( agriculturist ) and last of all the Sahas, Subarnabaniks 
and Kamars and other miscellaneous classes among the depressed population. 
In Kamargram, Burirhat and Baonara schools there are also lots of students of 
the above cla.sses intermixed with boys belonging to the upper classes. Again, 
in many of the schools for the Namasiidra and Mahomedan cultivators, there are 
boys and girls belonging to the.se communities reading side by side. 

It also speaks well for the Association that among its members and its 
prcachcTs there are Mahomedan gentlemen, and that among the managers or 
secretaries of schoeds under it are Mahomedan workers. And this fact, togeth. r 
with the one already indicated that all clas.scs of .students in the .schools o'ad 
side by side without any distinction of caste or creed, goes to show the national 
character of the Association and to testify to the e.xistence of excellent relations 
between the two great communities, the Hindus and MalK)medan.s, of the 
district. The schools under the Association teach .some 1200 students all told. 
The number of students in ea^h of the twenty-five schools -range.s from 24 to 100, 
wliile the average number reaches the fairly large figure of 48. Again, the Asso- 
ciation not merely keeps supervision over these schools, but has rendered also 
pecuniary help to them in the form of monthly grants- in-aid. The total grant 
comes up at present to Ks. 77 every month, and they range from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 
separately .; while the average grant to each school reaches over Rs. 3. Besides these 
grant.s, the Association has decided to spend Rs, 50 a month in maintaining an 
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Inspector of schools, at least for a period of six months in the year and limited as 
the resources of the Association are, it is not expected to do more at present. 
We now proceed to give some details about the progress of actual educational 
work which the Association has been the means of achieving. Of the fourteen 
thanas into which the district of Faridpur is divided, all iinth the exception of one 
only, possess one or more such schools each. The thana of Oopalgunge, 
which has the most high percentage of Namasudra population, counts no less 
than six schools under the Association. 

The following list gives names of places where the schools under the Asso- 
ciation are located with the amount of grant paid to each of them : Thana 
Bhusana — ( t ) Kamargram ( High National school ) Rs lo ; Thana Gopalgun^e 
— ( I ) Manikhar, Rs. 2 ; ( 2 ) Cobra, Rs. 2 : ( 3 ) Majhiganti, Rs. 2 ; ( 4 ) Pan- 
churia, Rs. 2 ; ( 5 ) Nabukhali, Rs. 2 ; ( 6 ) Manikhar ( Night school ), Rs. 2. 
Thana Kotalpara, — ( i ) Hiran, Rs. 3 ; ( 2 ) Daharpara, Rs. 3^(3) Ragan 
Uttarpara, Rs. 2 ; ( 4 ) Dubagrain, Rs 4. Thana Baliakandi — ( r ) Baonara 
Rajdharpur ( Madrasa j, Rs 5 ; ( 2 ) ^Sonaikuri, Rs. 2 ; ( 3 ) Ramnagar, Rs. 2. 
Thana Mitksudpur — (i) Dhalagram, Rs.^ 2; (2) Nizamkandi, Rs. 2. Thana 
Pansa — (i) Para Belgachi, Rs. 2 ; (2) Helai^cha, Rs. 3. Thana Na^^arkanda — 
Solapur, Rs. 2. Thana Madaripur — Bajitpur, Rs. 2. Thana Gosany;er JTat~ 
Burirhat, Rs. lo. IViana Palan^e^ — Yogpatta, Rs. 3. Thana Bhan^^a — Bliangar- 
para, Rs. 2. Thana Rajlnirl -Sajjankanda, Rs. 5 . Thana Nijagram, 

Rs. 2. 

The above facts are sufficiently encouraging ; but it should be remembered 
that out of a total population of about nineteen lakhs and a half, so much as about 
three lakhs and a quarter are Namasudras and about ten lakhs are Mahomedans ; 
and it is clear that there is an almost unlimited field of work for the Asso- 
ciation. Thus, although the Association will have to extend its operations many 
times over before it can adequately meet the reejuirements of the Uistrict, still 
the success it has already achieved in the line of educational work among the 
depressed clas.ses of the Hindu community and the poorer classes of the Maho- 
medans calls for special commendation. 

It would be invidious to mention names ; still wc feel we should be wanting 
in the discharge of our duty if we did not mention the honoured name of 
Sj. Ambika Charan Muzumdar, m.a., b.l., President of the Association, as one 
of the prime-movers in this particular educational work, to whose lead the move- 
ment owes so much. 

LITERARY WEALTH OF INDIA : SEARCH FOR PRAKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS 

I 

During the Jast two or three years I was busy collecting Prakrit work.s, 
especially grammatical works in Prakrit. In my search for those works I saw a 

4 
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small note in the Indian Anfujuary* about by After a 

few days I saw a (juotation in Dr. Hoernle’s edition of Chanda’s Prakrtta Laksh- 
mana from a Erakrita grammar by Sul)ha<‘handra along with the quotations 
from those of Hcmaelnndra, 'IVivikiama and othc'rs. Anxious to procure a copy 
of the work I referred to IVof. Aufrecht’s Cataloi^us Caialo^^onwi to find out the 
place where the work is to be f(»und. To my astonishment I found the following 
remark untler Siil)lia('liandra. 

— In the proct‘edings of Asiatic Society of Bengal 
1875-77 a Ihakrit gram in. ir is m-'iitioned called by Subha.sagara 

which may be i(lentic\il with the present work. But I doubt whether the name 
Subhasagara has ever been heard of by any one else than by my honoured friend 
Mitra.” 

Nothing enlightened on the point for whic'h I referred to the Catalogue and 
being the more anxious I referred to the notices of Sanskrit Mss. by Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Milra and found the following entry in Vol. III. page 19. 

“But the most important oi my acquisitions are some lrcati.se.s on the gram- 
mar of the Brakiita language. 'These include rst Audary'achi/fiamany of Sul^ha- 

sai^ara Name of these has been Jiotieed in Prof. Lassen\s 

Institutoncs IVakrAifac \\\v\ alTof them will I think be new to European 

seholars. 'File fiiNt I believe is the same which Dr. Hoernle has noticed in the 
Indian Antiquary of August last«{ 18731 ; but it is there described as the work of 
one Suhhachandra. My coilev comprises only two cdiapters. It has been 
co[)ie(l fioin * text wliit'h from the ap[K\irance of its paper and the antiquated 
form of its writing I l)eli(‘ve is about five hundred years old.” 

From the above rem irks it appears that Sabdachintamanivritti by Subha- 
chandra must la' the. same as Andaryachintamani, the author of which must be 
either Suhhachandra or Subhasagara. So wath the hope that my desire will be 
fulfilled, I at once got Andaryachintamani on loan from the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Government Colleclion\ When I went through the work 
for thv? ([notation of Dr. Hoernh', I neither found the quotation in the work nor 
any possibility of its being found in the work as the author docs not use in 
dependent signs as 'rilvikrama does in his grammar. .So I set it down that :liis 
w(^rk is not the same as Sabdachintamanivritti l)v Subhachmidra. Being 
disappointed in one particular I niturally began to doubt rhe reality of 
the other statement also ; and strange to .say, my surmise has turned out 
to be a reality. 

• II 

The author of this work is nM Subhasagara, but one Srutasagara iis is evident 
from the following extract found in the colophon at the end of eat'h Adhyaya 


Pag:e 29 of 1873. 
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Again, we have a commentary on Yasastilakachampukavya (Ed. Kavyamala 
70) by one Srutasagara who writes the following in the colophon to that work at 
the end of every. Asvasa, 

iTm«rr^rw 5 »rwT’sitw»rT^'g »n ^ T?tv?t 9 TiT^ 

From the two colophons we see that the two Srutasagaras were the Jrfishyiis of 
the same Sri Vidyanandin and the second aullior has composed a Prakrita gram- 
mar. So we may conclude that the author of this Audaryachintamani must be 
the same Srutasagara the author of the commentary on Vasaslilakachampu- 
kavya. 

Now a critic may question whether the two authors may not be Subhasagaras 
only instead of Srutasagaras. It is easy to clear tliis doubt. We must thunk the 
author himself for having dispersed the cloud around his own name. Me cites 
his own name as an example for under the 1 syth. sutra of isl Adhyaya. 

According to that sutra becomes If his name had been ^»r- 

tibii; it should have assumed a different form a('cording to another sutra, 

Again at the end of the 5th Adhya}a lie ipserts a verse* with his own name in it. 
d'here it is given ‘HT^^nTT. If l\is namg ha(J^e('n ’=^H^TiTT the chandas 
(rrietre^ of the sloka will be spoiled. So we may undoubtedly say that the author 
of Audaryachintamani was Srutasagara only. 

III 

Let us now consider who this Srutasagara was, Nvhat were his other works 
and when he flourished ? As with all Sanskrit authors, we cannot answer the 
above questions to one’s satisfaction. Vet I sliall make bold to pulilish the 
following few statements about the author and his lim(*. Srutasagara was a 
tierce Digambara jaina and he devoted the greater part of his attention to crusli- 
ing the rival sect. He was the pupil of Sri Vidyanandin who was the pupil of 
Devendrakirti, He was skilled in .Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry. The following are 
some of his works which came under my notice. There may be some others also. 

Audaryachintamani ( J ; a commentary on Shatprabhrita 
( ; a commentary on Yasastilakachampu ( j ; 
Anantavratakatha ( ^iI^?n!ninrT ) ; Jainendrayajnavidhi ( ; Sidha- 

chakrarchanastakanibandha 1 ) ; Tatwarthatika (?mT^cr) ; 

Jnanarnavagadyatika ( ) ; Vralakathakosa ( ) ; Eki- 

bhavastotra ; Purandaravidhikathopakhyanam ( 

; Dasasutritikatatwarthi ). 

It was from the first three that ve learn what»I have above written about 

the author. • 

IV 

This work Audaryachintamani is a treatise on the Grammar of the Prakrita 
language. The book consists of six chapters, but the last portion of the sixth 
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chapter is wanUng. I am at a loss to understand how Dr, Rajendra Lall Mitra 
was able to see only two chapters in this work and name the author as Subha- 
sagara although at the end of every chapter his ^name is given as Srutasagara. 
The author does not use the Samjnas or signs of Panini or Hemachandra hut 
makes use of new ones. As for instance in the Sutram vSruta- 

sagara writes Butin th 2 corresponding sutra 

Hemachandra says W TTZrt ZW ^ AVhat Hemachandra 

calls our Srutasagara calls as fyrz. This justifies the statement of the 
author — 

1 

that he is composing only a so(}ucl to the Grammar of Akalanka Ihijya- 
pada which docs not treat of Prakrita. So the Samjnas in my opinion will be 
the same as those of Akalankapiijyapada. And he (juotes some sutras* 
of Sanskrit grammar here and there and these are not found in any other 
grammar. So 1 suppose these also to belong to Akalankapujyapada’s Jainendra- 
vyakarana. 

This work is more exjj^.sive an^l explanatory than those of Hemachandra 
and Trivi karma as will be. evident from the following extracts. 

1. Hemachandra : ^ I ^ W 

Trivikrama : same as Hemachandra. 

Srutasagara ; ip. \\ 1 I 

# 

2. Hemachandra: 11 ^ 

I 1 I W 

Trivikrama: II ^ nt: 

_ V> 

I Tfn I ^ W I 

3. Srutasagara : ^ 3 Tcf^T^i«ni^ II ^ ^ P 

I I I ^ I ^*xnT?[TOT u 

I give only two examples above. There are many other such instances in 
the works. 

V 

It remains now only to say something about the time of the author. I can 
say nothing more than what Dr. R. G. Rhandarkar wrote on the subject. He 
argues that Srutasagara w.is the pupil of Sri Vidaynandin w'ho was the suc- 
cessor as high t)riest of Oevondralcirti. Devandrakirti’s predecessor was Padma- 
nandin. In a work entitlecf Sudarsanacharita by Nemidatta, Simhanandin is re- 
presented as Nomidatta’s teacher and as the pupil of Mallibhushana. Nemidatta 
wrote another work called Sripalacharita in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the 
following succession list 

I. Padmanandin — High priest of Sarasvatiya Gachcha of the Muta 

* vrju; KjninfwSiw# 
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S:im^);ha ; 2. Dcivendrakirti : 3. Vidyanandin 4, MuUibhushana, tcachcT 

of Simhanandin who was the teacher of Nemidalta. Samvat 1585. 

Siinhanandin the author’s teicher was the pupil of this last. Neinidatta 
represents himself as “devoted to the service of Srutasagara and other Yati.s.’^ 
So that Srutasagara’s literary activity must be referred to about the year 1 550 
samvat or 1494 a. n. 

VI 

In the August 1908 issue of the “Journal and Proceedings” of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was published a list of Jaina manuscripts def)osited in the 
society's library. 'Phe list was prepared by Pandit Kunja Vihari Myavabhushana 
Esq., Oriental Librarian of the Society. The list was intended U) include all 
and only Jaina works. I was ([uite astonished not to find this work in the 
list. I am afraid that tlie Librariati did not think this to be a Jaina manuscript. 
The said list in addition to not containing this Jaina work iiK'ludcs some other 
works, such as by ^ and which 

are not Jaina \Norks. 

* VII 

A few words about Prakrita grammars in general and I shall have done. 
There are two schools of grammar in PAikrita de 3 T(ng with the two dialects of 
the Prakrita I^anguago. 'I'he works of Chanda, M(‘ma('handra, Trivikrama, 
Subhachandra and Srutasagara dealing mainly *vith the Jaina rlialecls of Prakrita, 
the language of the Holy Sutras of the Jains and other Prakrita works of 
Jaina authors. The rest such as Prakritaprakasa of Vararuchi, Samkshi[)tasara 
of Kramadisvara, Prakritasarvasva of Markandeyakavindra, Kalpataru of Rama- 
larkavagisa and others deal with the Aryan Prakrit dialects used in the ordinary 
works, as for instance in the Sanskrit dramas of the {)rcsent day. Of these 
Prakrit Grammar.s, those on the Aryan Prakrita are found but rarely here and 
there. The rest such as Hemachandra, Trivikrama «S:c. are veiy generally known 
and copies found everywhere. So persons studying the Sanscrit works in which 
Prakrita appears should study the treatises on the Aryan Prakrita dialects.* 
Why they should study these works only will be evident from the following 
extract from the commentary on Mrichchhakatika. 

finpt ^«mr?NT8’ii7: i »nrrfhrrarnfTOTt 

TTi>r: 1 ^iirT4*l«rT«iT*rT5^ i”t 

* Prakrita Prakash^ with its four comrnentar'es, Saujivani^ Monorama^ Subo* 
dhini Manjari ; Satnkshiptasara Prakrita Jipika of Chandidevavarnian, etc. 

t Running translation of the above : — i. e, among the speakers of Prakrita 
dialects in this play the Manager, the Actress, Radanika, Ba.santasena, her 
mother, her female attendant, Karnapuraka, the Brahmin wife of Charudatta, 
Sodhanaka, and the Provost, these eleven speak the Sauraseni dialect ; Biraka 
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From this we learn how many languages arc met with in this work. And 
these languages were not treated of in the Jaina Frakrita grammars of Hema- 
ehandra, "IVivikrama cS:c. All these arc found in the other set of grammars. 
Sanskrit Pandits of to-day study most probably Ilemachandra and others, and 
when any Prakrita word in tlie dramas appears to be ungrammatical according to 
them, ignorantly go to correct the word according to their grammar. I have 
known instances of such corrections. So 1 had to lay so much stress on this 
point. So grammars of Hemchandra’s school are of no practical use in these 
days us thf)se ol the other school, although many words assume the same 
foim according to the two sets of grammars. So T would advise j)ersons 
wisliing to study Aryan and Dramatic Prakrita, to study Prakrita Sar\asva, 
Kalpataru, and other works stated above which only will be of any practical 
use to them. 

1 give b(dow a few of the verses occurring in the work, Audaryachintamani, 
which may he in any way helplul in inlening something about the author. 

.V • 

\\ ^8 a ii 

Tf^'w*r | 

*na7 ^ ii a i 

fV<qT«r(^T^: ii i 

srm f(JiTsfT >5Tir«rnf ii ii • 

TTcRf^t » t8< II 

N. H. In conclusion I have to state that I was not able as yet to see 
Subhachandra’s (irannnar. 1 do not know when I may succeed in my atteri.^it. 
All my attempts till now have failed. 

Aksha Lii'.k\rv I S. F. V. RANGANATHAbVAMI. 

Vi/ag.ap4Uam t Aryavaraguru 

February i, i^w. J Member of t/u Asiatic Society t>f Bengal. 

and Chandanaka speak the i\vi«iti dialect ; the jester-companion speaks the 
Frachya dialect ; the Message-men, the three attendants of the king’s brother-in- 
law, of \’asantasena and of Charudatta, the Buddhist monk and the son of 
Cliarudatta, these six speak the Magadhi dialect ; the wife of the king’s 
brother-in-law speaks the Apabhramsa dialect ; the Rashtriya speaks the Bhasha 
dialect ; the two Ckandalas speak the Ghandali dialect ; and Mathura and the 
two gamblers speak the Dhakka dialect. — The Editor ^ Dawn Magazine, 
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SECTION II ; STUDEN'FS^ COLUMN 

NEAR BHUBANESWAR : THE TEMPLE OP GOURl DEVI 

In the March 1910 number of this Maga/.inc a very interesting article 
on “Bhubaneswar and its world-famed Temple” from the pju of Sj. Ganatuiti 
Ray was published. 'Fhe writer begins his article with an account of his 
journey from the city cJf Calcutta to Bhubaneswar with special reference to the 
precincts of Orissa and gives a bird s-cye view of the t(nvn whi<'h was for 
some six centuries the capital of the K(*sari Kings, who were great [)iitrons of 
learning in literature, science and art. The towji of Bhubaneswar, in Orissa, 
is, no doubt, noted far and wide for its saiu'tity as (he rq>osittwy of a large 
number of Hindu temples which lie scattered about within its limits. Some 
of these temi)les are exceptionally beautiful and are of high architectural 
value and the most famous of them all is, of course, the temple of Lingaraj 
Mahadeva, better known as the temple of Bhubaneswar, which was tlte writer’s 
main sul)ject-matter, and which is iidmittodly rcg»irded as one of the grandest 
and finest monuineni.s of Hindu avchitecture. 'The town itself has many 
charms and the scenery it presents at [)iaces are very attractive. 'Fhe Bindu- 
saravar, a miniature lake, is another objec^ o? intc^^i^^t. It is a tank surrounded 
on three sides with groups of temples and having in th(; centre of it a temple, 
which cannot but excite the admiration of a visitor. 'The watei is held in 
great veiVTJition by the pilgrims, as it is supposed to lie a comjiosition of holy 
waters from all the famous shrines of the Hindus, and tli(;y bathe in the tank 
and jierforni religious rites by its si(I(\ Besides these notable objects, there 
are many other temples anrl shrines in Bhnban'*swar, which tlie writer has not 
failed lo notice, and which furnish striking evidence of the artistic skill of the 
ancient artisans of Orissa. “All th.‘sc shrines” says the writer, “cluster round 
this lake ( Bindusarovar ), but at considerable distances, say one is half a mile, 
another is one mile, and so on. Far from this Snrovar there are many temples 
now covered with dense forest. It is said that seven thousand shrines once ^ 
clustered round this sacred lake of Bindusarovar,” Bhubaneswar is thus full 
of temples and shrines, most notable among them being the tem[)le of Lingaraj 
Mahadev to which we have already referred. 

But there are other temples outside the boundaries of the temple, but near 
to it, which, though not so important as the far-famed temple of Bhubaneswar, 
are still remarkable monuments of Orissan art, d'hese temples are situated 
in the maidan by Ihe bank of the river Gangeya^ that runs along the fcjot of 
the rocky tableland, and the principal /»f them aro nine in number, namely, 
the temple of Gouri^ the temple of Parusrames^ar, and those of Kedareswar, 
Mukteswar, Sidheswar, Raja Rani, Bhaskareswar, Megheswar and Bralimeswar. 
Of these nine temples, the temple of Gouri D'::vi, which forms the subject- 
matter of my present imrration, is situated about a quarter mile off the great 
temple of Bhubaneswar. 

The history of the origin of the above temple is thus briefly tolcj. It is 
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said, that a ^Siddhapurushd! or saint came to the place with a tapaswini^ a female 
anchorite, when the place was full of jungles and built a holy cottage or asram 
and together practised Yo^a and austerities, and it is on one and the same 
day attained Samadhi or salvation of their souls, in the course of a few^ years. 
They are believed to have come from the Deccan and posscs.sed wonderful 
spiritual [)ovvers. AVhen the Raja of Bhuvaneswar came to know of their 
demise, he caused two tem[)les to he (ir(‘ct(‘d on the spot where they attained 
and set u[) Iwt) images in the two temples, vi/,., one a Linga of 
of Mahadeva ( ), and (»ther, an irnagi‘ of (kmri, called Gouri murti. 

7'his image of Gcjuri, is a beautiful si)ecimcn of sculpture, having been re- 
presented in the figure of a virgin girl. 'J’he face is nicely cut, tlie proportions 
of the limbs arc well maintained and the contours of the body most skilfully 
de|)ictcd. 'I'he ornaim'iits and the sanr worn by the Devi have been artistically 
carved on the body with graceful foldings and pilgrims of both sexes feel en- 
chanted at the sight of the image of Gouri Devi. 

As time rolled on, the temple of fiouri was neglected, with the consequence 
that it began to show signs of (k‘('ay and portions of it actually fell down. A 
rich inhabitant of nhubanes\>y:?j Sivaram Santra by name, then came forward 
\Nith help and the temple was repaired, 'This repair, however, was carried out 
v^ery ('himsily ; for, the loose stones, that had fallen down from the sides of the 
temijle were merely piled up with sand and lime in such a manner that the 
body of tlie temj)h‘ was nu'rrly prevcMited from falling clown, d'he present 
fantastic shape of the building is due to tins circumstance. 'The two front 
wings are still missing and the dome with kahisa and otiter ac cessories are gone. 
It is the duty of the Hindus to help in rc'iiewing or rebuilding the two missing 
wings, rectifying the defects in the walls, and building the roofing dome and 
re[)lacing the missing on the top. 'I'he work of reparation of the 

tem])lu lieing iirgonl, it was undertaken two year.s since by Swami Keshabanand 
^ Hralimaehary and it progressed for some time under the superintendence of 
R'li IVasanna Kumir \\\\ Saheb, an expert engineer of Bhubaneswar ( B. N. 
Railway ) ; but it was soon sus[K'nded for want of adequate funds. It appeal s 
that the work of rc[)air would again be resumed and efforts are being mad^ to 
collect funds for the purpose and a public appeal has been issued through the 
newspapers (’ailing for donations to be scut to the engineer Rai 8aheb at his 
above address. We lio[ie that this time the progress would be satisfactory and 
the work of replacing and rebuilding would soon be completed.' 

Like the Rindusarc)var at Bhubaneswar there is a sacred ‘sarovar’ very close 
to the temple of Gouri Devi,* which is also, like the Bindusarovar, an oliject 
of sacred interest. 'This reservoir, having connexion with a bed of spring, 
supplies water all the year round ; and the water is very good and clear and the 
sadhus compare it with the water of the Ganges at Hard war. It never gets 
dirty or defiled, as the spring is perennial. Numerous people, pilgrims as well 
as local men, daily repair to that place to take a Imth in the tank and to worship 
the god dnd goddess, p. C, S, 
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30. Mikaradhwaja -I'here is no substitute for this matchless preparation in 
any other system of medicine. There is hardly a disease which does not find some 
relief or complete cure by the use of Makaradhwaja. It gives most satisfactory 
^tesults in case f)f general debility arising from whatsoever cause, typhus and 
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asthma, fevers of all kinds, bubonic plague, weak brain, dropsy, cholera, 
diarrhoea, dyspepsia, 'loss of nerve power, giddiness, etc. Price Rs. 24 per tola. 
Price of medicine for 7 doses Re. f. V.-P. P. charges As. 5 only extra. 

31. Vasanta Kusumakaram —The surest cure for diabetes melitus, nervous 

debility, excessive thirst, parched tongue, burning sensation in hands and feet, 
fatigue, swoons, difficult urination, spermatorrhaea, etc. Price of medicine for 
7 doses Rs. 6 . V.-P. P. charges As. 6 only extra. 

82. Rakta Suddhi op Blood Puriflep -Everybody knows that blood IS the 
chief cause of human life. If the bipod is impure various sorts of maladies 
arise, m., ulcciation of the mouth, spre c)es, maggots in the nose, ulcerated 
gums, pimples and boils ovei the body, abscesses, change of colour of the skin, 
syphilic eruptions, chionic headache, impaired digestion, redness and stiffness 
of the skin, loss of sensation in the joints, black spots over the skin, swelling of 
the ears and nose, paleness and weakness of the body, dropsy, scales over the 
skin of the body, lepiosy, ringworm, and othei skin diseases, offensive smell 
throughout the body, dullness oT spirits, tastelessness, itching sensation of the 
skin, etc. Our Rakta Suddhi is a potent remedy to remove the poison from 
the system. It purifies the blood, cures the syphilitic eruptions, imparts tone 
and vigour to the weak system, revives lost appetite and permanently removes 
all affections narrated above due to impure blood ; improves complexion and 
invigorates the neivous system. Price Rs. 2 per box covering 20 days. V.-P. P. 
charges for 1 or 2 boxes As. 6 only extra. 

83. Slddhamakantdhwaja — Is the most potent alterative in the Hindu 

Pharmacoprea. It cures all sorts of fevers, dyspepsia and its attendant symp- 
toms, all kind of neuralgic pains ; removes every kind of disorder of the 
respiratory organs and regulates and improves digestive functions. In sboit^ 
there is no disease for which it is not a cure. If you use this peerless medicine, 
you will not lose your manly power and youthful vigour even when you celebmte 
your centenary. Price per toUa Rs. 80. Price of medicine for 7 doses Rs. 8 .^ 
V.-P. P, charges extra. *• 

34. Pain Kfllcr — ^This is for internal use> whereas Pain Balm is for external 
use. A soverign remedy to cure all pains in any part of the body due to vitiated 
wind or vayu. Price per box Re. 1. V.-P. P. charges for 1 to 8 boxes As. 5 ^ 
only extra. 
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kng^ wiih stu^ ^ 4*^ sgiuare^ 9i the i^es for n^tiw 
is to have cost ^i,300«ooa Hie vf 90 

ifi circumference with an area of 6fXX) acres and contaiM^'^M^ 
30QO,ooo»ocx> (three thousand million) cubic feet. The dam had a leng^ 
of twelve miles^ averaging 50 to 60 ft, in height and was 200 ft. 
at the crest a . ♦ a The Ambaganga river was dammed up by 
a solid work of masonry 99 ft. in top width and rising 40 ft* above the 
ordinary high level of the stream. An embankment was carried thence 
from 40 ft to 90 ft. in height for 24 miles forming a series of navigable 
lagoons and then furthur prolonged by a canal for 57 miles more* 
» # » Two schemes in the north are of such dimensions that 

their restoration at the present tirne would cost £ 200,000 (two hundred 
thousand pounds) « « « There are to-day more than SCXX? 

reservoirs in the island, from which the cultivators derived their streams 
for irrigation , anti almost the whole of ihcu situated upon the 
site.s of former works conshticted ages mtte. Its monarchs of that far-- 
off time were faithful Buddhists who sought to give practical proofe 
of their religious /eal \fhich the great founder of their creed required 
of his followers. The works remain rnonumei\ts to their piety and 
wisdom, combined perhaps with a natural proportion of personal 
pride in leaving such memorials behind them. Even British, Cover- 
nor^ and Engineers in modern times have nourished a similar and not 
ignoble amhttonr fDeakin\ Irrigated India, pp. 239-240) 

( C ) 

Leaving aside for a moment what Mr. Deakin characterises as the 
“ boldness of the designs and the massive executions ” of these hydraulic 
engineering projects of C eylon which, he declares, “ are still the won* 
_der of the modern engineer,” let us turn to the whole-hcartedneas of 
the irfigation foluj> pursued by the ancient Sinhalese monarchs. 
The same authority declares that “to a vegetarian race there was nothing 
so important as the assurance of certain and %bundant harvests and, 
therefore, these ancient monarchs put their whole strength into an irri‘ 
gation policy." * So the Sinhalese " deWoped during the earliest ages 
an irrigation system on the greatest scale. In the past, according 

to the ^timony of more than district engineer, by means of elabor- 
0^ eonneetioHs md distributaries, every dgiblet of water was employod 
itoij it has been the best hope of the ^cent (British) Administmtors 
to1>o ehte to rescue the schemes which made this economy possttide 
hiitRdreds ^wara ago. There have been already 2,250 sm;^ tanhs 
l^itish tmgipeers, without wanting those whii^ h»«e iMiNm 
iiW How this economy of water 

< lHai words, " every driblet of witer 
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was employed ” would appear from the following observations of the 
Government contained in the Report for i 8 S 8 from which Mr. Deakirf 
(Quotes : “ There is no part of the island except the central mountain 

districts, in which the remains of ‘‘canals and tanks are not found 

Almost all irrigation works are found on investigation to form but 

parts of large connected systems^ affecting great stretches of country 

The Yodiela (canal) itself, 54 miles long, is only one link in a connected 

chain of tanks reaching far north and westward Another system 

as yet only partially explored extended from the foot of the Central 
Mountains to the sea on the south coast ; 'while the remains of ancient 
cities which are frequent in Uva show that the country was once 
highly cultivated by the agency of canals, the remains of which are 
often crossed when traversing the forest ** pp. 241, 242). From 

the foregoing facts the Official Report for 1888 mentioned above inclines 
to the view that the answer to the question, “ whether the whole 
island was ci^er at one time under cultivation ” must be made in the 
affirmative. A similar statement is also to be found in the Report of 
a Committee of the (Ceylon) Legislative Council, 1867. There we 
read: — ‘‘The Sinhalese. monarchs vied with each otter in the construction 
of irrigation works and in giving every possible encouragement to 
agricultural enterprise. Vast tracts of country now covered with the 
vegetation of centuries once abounded in grain'* {Ibid p. 240^. Mr. 
Deakin points to the extensive irrigation operations of King Para- 
kraina Bahu of Ceylon (who flourished in the middle of the 12th century 
A. O.) in support of the view that water in Ceylon was not allowed to 
run to waste in the sea, but was, on the contrary, harnessed and utilised 
for irrigational purposes. “ This King constructed 1470 tanks and 534 
canals and repaired 1395 large with 960 smaller tanks and 3621 
canals. Some of, the older works, which ‘he put into working order 
are believed to date back to 500 n. c.” ( Ibid 240^. The subsequent 
fate of the Sinhalese irrigational system whereby “ by means of elabo- 
rate conneejions and distributaries, every driblet of water was em- 
ployed,” may be thus stated in Mr. DeakinV' words : — “During the 
period of the Tamil invasions of the 13th century many of these works 
were destroyed and others neglected so as to soon destroy themselves. 
The Portuguese were blind to their value and guilty of wilful vandalism, 
though the Dutch, who succeeded them, were unable from their own 
experience to appreciate the navigable canals and take some steps for 
their irvftintenance. Still little was done and the island, which had 
maintained according to thfc records no less than five million people, 
|Yas unable, when its irrigation was restricted, to support more than 
lltree quarters of a million ” p. 242). Under British Govern- 
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meat, however^ 2250 small tanks have been repaired by British, 
engineers” and there have been considerable ” restorations involving the 
reconstruction of 59 large reservoirs, of 245 anicuts or dams, and of 700 
miles of canals, either wholly or partially renewed. Many of these 
works are of notable dimensions ” {Ibid p. 248). These later works, 
undertaken by the British Government, it will be noticed, are mostly 
restorations of older Sinhalese works and may be “ taken,” in the words of 
Mr. Deakin, “ as illustrative of the scope and character of the engineer- 
ing ability of the ancient Sinhalese and of the present Irrigation 
Department ” {Ibid p. 248). ^ 

(t>) 

Mr. Deakin s view, supported by the testimony of present British 
engineers in the island, that under the older Sinhalese regime * not a 
driblet of water was allowed to run to waste in the sea,’ would appear 
t4>be literally borne out by what*is recorded in the Sinhalese Chroni- 
cle, MahawansOy of the spirit which ayimated the irrigation policy of 
that renowned monarch Parakrama Rahu I, to whose gigantic and 
benevolent undertakings,* we have already referred to. In chapter 
LXVIII.of the above york (vide Mudaliyar L. ^C. VV^jesinha^s edition 
pp. 147-150), we read of king Parakrama Bahu explaining to his 
ministers the prospects of agriculture under the then existing conditions 
of rainfall in his kingdom and the consequent need of utilising to the 
uttermost whatever water could be obtained for purposes of irrigation. 
Thus said the king : — ” In the Kingdom that belongeth*to me there are 
many paddy lands that are watered chiefly by the water from rain 
clouds. But the fields that depend on a perpetual supply of water 
from the rivers and tanks are very few in number. The land is studded 
thickly with numerous rocks and thick forests and great marshes. 
In a country like unto this^ n^t even the least 'quantity of water that ts 
obtained by rain should be •allowed to flow into the ocean without pro* 
filing man. Therefore, save the mines of gems ^and gold and other 
precious things, the rest of the land should be turned into rice-fields.’^ 
And the Chronide goes on to narrate hftw he caused a huge dam to 
be thrown across the river Jajjara that had Hben long in ruins and 
which had caused exceeding great trouble to kings in former times 
and how by means of a canal “ of great breadth and strength, the 
depth whereof was equal to the height qf several men holding their 
hands aloft,” the king diverted the whole course of the said river 
whi#i began to flow along the new channel “ up to the country of 
Ra 0 a--Kara 4 i^ki^^ where, as pointed out by Mr. Wijesinha in a foot-^ 
extepaive remains ofj|tapendous irrigation works are still to be 
” the King caused 
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the forest on both sides of the stream ” (f. the new channel or canal ) 
“ to be cut down,” and '' he formed fields of several thousand waggons 
of paddy seed in extent ; and because this portion of the country 
was full of granaries filled with perpetual supply of paddy, they called 
it Kottha-buddhay which significth the perpetual granary'" (Ibid pp. 
147-149^. The above is but one instance of the innumerable and 
gigantic irrigation works all narrated in detail in the Mahaimnso and 
other Sinhalese chronicles whereby King Parakrama Bahii was able 
to harness and utilise the rainfall in his kingdom with the follow- 
ing result: — Thus did this wise ruler make the revenue that was 
obtained from the new paddy fields alone to be greater than the 
revenue which had been derived from the old paddy fields in the 
kingdom ; and when he had accomplished this he made the country 
so prosperous that the inhabitants thereof should never know the 
evils of famine” {Ibid p. 150J. 

SiXTioN^ Tiiiutv-Tiuki) 

(^•\) 

Mr. Deakin remarks in the work f from whicli we have so largely 
quoted that “the feature of the Sinhalese system' of supply” in other 
words, the irrigation system of Ceylon, “ is akin to that of Southern 
Madras* and differs entirely from that of Bengal, since it relies very 
largely upon storage upon the system of storing water in tanks 

of huge dimensions and distributing' the same by means of distributary 
channels or canals to the fields for purposes of cultivation. And there 
is also the clear evidence of inscriptions to satisfy us that it was the 
people of Southern India, the Tamils, who were greatly instrumental 
in perfecting, if not introducing, the .system of irrigation as pursued 
by the .Sinhale.se people. Thus, we read in the last paragraph of the 
translated inscription on Rock no. 2 at Mihintale as given in Tumour's 
Epitome of the History of Ceylon, p^ po : — “ The services and dues from all 

the lands belonging tof'this vihara shall be regularly obtained 

According , to the supply ^of water in the “ the same 

shall be distributed to ^ the vihara lands in the manner formerly 
regulated by the Tamils' ( Ibid p. 90 ). The date of" the inscription, as 
shown by Tumour must have been the Buddha-varsha (Buddha-era) 
80S) p, 79). I Lastly, every student of the ancient 

and mediaeval religious, political and artistic history of the Sinhalese 

^ __ • ^ 

f Irrigated India^ p, 24a 

♦ Or*huge artificial tank appmaching the site of a lake from which canals were 
led off, as we have seen in previous articles of this scries, 

LSir E. Tcnncnt has fallen into an error when in his Cry/on voXl, p. 431 foot- 
note, he cites the authority of Tumour for his statement that the Mihintale inscrip- 
.tion Aitas recorded at B. c 262, 
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people must know that there was frequent and intimate intercourse^ 
between India, specially Southern India, and Ceylon ; and, therefore, on 
all the foregoing grounds the conclusion becomes irresistible that the 
South Indian system of irrigation or the system of distributary channels 
or canals led off from huge reservoirs of water called tanks or ** lakes ” 
(when they approach very large dimensions as in Ceylon and in parts 
of Southern India) found its way" into the island and converted it into 
a huge granary. In order, therefore, that the reader may be in a 
[KDsition to realise the full significance of our previous statement that 
under the Sinhalese regime^ — by means of the storage system supple- 
mented by channel irrigation — not a driblet of water was allowed to run 
to waste in the sea^ it would be well if w^e could place before him 
evidence of exactly similar methods (followed by similar results) pursued 
in Southern India. With this view, we shall first reproduce the obser- 
vations of Major-General F. C. Cotton, C. S. l., late K, K., contained 
in a recent publication of his ( 1901), + ihe fruits of a life-long experi- 
ence obtained by him in his official capacity in the Madras Presiden- 
cy : — ‘‘The storage oP water has been from time immemorial well- 
understood in the Sovjth of Itidia, where, as the» Trigonometrical Map 
shows, every petty chief did his utmost to prevent its loss as it flowed 
through his territory by throwing a dam across it, thus forming, reser- 
voirs ranging in size from a horsepond to a lake many miles in circum- 
ference save his treasure of water for the Sea In no other country 

in the world has hydraulic engineering been .so varied or as economic- 
ally worked. ...,. The engineering of the oldest times in India is worth 

the most careful study We have an example set up by some 

( Indian ) engineers of former ages which is so to the point of what is 
wanted at the present day that I must c^uote it. Quite in the south 
of the peninsula there is a river, the Viga, if I rerpember right, the 
ivater of which was so admirably utilised that only in exceptional years 
did a drop of it reach the sea. The river was dammed up here and 
there, and the channels leading the water off for irrigation had tanks 
to store water for the prefecting of the irop after the freshes ended — 

* yide Dr. A. K. Coomaraswatny’s Mediaeval Sinhalese Arty chapter I., which 
gives a summary of the political hi6tor>’ of Ceylon cf also the following from the 
same work, p. 253 : During the whole of the (post- Asokanj Period and the close 
of the mediaeval conditions, the relations b^twi^en South India and Ceylon were 
similar to those obtaining in the ^Middle Ages between France and England ; conti- 
nually fluctuating intimate intercourse, now friendly, now' hostile y migration of 
craftsmen among other prisoners, sometimes by importation.” Sec als& Vincent 
Smith's Eafly History of India, chapter xviy also TennenPs Ceylon, vol I. 

+ Vide •‘A Letter and two Other Papers on the water of the great Rivers of India,” 
published by Measfs Rivkigtems, LoOdoi^ 1901 ; pp* 2^ 
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which is exactly the principle on which the great nvers should be 
treated as far as possible.’’ 

' (B) 

It would appear further tlrdt the methods pursued in Ceylon 
and in Southern India under the older regime under the Hindus, with a 
view to give effect to the principle that “ not even the least quantity of 
water that is obtained by rain should *be allowed to flow into the ocean 
without profiting rnan,”f were almost identical. In a previous para- 
graph ( p. 188, iinte\ wc quoted Mr. Deakip’s observations that in Ceylon 
almost all the irrigation works which came down from ancient times 
have been found on investigation to form parts of large connected 
systems^^ affecting large stretches of country and that almost the 
whole island with the exception of the central mountain districts was 
cultivated by this means {vide chapter, on Irrigation in Ceylon in the 
Appendix to Deakin’s Irrigated hifia, p. 242). The same methods 
were adopted in Southern India Avith similar objects namely, the 
utilisation to the utmost of the water obtained by rainfall ; and so, for a 
description of the indigenous* irrigation system of Ceylon, we can very 
well refer to the accoutrt of the indigenous methdtls pursued in South- 
ern India. Thus, the following account of the system, as it obtained 
in Southern India and carried to perfection in the Tanjore and ad- 
joining districts of the Madras JVesidency under native regime^ 
would do duty for a description of* the elaborate system of hydraulic 
engineering by which almost the whole island of Ceylon was brought 
under cultivation under the Sinhalese regime. This account has been 
obtained from an Official Report by Lieut. -col. R. Baird Smith R. E., 
E. <;. s., published under the authority of the Government of India 
(1856)*. It states, — the first marked development of the native system, 
on which we have* engrafted modern improvements is traceable to a 
period corresponding with the qlosc of the second centufy of ou: own 
era, and to the reign «of a certain Raja Veeranam, wht» judging from 
the number, and extent of the works attributed to him must have 

been a man of rare enerjfy and enlightenment In the religious 

works of the period, several of which I had .the pleasure of seeing, 

t Vide p. 189 ante 

* The above publication bea|;$ the following title — “The Cauvery, Kistnah, 
aad. Godavery — Being a Report on the Works constructed on these rivers for the 
irrigafion of the provinces of Tanjore, Guntoor, Masulipatam, and Rajahmundry in 
the presidency of Madras — Published by order of the Most Noble the Governor- 
General of India— by R.' Baird Smith, r. c. s. Lieut.-coL, Bengal Engineers, 
Director, Ganges Canal Works, and Superintendent, Canals, * North-West Provinces, 
«»^London, Smith, Eider fit Coriihill ( 1856 X ^ 
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there are evidences of great constructive skill, immense labour and 
in some respects marked architecturs^l taste ; while, tn the works ef 
irrigation, there is great boldness of dehgn considereAle knowledge of 
hydraulic principles, a massiveness of' construction so disproportioned 
to the necessities of the case as to indicate a veo-^ exaggerated idea 
of the forces dealt with, and, occasionally, a neatness of finish which 
it was pleasant to see ’’ ( Ibid pp. 3 and 4). After making these general 
observations Mr, Baird Smith, who is, as we have seen, an irrigation 
expert, proceeds to give a general outline of the indigenous 
system, which is reproduced below. We may, however, here •paren- 
thetically remark that Mr. Deakin in his chapter on Irrigation in Ceylon, 
from which we have already quoted, makes identically similar obser- 
vations on the irrigatioiial projects carried on under the native sy.stem, 
e.g., the “ boldness of the designs and their massive executions, which 
are still the wonder of the modern gngineer.” f 

“ A general outline of the nativo sj-stem,’’ .says Mr. Baird Smith, 
“ may be given in a few words. («) Channels of supply » * were cut 
from the river bank ‘aiul the water was led to the field by infinite 
numbers of smaller channels of distribution, When the level of the 
river surface was too low for the supply of the channels, the construction 
of a permanent masonry or a temporary earthen dam was had recourse 
to and the water was thus raised to the requisite height. • • Not only 
was the* main stream thus laid imder contribution, but those minor 
channels diverging from it as it approached the sea were also taken 
po.ssession of ; and (r) hand in hand, so to speak, with this process of 
utilising the water in moderate floods, there advanced a system of embank- 
ment whereby the water in excessive floods were held under general 
control. ♦ • [d) As subsidiary to the general plan of river irrigation, 
“tanks” were largely employed and were formed on such a scale as fairly 
to be denominated gigantjf. The embankment of the* Poonary Tank, in 
the Trichinopoly district, for example, was 30 miles in length ; that of 
the Veeranum Tank, about 10 ; and numerous othfers of scarcely inferior 
rlimensions are ^scatteretf over the face of the country. These great 
reservoirs were variously supplied. Some by cl^annels cut directly from 
the Cauvery or its main branch, the Coleroon t * * others were dejxjndent 
upon minor streams across whe^ valleys the embankments were thrown ; 
while, others, again, were filled by the escape waters of “ tanks ” on high 
ground. All were provided with sluices Ibrdistributing the water to the 
fields and with escape-weirs for regulating the surface level of the water, and 
with such other works of .detail as were necessary ” {Ibid pp. 4, and 6), 

> ■^■.,,.1 . ,. ^ .> 1 — — I ^ ^ ■■■ - — " ■ 

Vide 1^ ante ; sHde also similar observations made by Tenneat in his Ceyhm, 
t, quoted in section aSth of this series of articles, n>. 113-114 of the. Jtdy number. 
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It would appear that the above-mentioned system of native 
irrigation resolves itself mainly into a system of “ river-irrigation ” 
and of “ storage-irrigation ” ; and they were, as alreadj' explained, the 
two methods employed by the inigation-engineers both of South India 
and of Ceylon under the native regime ; the common object of 
both being by means, of elaborate connections and distributaries 
“ not to allow the least quantity of wuter that was obtained by rain 
to flow into the ocean without profiting man.” A detailed examina- 
tion of the system of Sinhalese irrigatbn has been forthcoming in 
a very recent work, Ancient Ceylon * from the pen of Mr. H, Parker, 
till very lately an official of the Irrigation Department of Ceylon whose 
services extended over 30 years from 1874 — 1904. A description of 
the general outline of the Sinhalese Irrigation system contained in that 
work and given below would show that we were in no way far from 
the truth, when in our description of thte South Indian System (quoted 
in the last preceding paragraph .from 'Haird Smith), we saw that it gave 
a fairly accurate idea of the irrigation system of Ceylon under the 
Sinhalese regime. Thus, with reference to the •jy,^tem of River-Irrigatio 7 t 
Mr. Parker observes:—*^ Part of the water flowing down the rivers 
was turned into longer excavated channels which conveyed it to more 
distant lands, or to reservoirs, temporary dams or permanent masonry 
dams being constructed across the rivers below the ofT-takes> of the 
channels, in order to divert into them a larger quantity of water than 
could be secured without such aid when the flow of the rivers began to 
diminish after the end of the seasonal rains of the two monsoons. 
This latter method of irrigation by means of channels cut from rivers 
is of the greatest antiquity, having been practised in the North-Western 
and Central India, and most probably also Southern India, from immem- 
orial times” [Ibid p. 257). With reference to the system of ^ storage- 
migatioHy properly i>o called, the same authority has the following : — 
“ The water was impounded in re.^ervoirs, from which it was gradual!)^ 
passed mit either directly into the fields whete it was wanted, or by 

means of dxcavated channels down which it flowed them 

At an early date the Sttihalese people undertook the raising of great 
embankments, often some miles in length, across many suitable valleys, 
thus intercepting the flow of the streams, and storing up during the 
rainy seasons, in tlie reserwiirs thus formed, immense sheets of water 
for the irrigation of lat^e tracts of land low^r down in the valleys, that 
werp^ found to be suitable for the cultivation of rice, the only culture 
for which the water was utilised ” (/bid pp. 347, 349, 350), Mr. Parker 
describes in detail threte huge river-dams (of stone work) belonging to 

^ Published by Messrs. Luxac and Co., London, 1909. 
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the pre-Christian centuries by means of which great reservoirs for pur-- 
poses of storage-irrigation was formed {Ibid pp. 388, 390^400, 410)^ and 
goes on to remark, "‘ probably there are other works of this kind, xA 
pre-Christian age ; but in the absence of bricks of the i^riod of their 
formation there is no way of identifying them. It is certain that 
the number is small, since nearly all the river dams of Ceylon exhibit 
a later type of laid in dime mortar'' {Ibid p. 412). About the 

post-Christian Sinhalese reservoirs we gave brief accounts of the most 
important of them in some of the foregoing Parts of this series of articles. 

Mr. Parker is inclined to believe that the reservoir or storage system 
on a large scale was not practised in the South of India, and that the 
South Indian origin of the Sinhalese storage sj\stem may well 
be doubted. He observes : — “ The nature of the flat plains around the 
sites of the primitive capitals* of Southern India could never have 
encouraged the construction of resef'voir^ with high embankments^ which 
in fact^ are still non-existent on them. All that could be attempted there 
in very early times in way of making reservoirs would be the for- 
mation of shallotv village tanks, with embankments from six to ten or 
twelve feet high, for retaining a supply of* rain-water for bathing 
purposes and for the irrigation of the adjoining fields attached to 
each village" (Ibid pp. p. 349). And the conclusion to which he 
comes is that "" it is possible that the Sinhalese acquired a knowledge 
of the art of reservoir construction in Southern India; but in any case, 
there can be no doubt that the credit of its development and extension 
in the island is due to some of the first Sinhalese rulers and their respon- 
sible advisers " {Ibid p. 349). 

In opposition to the above argument based on the assumption 
that although “small village tanks with embankments from 6. to 10 
or 12 feet high " might ejeist in plenty, “ reservoirs with huge embank- 
ments are in fact still non-existent,” \fe have to say that as a matter 
of fact, it is not so. Fir^t of all, it is clear on *the authority of that 
expert Irrigation Engineer, Lt.-Col. JBaird Smith, K. E., Trom whose 
report, published by the Government of India, we have already quoted 
in a preceding paragraph that " as subsidiary to the general plan of 
river irrigation, tanks were largely employed and were found on such 
a scale as fairly to be denominated gigantic. The embankment of the 
Poonary Tank in the Trichinopoly district for example was 30 miles 
in length, that of the Veeranum Tank about 10, and numerous others 
of scarcely inferior dimensions are scattered over the face of th^ country. 
Time great reservoirs were variously supplied " etc, etc* Similarly 

* a fuller quotation fern Baird BiHith and the name of the publication, vide 
p. 192 dMi/Sp of ^is number. 
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we read in Deakin^s Irrigated India (p. 252) that ^ besides wells there 
are 60,000 tank| or reservoirs, in which the heavy rainbursts are pre- 
served to be utilised in dry weather ” and “ they ara^f a/l shes according 
to the catchment ; and he proceeds to remark that “ a calculation has 
been in circulation for some years in which it is estimated that if the 
embankments (of the reservoirs) within the Madras I'residency were 
added together they would make a wajl of earth, six feet high, one 
and a half times round the globe.” That the resct'voir or the storage 
system of Southern India boasts of a high antiquity would appear 
from the fact that the supreme importance of storage-irrigation is to be 
found sung in a song addressed to a Tamil hero-king, Pandiya Nedum 
Celiyan by name, a contemporary of the Chola king, Karikala of 
the 1st or 2nd century A. D* VVe reproduce a portion of the song 
(in translation) from the pages of that well-known organ of the Tamilian 
Archieological Society of Southern India, — The Tamilian Antiquary, 
(No. 6)t. 

“ Descendant of the Mighty Ones, 

« # * , # * 

“ l)ost thou desire the wealth of iill this world c 

** And of the worlds beyond : 

Or wish to overcome all Kings 
“ And hold them ’ncath thy sw’ay ; 

“ Or seek for glory and good renowrr ? 

“ 1 'hen Mighty Ruler, listen to my song, 

“ Wlio give to frames of men the food 
“ They need, these give them life 
“ For food sustains man’s mortal frame. 

“ But food is earth with water blent : 

** So those who join the water to the earth 
“ Build up the body, and supply its life. ^ 

“ Men in less happy lands sow seed, and watch to skies for rain, 

“ But this can ne’er supply the wants of kingdom and of king. 

“ Therefoit, 0 Celiyan, great in \vir, despise this not ; , 

Increase the reservoirs. for water made 

Who bind the water, and supply to fields 

Their measured flow, these bind 

The earth to them. The fisme of others passes swift away. 


♦ Second century A. D., accoi*ding to Mr. V. Smith, Early History of India^ 2nd 
edn. p. 41^ ; but ist centur>^ a. d., according to Mr. V. Kanakasabhai, the author 
of the well-known work The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Agc^ published by 
Messrs. Higginbotham & Co. of Madras 904), p, 65. 

+ Vide the portion “ The 400 Lyrics ; Pura Nanuru ” Part II of that number p. 48. 
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Having said so far, we feel with Mr. Parker that the credit of the 
development and existence of the storajje system of irrigation on a really 
gigantic scale in the island of Ceylod must rest with the Sinhalese. 
For, as Mr. Deakin observes in hx^^lp^gaied India, “irrigation had 
been practised in Ceylon for many hundreds of years upon a scale 
that, considering the size of the island and the difficulties which it 
presents, is truly surprising** (Ibid p. 230 ) ; or, as Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, LL.D., observes in the second volume (p. 433) of his work 
on Ceylon, “ no similar construction formed by any race whether ancient 
or modern exceed in colossal magnitude the stuf)endous tanks of 
Ceylon.” 

It is clear from the foregoing /ather lengthy review of one aspect 
of the secular civilisation of ancient Sinhalese people that however 
much moderns may have adv\anced on what arc called modern lines, the 
ancient religious regime, alike in India and Ceylon, showed results and 
achievements of a quite dazzling charadler for which there has been 
hardl)’ any parallel in a later and what is known as a more progressive 
age. 

PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NATIVE INDIAN 
STATES— PART IV 

( Continued from pp. of Ocfpher igio numhr of this journal) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TRAVANCORE STATE 
VI. Indigenous Art Manufactures and Industrial Training: 

AmonjT the old indigenous art-industries of the Travancore State 
the more important are ivory-carving, carpet-w'caving, embroidery 
work, ixittery and [)orcclain manufacture. These time-honoured art- 
industnies of Travancore, .as of other parts of India, have, however, 
considerably decayed, but have not wholly died out. ' Efforts have been 
made to resuscitate ’some of tli<;se, although without any real 
success. Thus, about 20 years back an INlUIKTRlAIi SOHAOL OP ARTS 
was started at Trivandrum with a view to impart instruction in-indii.s- 
trial arts and allied subject.s, — e.g., silv«rsmith’s work, carving, pottery 
and porcelain manufacture, pottery-painting, »nd carpet- weaving (and 
akso in drawing, painting, designing, moulding, casting, modelling, 
carpentry, etc.) The Government of Travancore has been very 
liberal in financing this sch6oi. which is maintained at an average 
annual cost of Rs. 17,000, Every facility is given to the students 
receiving training at this school. TheJ’' are to pay only a nominal 
fee of about 2% as (4 chs. in the Travancore coin), and a number of 
scholarships are awarded to deserving students receiving instruction at 
the school. But with all the facilities given, the public do not seem 
to have been satisfied with the work of the school, nor do they seem 
to have any faith In its eventual success. For, although over 200 
students have hitherto pasfied out of this school with the Madras 
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Government Technical Examination Certificates, most of them have 
sought employment as draftsmen, etc, under the Public Works 
Department, or as teachers in a number of schools in the Presidency 
of Madras ; and so very little has been done by them towards 
the resuscitation of the declining art-industries of the State. Efforts 
have, however, been made from time to time to start a quasi-official 
organisation with a view to collect a stock of works of art and to 
render financial help to skilled craftsmen ; but it does not appear that 
much practical good has resulted from such efforts. The reason that 
Travancore has failed in her efforts to revive the decaying art-industries 
may not be far to seek. Firstly, the children of craftsmen in Travan- 
core, who mostly belong to the Sudra a'^.id other low or the depressed 
classes, do not receive the benefits of a general education to improve 
their general intelligence in any way comparable to that received by the 
higher Hindu castes. Secondly, the children of craftsmen are not 
given opportunities of training to improvjP their inherited aptitudes and 
capacities. The result of all this is that they find themselves very 
in,uch handicapped when they are called upon under the stress to manu- 
facture articles of taste to suit modern requirements. And lastly, by 
reason of their deficiency in coijimercial training these craftsmen are 
unable to seek out i)rofitable markets for such indigenous wares as 
they have learnt to produce through hereditary skiH and training. 

The only native art-industry that has before it any prospects of com- 
mercial success is the embroidery work industry. The lace-making 
industry is a modern industry of Travancore. By way of helping these 
industries five or more industrial schools have been started in Travan- 
core where embroidery work and lace-making are being successfully 
taught. The chief of these schools is the Infant Jesus Mixed Techni- 
cal School for Girls, Mulagumudu. The remaining other schools teach- 
ing these subjects arc the St. Joseph’s Convent School, Quilon ; the 
London Missionary Society’s Embroidery and Lace-making School, 
Attungal ; the Technical School, Maniankulam near Paravur; and 
St. Joseph’s European Technical Institution, Allepy. Students, who 
come mostly from the poorer sections of the people, belong to the fair 
sex, the work of lace-making and embroidery work being naturally 
suited to them. During the last decade no less than 800 girls have 
passed out of these schools. These trained girls in their turn are 
able to teach the industry to others in their village homes, so that the 
total number of trained workers ^may now roughly be estimated at 
about 3,000. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the articles 
manufactured by these trained workers find a m^ket in several 
parts of Asia, Australia, South Africa, and the United Kingdom 
through agencies, which* it is suspected, are mostly foreign. Thus, 
over Rs, 50,000 worth of* lace is exported every year to England 
from one district of Travancore, the Quilon Taluk. The Travan- 
core Government has a grateful appreciation of the work which is 
being done by the schools teaching lace-making and embroidery 
work, and, by way of recognition and encouragement, is not slow 
to help these useful institutions with grants-in-aid which are not 
only sufficient but in some cases even alluring. It is accordingly 
believed that the industries of lace-making and embroidery work are 
likely to proye very profitable industries for the cottage homes of 
Travancore^ if, of course, they are directed and controlled by the 
children of the soil, — (To be concluded). 



PART II : TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
CatTMG NEED FOR A MOVEMENT IN FAVOOR OF THE ARTIZAN CLASSES : 
STROGGLE MTWEEN OOHAGE AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN INDIA-^I 

( Continued Jrotn pp. 37-40 of Part II of *he October number). 

.IV 

In the last preceding number we presented in some detail the views of 
Professor Lees Smith t (of the Ixmdon School of Economics), m.p,, who had 
been recently brought out to India by the Government of Bombay to lecture on 
Indian Economics, and also of Major J. B. Keith as embodied in his recent 
article on Indian Political Economy in the sialic Quarterly Raneiv (July, 
1910), on the subject of the struggle that is going on in India between the 
old Indian cottage industries conducted by hand-power, and the more recent 
manufacturing (fictory) industries conducted by machine power and backed 
by the powerful aids of modern cominerpal Finance. We have already seen that 
both the writers are of o[)inion that the Indiati cottage industries possessed and 
still possess a degree of native vitality drawn from circumstances which are 
to some extent indigenous and cannot therefore be easily displaced unless 
and until the whole Indian character is metamorjphosed or revolutionised. 
A somewhat similar opinion is also shared by Mr. Alfred Chatterton, the well- 
known industrial expert, who was till lately in the service of the Government. 
In the April and July, 1910 issues of Science and Progress, where that 
gentleman discusses the subject of “^The Indian Industrial Problem ” in 
great detail, he expresses the view that in considering the question of a whole- 
sale introduction of methods of Western Industrialism it is always necessary 
tcauremember that the conditions of Indian Social Life, the product of India’.s 
past evolution have to be reckoned with, and he inclines to the view that 
India must pursue a middle path, neither adopting wholesale modern western 
commercialism by replacing the workman in India by the machine, as it has been 
done in the West ; nor leaving the Indian ’artizan whoKy to himself, to his 
certain and “ ultimate discomfiture.” “ in truth, declares this authority 

^'‘offers a problem to the civilised world for hc^-e, in his opinion, we 
may make “ a gjeat attempt to raise the worker ” and so rear,up an ‘Indian 
industnal .system more in consonance with India's character and tradition.s, 
and yet competent enough in most matters “ in all the petty 

industries that concern the single life of the people ” and which constitute 
“ the bulk of the industrial work of India ” ) to cope with the aggressive 
industrialisin of the West. That appears iv us to be the sum and sub- 
stance of his article in Science and Progress for April, 19^0; and 
the position which he assigns to educated India is to help in the growth of this 
Indian system by “ leading the (indigenous) industrial groups and hands 


t Fide Professor Lees Smith's India and the Tariff Problem (pp. 23-24), and his 
Studies in Indian Economics. 
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which it should be a primary duty to organise.” Mr. Chatterton, in fact, 
considers it possible with the help of educated agency so to de\nse ways and 
means as to revive and strengthen the artizan classes ; for, he declares, 
‘‘‘ there is no doubt that the various castes and groups of artizans in India 
maintain themselves a^aitist the present competition of European industrialism and 
that although they may have suffered severely, they have not succumbed 
equally, and it is certain that much could,be done to render their work more 
effective.” “ Hitherto,” thinks Mr. Chatterton, “the intellectual classes of the 
country have held almost entirely aloof from the rest of the people. They have 
left the working classes to face the growing difficulties of their position, careless 
of everything outside the range of their own immediate interests. Now they 

are forced by internal c()mi)ctition to take a broader outlook and it is 

necessary that means should he devised wnerehy they may he associated ivith the 
artizans and workers of the country to their mutual advantaged 

V . 

(A) ' 

In Mr. Chatterton's o|)inion thfe attention and energies of educated India 

shr)uld be “ concentrated on the decaying indi\^enous industries : hand-weaving, 

• •• 

working in metals, tanning and Iwiither-manufactures, — on all the petty industries 
7vhich supply the simple^ needs of the people. Enterprise on a grand scale can 
be left to grow^ in the manner it has done during the last half-century and at 
present need not concern //x.” • And Mr. (^hatterLon makes no concealment of 
the reason wliy in his opinion such concentration of effort on behalf of the 
Indian cottage industries has become qrgently necessary. It is that little has 
been done to help and set up the “ industi ions Indian arti/an ” : while much 
that has b('en otherwise of general utility has only aggiavated the difficulties 
of his position. “ That he has survived so long,” Mr. (^hatterton openly avow’s, 
“ may l)e taken as evidence of the possession of certain elements of vitality 
and as affording justification for the hope that a permanent place may be 
found for him in the industrial future of Indi^i.” Mr. Chatterton does not 
mince matters whthi he declares that “ roads, railways, telegraphs, the cons- 
truction of the Siuv C^inul, every nitvement in the means of transport, both 
by sea and land, has* contributed to the difficulties and in many cases^ to the 
ultimate disaomfitun' of the Indian ^rtizan, "Fhe attentioTi <4 Government has 
been almost entirely clire(’|ed to the opening up of the land, ti) the provision 
of irrigation ; assistance has ,in more than one case been given directly to the 
efforts of English manufacturers to exploit Indian markets, whilst the industrious 
artizan has been left smerely alone to combat as best as he cart the growing 
difficulties of his positiond I’he result of all this is .seen in “ a struggle for 
existence due to the increasing pressure of the* population on the soil ” and 
other causes ; and in the further fact that “ the marked rise in the price of food 
grains within the last four years has been pressing severely on the landless 
labourers in the villages and upon the artizans and ^corkers in the townsd And 
points out Mr. Chatterton that “ the old order of things i$ changing and India 
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is being steadily drawn into the stream along which the nations of Europe and 
America are being hurried ta a by no means dearly discertud destination'^ 

(B) ^ 

Mr. ChattertoiVs point of view is that both in the interests of India and of 
the world at large, and in consonance also with her character and traditions of 
life, it is necessary to stem the tide and prevent ‘^the monstrous growths 
produced by the abnormal development of the mechanical arts ” by “ a ^i^reat 
attempt ta raise the Indian worker^" and “ pitting his skill, ingenuity against such 
growths.” He does not regard it as in any w'ay desirable that India should he 
drawn into the whirlpool of wejrfern industrialism for reasons given below ; 
but, on the other hand, he is strongly of opinion that India ** w’here western 
industrialism has not yet taken root,” — that India, at any rate, “which has not 
yet accepted the factory system nor w^ll do so willingly,” and “where the 
conditions are favourable ” should be a proper field “ for a great attempt to 
raise the worker,” “ to develop th<j function of the man rather than the power 
of the machine, to evolve a system the •object of which should be to employ 
human labour to the greatest extent possible and in the way 
most advantageous to thc^ ,mdi\idual man.” Mr. Chatterton sums 14) very 
pithily the situation as it exists in the \Ve.st by laying that “ the whole trend 
of modern progress has llUcn to replace the man by the machine, to replace 
the individual by the factory, and the isoiated factory by the organised trust 
and human ingenuity is ever exercised in extending the sc-ale of opera- 
tions.” That system has been introduced into India and is being sought to 
be developed, but Mr. Chatterton is not qciiie sure whether the system ought 
to be so developed. Says he, — “ We have introduced the syst(‘ni into India 
but it has not yet taken root. We may either regard it as inevitable that it 
should ultimately be established ; or^ ive may adopt an alternative and apply the 
resources of science, engineering and commercial experience to a great attempt 
to raise the worker and pit his skill, ingenuity and adaptability against 
the monstrous growths producedtby the abnormal development of the mechani- 
cal arts The success of the (modern industrial) system has been 

remarkable ; but it has been purchased Somewhat expensively. It is pc^ssible 
that we might now with j^dvantage turn our attention to developing the 
function of the man rather than the power of the machine, to evolving a system 
the object of which should be to employ human labour to the greatest extent 
possible and in the way most advantageous to the individual man.” Mr. 
Chatterton does not forget that" there are considerable difficulties in the way 
of making this “ great attempt to raise the Indian worker ” in his struggle with 
the machine \ he does not forget that India is »*>o longer an isoiated country, 
out of all touch with the external world and free from the impact of all 
aggressive influences. On the contraiy, he decides in so many words that 
“ it would be foolish to imagine that as India now stands in relation to the 
Bfitish Empire and to the rest of the world, it could disregard the external 
in^cfices to which it must always be subjected," But still making due allow- 
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ance for this undeniable factor in the Indian situation, Mr. Chatterton is of 
opinion that “ there is no reason why it (India) should not strive to move 
fonvard to a goal more in harmony ^ with its oivn traditions than is that pre- 
sented by Western Civilisation'' We cannot for want of space in this number 
follow more in detail the reasons and arguments by which the writer supports 
the above position ; — we nuist reserve a proper consideration of them for the 
next, the December issue of this Magazine. But it is clear that in Mr. Chatterton’s 
view, if *‘the industrious Indian artizan be not left severely alone to combat as best 
as he can the growing difficulties of his position,” but that, on the contrary, “ a great 
attempt be made to raise the worker,” there is great hope that a [)ermanent 
place may be found for him in the industrial future of India,” especially when 
we consider that notwithstanding the great difficulties which surround his position, 
“ he has survived so long, a circumstance whioh may be taken as evidence of the 
possession of certain elements of vitality and as affording justification for the 
hope.” 'J’his view, therefore, lends no su[)port to the theory held at present 
by many amongst us that India is destined ultimately, whether she wills it or no, 
to revolutionise herself under the impacif of forces of western industrialism, in 
every department of Indian life. Mr. Chatterton, in fact, has no sort of 
sympathy with this theory, which may, for want of a better name, be styled the 
transition theory and which has been thus frrmulated by an Indian writer in a 
recent number of an English periodical.* “ We are now in India passing 
through the period of transition* in industrial methods that took place in 
Europe between 1780 and 1830. The industrial revolution in England 
caused untold misery to individual workers. With the experience of Europe 
to guide iLs, our object shouhl be to minimise individual suffering as far as 
possible, and gradually to fit the hand-workers of , India for the changes 
that must eventually come.”f We will explain Mr. Chatterton’s views more in 
detail in the next number of this journal. 


* Mr. Atul Chandra Chattterjee, H. A, I. C. S,— Asiatic Quarterly /IcvioiOy January 
1910, p. 36. 

t Notwithstanding the above stateinent, it docs not appear that the writer, Mr. 
A. C. Chalterjcc, ii. a., of the Indian Civil Service, holds very firmly the above 
view, namely, that the future^ holds in store lor the Indian a revolutionised industri- 
al dndic'i, revolutionised, that is, along the lines of the West, h'ollowing Mr. Chatter- 
ton, we may say in brief that those lines consist in the simultaneous double process 
of rephu ing the worker by the machine and of promoting huge industrial organisa- 
tions by means of organised i'inance and org.anised Management in such manner 
that the smaller isofated factory is swallowed up by a larger and more 'organised 
combination, and this again by a still larger and more oiganised one (technically 
known as a trusf) and so on and on, still extending indefinitely the scale of oiwjra- 
lions. It docs not appear that Mr. A. C. Chatterjee has this picture of inoden. west- 
ern iudustria^sm in his mind when he speaks of the future development of industrial 
India ;?long western lines, alduaigh his language Avhich we have quoted above 
in the body bf this article, gives rirctoa reasonable suspicion that he has it in his 
mind. That he does not contemplate the full meaning of hia words would appear 
from the following. Speaking uith reference to the controversy as to the prospects 
of the hand-weaving industry in India, he does not appear to agree with most that 
hold that there are no prospects of its survival in its competition with the power-loom 
industry. For, in his opinion, “there is much greater prospect of the hand industry 
lictng successful when organised in the form of small factories managed by trained 
business men than when the individual weaver carries on all his A\ork of buying 
and selling and manufacture unaided, without cq-operation or division of labour.” 
This, evidently, is far from saying that the Indian cottage industries (even if properly 
fostered) have no chances of survival in the contest with the power- industries of 
the VV^est*; and that our only duty is to “fit the hand-workers of India for the changes 
that must eventually come” after the period of transition has been passed. 



PART J II 

SECTION I: INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTa 

MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATION OF* THE DEPRESSED CUSSES 
AND OF THE MASSES GENERALLY— IX. 

( Continued from pp. 94-g^ of ike October^ igto number,) 

SDPERIOR WORLDLY CONDITION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES OF EAST 
BENGAL: A CONTRAST WITjl THE CONDITION OF THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

IV 

With their demands iiiisatisficd, tlie Namasudras have had recourse to 
even reactionary or revolutionary measures to improve their social status. 
They now refrf^c to take food at the house of the Vaidyas, the Rayasthas and 
other high caste Hindus escepting the Ilrahmans whom they still regard as 
superiors. In some places the Namasudra,j> liftvc gone so far as to cea.se culti- 
vating lands of the high caste Hindus as barji;^(i tenants, and have formed a com- 
bination not to render .awy service to the higher castes. Some Christian 

missionaries have taken advantage of this conflict to rouse the Namasudras 

• • 

against the higher Hindu castes, and thus to t)repare the ground for a spread 
of their doctrines, and their endeavours have not been entirely fruitless. But 
the vast majority of the Namasudras still cling to Hindu ideals of social life 
and to the Hindu religion and regard them as their precious heritage. A.s an 
active weapon, therefore, they have adoptecT the policy of self-help and self-reliance. 
I’he educated among the Namasudras have now understood the strength of a 
just claim pressed hard and also the value of education. 'J'he Namasudras are, 
therefore, very eager to give education to their sons. Formerly, a Mandal, or 
an influential and well-to-do Namasudiii, u.sed to .send the eldest .son only to 
the Pathasala or the village school in order that his son might acijuire a 
knowledge of the three R’.s, *but now-a-dayg he tries tp educate all his 
children, and, if possible, s^ds one or two boys of the family^ to receive 
English education at an* Entrance School. Among tliem will now be found 
a few Graduates and Intermediate and Entrance passed student.s, following in 
many cases the professions of pleaders and ntedical practitioners. Some of the 
educated Nama.sudras are doing much practical gofid work for the education 
^of the children of their own community* We learn that a Namasudra Boarding 
Institution has been in existenic for a number of years at 5, ZurifP.s 
Lane^ Calcutta, undet the superintendence of an able Namasudra physican, 
Dr. Vanatnali Das. This institution is no doubt a boon to Namasudra 
student firom the mofussil who come to read in the Calcutta schools and 
colleges. The Namasudras run a vernacular weekly organ of their owti called 
the Namasudra started more than a year ago at Jhalakati which is an 

important trade centre in Bei^al, and situated in the district of Backer- 

4 
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gunge. There is a Bengali monthly entitled the Namasudra-Suhrid ( ) 

published from the district town of Faridpur, and conducted by two Nama- 
sudra pleaders of the Faridpur bar. These two Naniasudra organs have been 
in.«trumcntal in creating a public opinion among the Namasudras and have 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of the other communities in their efforts at 
social ellevation. 

We have already referred to the increasing interest the educated high 
caste Hindus have for some time past been taking in the amelioration of the 
condition of the Namasudras and we gave in some of our previous issues 
detailed accounts of the active steps that hav6»been taken by the educated high 
caste Hindus to imparl education to the depressed classes of East Bengal. 
We would close this short account of the Naniasudra community by citing one 
or two more facts as to how they are being helped. It is a fact that some of 
our Hindu Zemindars have taken to starting schools for the benefit of the 
Naniasudra population within their respective zemindaries. 

At Orakandi in the ■ district of Faridpur near the boundary line of the 
districts of Jessore and karidpur there are two graduates one a h. a., and the 
other, an m. a., who are doing much valuable work by way of providing educa- 
tion up to the Matriculation standard at the Orakandi Entrance School for the 
Namasudra students. 'The conductors of the Jhalakati -LNutional School affiliated 
to the National (j)uncil of Education, Bengal, also are veiy sympathetic to the 
Namasudras and a large number of the Namasudra students liave been 
receiving ediK'ation there. 'The Namasudras will no doubt feel grateful for 
the sym[)iilhy tin’s shown towards thi^m by at least some members of the higher 
castes, and it is fair to hope that the friendly feelings thus generated will 
gradually persuade the leaders of the Hindu Society in Eastern Bengal to give 
a sympathetic heaving to (he complaints of this section of our fellow-countrymen. 

( Concluded ) 


MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND IN FAVOUR OF 4NDIAN INDIGENOUS ART: 

THE FORMATION OF THE INDIA SOCIETY, LONDON. 

' I 

It may be known to our readers that a movement in favour of Indian Art, 
and specially Indian Fine Art, is going on, both in this country and in England, 
supported by many distinguished artists, art-critics, and scholars. The names 
of Mr. E. B. Havell, Dr. A‘. K. Coomaraswamy, and a few other scholars 
and cultured, men, all of whom are working for the revival of a living 
indigenous art in India, are inseparable fjrom this movement ; and, as a 
result of their effort.s, it is coming to be recognised that India, unlike Europe, 
has still a living, traditional, and national art, intimately bound up with the 
social and religious life of *the people. 

Up till very recently the great majority of artists and art students of 
the West have been totally ignorant of the finest achievements of Indian 
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sculptors and painters ; and, except for a very small body oi scholars, the 
aesthetic merits of Indian poetry, drama, and music, are even now almost 
unrecognised by Europeans. There is not a single Museum, either in Great 
Britain, or in any part of the world, in which Indian art can be properly 
apjireciated and understood. The British Museum, boasting only of a small 
collection, is unconcerned with Indian Art or of the high spiritual ideals 
which it embodies ; wliile the Victopa and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
hardly recognise.s Indian Art, except in its commercial and industrial aspects. 
Such, indeed, is the indifference of English museum authorities to Indian Art 
in general, that an important Collection of Mcdiicval Indian Paintings, 
formerly belonging to Colonel Hanna, and kept in the New Castle Art 
Gallery, has been suffered to be transferred by sale to the American city of 
Washington, where it now forms one of fhe^e.st artistic treasures of that city. 
The average Englishman, as a consequence, bases his notions on Indian Art, 
on such typical collections as that of the Indian Institute at Oxford, and 
such standard works on Indian mythology as MoorlteteT/z/^fm/z Pantheon w^hich 
give one the impression that all Indian sculpture is barbarous, obscene, or 
trivial, and that painting as a fine art is filmost unknown in India. This is 
also the impression the majority (jf Anglo-Indi»is carry with them in Europe. 

. 11 

But if Indian Art has secured so little attention from the British public, 
and if it is so little represented in the museums and collections of Great 
Britain, the other countries of Europe have adopted a more enlightened attitude 
in this matter. France in her collection.s at the Institute of France and the 
National Library, Paris, shows, a more intelligent and artistic appreciation 
of Indian esthetic culture than Crreat Britain which seems quite content to 
l€tave the discoveries of Indian fine art to France, or Germany or to American 
millionaires. For many years past learned sc^cieties in the former country, 
with liberal aid from Government, have sent out expeditions for j)roviding the 
National Museums of that country with examples and rej)roductions of 
ancient Indian sculpture, painting and architectural art in her possessions in 
the Far East. We find also in German)^ many distinguished saxunits keenly 
exploiting the artistic treasures of the East with the active support and per- 
sonal interest of thu CJerman Emperor, — and among important private 
collections in Europe must be mentioned that contained In the Ethnographic 
Museum at Berlin. This last-mentioned place* is now the only centre 
w^here the early schools of Asiatic J^ainting, from which modern Chinc.se and 
Japanese paintings were derived can be studied. The Government of that 
country also has interested itself in the sapie subject, and has lately sanc- 
tioned a scheme for a great Asiatic Art Museum in Berlin.* Again, in Holland, 

* As a most recent illustration, we may note that the German (ioveijimeni has 
just deputed Dr. Schorman, Director of Oriental Languages in the Umversity of 
Munich, to make a tbur of India and make collections of ancient idols, bronze, and 
copper articles, images, and specimens of Hindu architecture, for the National 
Musium at Munich, « 
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at Haarlem and T^eyden one can gather some idea of the wonderful sculpture 
wrought by Indian artists in Java ; for, the modem world has lighted upon 
the discovery, on the strength of ihe Javanese chronicles, that about 603 a. d., 
Indian colonists from Gujarat brought* Indian Art into Java, and at Borobuder 
(Java) Indian sculpture achieved its greatest triumphs. Thus, as we see, the 
only collections of Indian Fine Art, that at present exist, all belong to the 
continental countries of Europe. Hut, as, we have said, even these are of 
a scattered and sectional character, and there is as yet no central represent- 
ative collection anywhere in Europe, nay, in the world, which will give to an 
art-student a tolerably adequate conception'^ of the masterpieces of Indian 
Painting and Sculpture, or of those higher ideals towards which the w*hole 
Art of Asia has been for ever striving. 

in. 

But, as we have noticed in the opening paragraph, the tide seems to be 
turning, even in England. A number of artists, critics, and cultured men 
of that country have convinced themselves that the- present British attitude of 
indifference and ignorance in the** iiKitter of Indian art and aesthetic culture 
cannot he defended by any sound process of reasoning. These prominent 
men do believe that in Ipdian .Art, especially in ^tulpture, and in Painting, 
Indian Literature and Mqsic, there is a vast unexplortjd field, the investiga- 
tion of which cann(n fiiil to benefit all artistic culture, both in Great Britain 
and India and bring about a better understanding of Indian ideals and as- 
pirations. In order to give effect to their belief, this group of earnest men 
have formed themselves into a new organisation called the India Society with 
the intention of promoting the study and appreciation of Indian culture in all 
its aesthetic aspects. Among the ladies and gentlemen who are taking active 
interest in the Society, we notice the names of such distinguished artists, art- 
critics, scholars and cultured persons as Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Havell, Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. W. Rothenstein, Mr. G. Clanesn, R. A., Mr. Roger Fry 
Mr. T. W. Arnold, Mrs. l^eighton Cleather, Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Dr. 
and Mrs. Herringham, Count Plunkett, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, Mr. Reynolds 
Stephens, Mr. Emery Walker, Mr.^ W. R. Colfon, A. R. A., Sir George 
Frampton, R. A., Mr. Cranmer Byng, Professor W, R. Lcthaby, Dr. Paira 
Mall, Sir Thfoclore Morrison, Mr. W. H, Nevinsdn, and Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Similar Societies relating to China and Japan have been in eiSstence for some 
years, but none of those ^n Great Britain relating to India have definitely 
brought these objects w'ithin the scope of their interest and work. 

One of the first endeavours of the India Society will be to persuade the 
atithorities of the British national museums tof obtain an adequate represen- 
tation of Indian Art, and to assist them with; information. The Society will 
also by means of lectures and discussions, exhibitions, concerts and dramatic 
performances endeavour to* make Indian jesthetic culture in all its aspects 
better known and appreciated in Europe. It proposes to publish, from time 
U) time, illustrations of the best examples of Indian Sculpture and Paintingt 
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both ancient and modern, which will be issued free or at low prices to sub** 
scribing members of the Society, It has alr^dy been arranged by Dr, Coomara^ 
swamy’s permission, that two fine collotypes of Ceylon sculpture from the 
* Portfolio of Indian Art *, which he is about to publish, shall be given to each- 
subscribing member in the present year. The next aim of the Society will be 
to investigate, keep alive, and encours^e the living historic traditions of 
Indian culture, which are maintained in great strength throughout the greater 
part of India, though under depressing conditions. The Society holds it to 
be desirable that methods of education in India totally foreign to the ideals 
and principles of Indian sestheiics shall be superseded by a more artistic 
and rational policy. The Society will join hands with the IndiaN Society of 
Ofiental Art in Calcutta^ a similar organisation for the revival of indigenous 
Indian Art, which has done excellent service in the last few years to this end 
by means of exhibitions etc. 

. IV, 

The India Society has already isegun work under the guidance of an 
executive committee consisting of Mr. T. Arnold, Mrs. Ixighton Cleather, 
Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. E. B. Havell, Mrs. Her- 
ringham, Dr. Paira Mall, Mr. T. W. Rollestt/U and Mr. W. Rothenstein. The 
yearly subscription ha* been fixed at one guinea, ^r twelve guineas for a life 
membership. Under the able guidance of such a distinguished committee 
there can be no doubt that the Society will succeed in carrying out the objects 
it has set before itself. One method by which the India Society would seek to 
popularise this movement in favour of# Indian Art may be gathered from the 
following summary of the proceedings of the first meeting of the Society held 
on the 15th June, 1910 in the hall of Clifford's Inn : “Mr. William Rothen- 
stein gave an eloquent opening address upon the need of investigating and 
making known the best original examples of artistic work in the country to 
whose thought and art the great majority of English people have remained 
entirely \ indifferent. As evidence of the art's value, Mrs. Herringham showed 
and explained some of the ^excellent copies she has lately made of frescoes in 
the rock temples of Ajanta. That period bf Indian Art ended about the seventh 
century a. d., and betweer^ that date and the fifteenth century the remains 
are small, thoughi the vital development continued. Dr. Coomataswamy took 
up the story there, displaying on a screen his photographs of portfolio pictures 
and a few book illustrations, some of purely ^iindu origin, some touched 
by Central Asian influence ijnder the Moguls, Among the very remarkable 
portraits that have been thus preserved he showed what he believed to be an 
adhal and living representation of Tamurlaih , probably painted in Bokhara. 
The Society proposes to publish a volume of these plates, illustrating the history 
of Indian Art.” , 1 

We propose from time to time to review the work of the Society. 



SECTION II : STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

THE PLACE OF THE HARMONIUM IN OUR HOMES 

My readers will observe that I do not speak of the })lace of the harmonium 
in our music. For being as it is one of the most imperfect of musical in- 
struments, it can have no proper place ia our music. It will be admitted 
even by laymen that the harmonium cannot respond to all the subtle notes 
of Indian music. But though every one is aware of its shortcomings, yet it is 
hard to find a musical party or concert amonj* us to-day without this ‘ crying 
box*. It would be no exaggeration to say that the harmonium has almost 
come to be regarded as a family-god in Hindu homes. \n fact, I have actually 
seen the harmonium being played at the tiVne of arafi before the family gods, 
and no one apparently felt what a sacrilege it was ! 

It is almost a rule with us now-a-days Hiat no Indian fashionable home 
should be without a harmonium, an^i we “"londly believe that in that way we 
arc but imitating the civilisation of Europe. But, on the other hand, it is a 
fact that no up-to-date European homes allow a^h^rmonium within their 
precincts. 'Bhus, what we prize asTashionable and correct according to European 
standards, the Europeans tlVemsclves reject as vulgar and* stupid. And this is 
true not only of the harmonium, but also of many other of our fashionable 
articles, dress, furniture, etc. We boast of our ‘ furnished * rooms and invite to 
our drawing-rooms the * civilised ’ people of the West. They laugh in their 
sleeves at this exhibition of our bad taste, when we fondly think they must 
be mightily pleased with our clever assimilation of European taste and manners. 

GramopJioties also are rapidly becoming the fashion of the day. It is 
not mere zeal foi * Swadeshi * that provokes me to raise my voice against the 
use of harmoniums and gramophones in Indian homes. What gives me the 
greatest concern is that, as things arc tending, the harmonium is going to dis- 
place our most perfect musical instruments, and th^ gramophone, our nitisicians. 
'J'he result will be that India in particular, and consequently the larger world 
of humanity, will be poorer so far as genuine music, f. c., music considered as 
a source of hi^h and liberal culture, is concerned. • 

1 am at a loss to understand ho\t^ people can really enjo> ^ood vocal music 
when it is accompanied by tVie mechanical notes of the harmonium. 

It is a good help to bad singers who manage with its aid to get their voices 
drowned ; but it is always a disadvantage to a good singer. I have never been 
able to enjoy the music of^a good singe^F when accompanied by the 
harmonium. Yet its use is increasing on all sideji, and even the recent growth 
of the ‘ Swadeshi * spirit has in no way checked its importation. Then, as to 
the ‘ voide-of-the-living-dead** that speaks to us through the funnel of a 
gramophone, it appears, to be a .sacrilege to music ailtl to the singer whose 
voice fe stuffed in the records. Yet there are people who pretend to regard 
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the enteitttmment afforded by the discordant croaking of this machilic as 
fairly adequate substitue for the living music of a good singer. 

what does all this mean ? It meaiiifS, on the one hand, the displacement 
of our finest musical instruments from thdr true place in our home and sobial 
life, to be driven for shelter to museums and curiosity-shops ; and, on the other 
hand, it means the final disappearance of our living musicians • who are still 
keeping up the high traditions of Iqi^lian culture in the midst of adverse surround- 
ings. It means the establishment of machinery to the exclusion of man. 
This may, indeed, be the ideal towards which the modern West and westernised 
India are striving to march. But to all seekers of true culture and of the 
higher life, this rapid and indiscriminate displacement of man by machinery 
is full of the deepest apprehension for human civilisation. 

Mukandi Lal 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE ABOVE 

The point raised in the above. note contributed by one of our student 
correspondents is of very great importaiicc,' and deserves the careful consider- 
ation of every Indian who cares for the preservation and growth of Indian 
. 1 . . , 

national life and culture. In order to enable the reader to better realize the 
importance of the point at issue we desire just to?> draw his attention to one 
or two leading points connected with the subject, t 


* The reader will do wtW to note the following observations of Dr. A. K. Coornara- 
swamy on this particular matter — in National Idealism (pp. 204, 205, 206). 
“ Which is to be desired in a community, the possession of musicians, or of inadiines 
(like the giamophonc) wliich can amuse us ? Do you desire men or things i Do you 
really think that the most perfect machine can take the place of a living singer or 
player. The iierformanre of a musician is never exactly repeated —on each occasion 
he adapts himself insensibly to the difft‘rent conditions, and finds also in himself 

new expression through the old from The most perfect music is that of the 

human voice. The most perfect instruments arc those stringed instruments where 
the musician’s hand is always in contact with the* string producing the sound, so that 
titery shade of his feeling can be reflected in 4 L Musical instruments such as a vina^ 
sitarox sarangi have each their own individuality, *lhcy possess an individual 
temperament which the artist must^, understand and v/ith which hf can c<1-operate. 
The more such an instruinent is played on, Ae richer it becomes in association and 
the more it will be valued by the musician. ^ 

“ The use of the harmonium is only a degree less vicious than that of the gramo- 
phone. Easy to learn, it degraded popular tastes almost as effectually as the gramo- 
phone displaces the trained tnusicuin and destroys the true character of Indian music, 
and the voice-quality even of th^ trained musician who makes use of it. These two 
instruments, if care be not taken, will in a few years more complete the vulgarisation 
of Indian music”— Dawn, , « 

. t Mainly adapte# from the writings of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, D. Sc, the 
distinguished apostle of {ndian culture, especially of Indian lestbedc cuUure. 
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The Km point that we have to keep in mind in conndefjng ibk 
is that Indian muinc, like Indian art and litesature and (Anlos^lOri "t| 
essential expreaaion of Indian cultur j and civilisation. The founders of lodintl 
national culture fully realised that music and art are not amusements invited 
by idle men to pass away the time of other idlers > they are expansions Qi 
personality, essential to true civilisation, expressions of the human spirit, coi^ 
firming the sincere conviction that man does not live by bread alone. 

It IS impossible for one not already familiar with Indian life to realise It 
what countless ways music has here been bound up with the national culture. 
It IS the resource of India In joy or sorrow It, is a symbol of the immanence 
of God “ 1 hou art present even as music in the ” says a Tamil poet. 
It IS the most universal expression of emotion, religious, amorous or martial 
and as such belongs to every part of life It is essential to every festivity, 
and inseparably connected with all religious ceremonies 1'he flute of Krishna 
the Vtna of Saraswati , the dance of Siva the Gayatn as cosmic chant or music 
of the spheres, the hymns of passionate adoration of the Southern San ite, 
all these belong to the as ociation of mu ic and religion 

Of dramatic music there is no lack Certain classical dramas, Rama Chari- 
tam, Arichandra (Hans Chandra), and the like are known to the whole people, 
lettered or illiterate, and appeal .equally to both *1 he South Indian drama 
IS of much importance in the life of the people , just mirade and mystery 
plays were m the life of mediceval Europe 

Song is also intimately connected with agriculture and the crafts , and the 
half religious character of many of these songs is very noteworthy Among 
these IS included all music serving to lighten heavy labour , such as the songs of 
husbandmen, carters and boatmen / songs embodying technical recipes 
and serving as craft mnemonics songs of invocation of craft or agricultural 
divinities, or expressing a sacramental conception of a craft , and religious 
songs, — such as used to be sung at ‘ siiinnmg bees ' in Ceylon before the 
village weaver’s market was “ successfully contested ” by the products of the 
wage-slaves of English factory towns In all these songs, music and words 
are inseparable 

I'he greater part of Eastern literature, popular or otherwise, is written 
in verse, and verse implies song Mep and women fcay be illitexate, but wiien 
they can recite classical poetry for hours — in language differing at ieaat as 
much, and in the same way from that in every day mse, as does l;he language 
of the Psalms or of Chaucer from tbe daily speech of an JBk^liabman — ^then 
we can hardly deny them “ education.” 


Thu% we Ttalise the part that music plays m Indian #e^ how fat mmw 
inSsaparably bound up it is with poetry than is the case in the modem West j 
how It enters equally into the daily life of king and peasant, how it ia lit % 
be the natural expression of all deep emotion, an! finally bow tbe 
decay of Indian music is, as in the case of other arts, inseparably 
with of stability in the ecemomte structure of society^ But 
Saserves ohr attention and tegard not merely as an int^intl p$3^ dC 
culture, but alsa)0!ii?»pi<5W hf|d^ technical mirk WoA 
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Question : How can Indten Students increase their Love of Country ? 

Answer : This can be done by — 

u Increasing their knowledge of Indians and of Indian Civilistilion* csp. Hindu and Islamic 

ii. Working together for something useful to their district, town or village, 

iii. Supporting indigenous industries and enterprises, even at a sacrifice, 

iv. Supporting Indian Educational and Allied Movements winch aim primarily at fostering 
the unselfish instincts and developing the constructive faculties oi the Indian mind. 
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• PART I : INDIANA 

MARITIME ACTIVITY AND ENTERPRISE IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
INTERCOURSE AND TRADE PV SEA WITH CHINA- 1 II. 

( Continued from pf. of June, igto numl/er of tin's Journal. ) 

Mil. Chinese Pilgrims to India 560-1000 A. D. : Evidence of Indian 
Maritime Activity in the Eastern Seas 

(A) 

We have .seen that the evidence of the Chine.se pilgrim, Fa-hien, 
proves the great familiarity of the Indian mariners with the Chinese 
waters at the beginning of the fifth centiii)’ A. r>. From this time 
forward they flocked to India in ever increasing numbers, very often 
by the sea, in ships belonging to Indian merchants or to the Indian 
settlers in the numerous colonics in Further India and the Malay 
Archipelago. These pilgrims who came to India to visit the sacred 
sites and monastic establishments, to study the doctrinc^s preached by 
Buddha, and to take home to China the books in which tho.se doctrines 
were expounded, have left behind them a considerable number of 
narratives of their travels and descriptions* more or less extensive, of 
the countries visited by them. During the latter half of the seventh 
century alone no les.s than sixty of them are mentioned by name, their 
itineraries having been compiled by their great contemporary and 
fellow-pilgrim, I-ising (who visited India in 673 A.D.), in a work called 
Ta-tang’si^yu.ku-fa-kao-seng-chuan or “ Memoirs of eminent JVicsts who 
visited India and neighbouring countrie s to search for the Law under 
the Great Tang Dynasty." I-tsing also wrote a record of the Buddhist 
religion as practised in India and her colonies in the Malay Archipelago 
in a work entitled Nan-hauchi-kuei-nai-fa-chuan i.e, “ The Record of* 
I 
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the sacred Law sent home from the Southern Sea/' the book having 
been composed and sent to China from the Indian settlement of Sri Bhoja 
in the island of Sumatra.* 

These two books together with the Travels and the Life of the 
greatest of the Chinese pilgrfms, Hiuen-Thsang, who visited India in 
the earlier half of the seventh century (a. I), 629-645), present before us 
an India with extensive maritime communications with China and 
other eastern countries and as a great colonising power. There were 
ocean-liners i>l}a‘ng constantly and regularly between the Bengal port of 
Tamralipli and Ceylon, and also^ between both these places and the 
Far East. IVosperous Indian colonies flourished all along the coast 
of Further India from Burma to China and also in the numerous islands 
off the Malay PcMiitisula, and they were used as convenient halting 
places for vessels bound for China+. The manners and customs in these 
colonies, the rules and ceremonies followed anri the subjects studied 
were tlu)se of India in every resj^ect, so much so that l-tsing adviser, 
would be Chinese i)ilgrim.'t*to*.Jndia to prepare themsehes by a prelimi- 
nary course of training in the Sanskrit language and also in correct 
Buddhist practices at soi^c such place as Sri-Bhoja in Sumatra before ven- 
turing into Central India {^Vidc I-tsing's Record hy Takakusu, p. xxxiv). 
l-tsing speaks of more than ten countries in the islands of the Southern 
Sea on all of which he found Buddhism flourishing, and all of them 
bear Indian names, such as Sri-Bhoja or Malayn (in Sumatra), Kalinga 
in (Java), MahasiN (on the Southern coast of Borneo), Tw/r/m ox Kachchha 
(in Sumatra) and the islands of Bali, Bhojapura, Maghavian or J/agha- 
van, Natuna etc. which are identified with one or other of the islands 
in the Malay Archipelago.^ On the mainland of Further India, he refers 

* The former of these two woiks the M€moir,\vees, been translated into 1 tench 
by l^rofessor Ltlward Chav.annes of Paris .and the latter work, the Record ^ as been 
translated into English by the Japanese scholar, Mr. J. Tak:;kiisu, B. A., Ph. D. 
There is no Enj'iish translation of I-tsing’s Memoirs ; we have, th.erefore, consulted 
the French version hy Professor Chavannes and given our ov. n renderings in English 
trorn the Professor’s French. 

1 A change had also come over these colonies since Fa-hicn visited Java two 
centuries and half a ago. , Buddhism had taken the place of Brahmanism as the pre- 
dominant religion and Buddhist priests had no longer to dread, like Fa-hien, the 
persecutions of Brahrnanical merchants on board the ships in which they travelled, 
but they received specially respectful treatment in the hands of the Buddhist com- 
manders of vessels. 

^ X I-tsing’s Record by Takakusu p. 10 and pp. xxxix-li, and his Memoirs by Cha- 
vanhes, pp. 36, 42, 77. 159. 181 etc. 
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to the Kingdoms of Sri-Kshetra (identified by some with Frame in 
Burma), Lankasu or Kavialangka (modern Pegu and the Delta of the 
Irrawadi), Dvaravati or Ayuthya (in Siam), (modern ('ochin- 

China and part of Annam) etc. (1), and Hiuen-Thsang also mentions 
as lying beyond Samaiata (Eastern Bcdgal), the kingdoms of Sri- 
kshetra, Kamalangka, Dvaravati, Ishanapura (Modern Cambodia), 
Mahachampa and Ycnmo-na-chou or Yavanadvipa (not yet identified) 
(2). The Indians were also well -acquainted with a country lying so far 
north as which, l-tsing says in his Record^ “is called in India 

Kukkutcszfara'' (I-tsing’s Record by Takakusu, p. 17). We find also 
reference to a Korean Sramaua (Buddhist Monk) at Tamralipti in Bengal 
and to two Korean pilgrims who met with an untimely (^cath at Pudu-ski 
near Sri-Bhoja (I-tsing’s Memoirs by Chavannes, p. 36 ; Beal’s Life of 
Iltucn Thsangy p xxx). 

(B) 

Coming to the personal narratives of the sixty pilgrims whose 
travels have been recorded by I-tsing, ^hd who came to India at 
different periods but all comprised in the second half of the seventh 
century of the Christian* era, we find that many of them came to 
India by the ocean route. Almost all of those travellers by the sea 
changed ship at one or other of the Indian colonies wc have mentioned 
above, Many of them, like I-tsing himself, came direct to Bengal, landing 
at Tamralipti ; others, like the Master of the Dhyana, Wu-hing, (3) 
first went to Ceylon and thence again by ship to Bengal ; there 
were some, like . the monk TCheng-Kon and his companions, whom 
disease or death prevented from proceeding farther than the 
'colonies of Sri-Bhoja or Champa etc. ; and there were others 
again who, like the Master of the Dhyana, TChang-min met with a 

(i) Vide, I-tsing’s /iwrt/by Takakasu 9-12, li-lii ; I-tsing’s Memoirs hy 
Chavannes, pp. 57-58 and 203 ; Essays on IndoXhina^ 2nd scries, vol. ii, pp. 126-259. 

{2) On by Thomas Watters, pp. 187-189; and Buddhist Retards 

of the Western World \yy S. Beal, vol. ii, p. 200. 

(3) The Chinese Buddhist monks are distinguished into three classes, according 
to the part of the threefold Buddhisft doctrine to which they attached a more particular 
importance : those who are the Mastef r of the Law (Dbarma^ ; the others, the Masters 
of the Dhyana ; and the third. Utit Masters of the Discipline {y\n'.\\'A). Tlie title of the 
Master of the thret Pitakas (Sutra, Vinaya, Vbhidharnia), as borne by Hioiien 
Thsang, was more honorific than any one of these three. F urtlier, the title of Master 
of the Skastras is met with, though rarely, and applies perhaps to a special category of 
Masters of the Ijiw (Vide I-tsin’g Memoirs hy Chavannes, p,l. note 2). Fa-hien was. 
a Master of the Law, while I-tsing was a Master of the Vinaya. 
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watery grave on the immense ab\’ss on their way to India. The 
merchant-ship in which this noble-souled pilgrim sailed from the Indian 
colony of Moloyii in Sumatra for India, was very heavily laden with 
cargo, and she had not proceeded far from the place where she left 
her moorings, when all on a sudden enormous waves arose, and in less 
than half a day she went down to the bottom of the sea. At the mo- 
ment when it perished, and there was a mad rush and a furious fight 
amongst the merchants for the life-boat, the commander of the vessel 
who was a believer in the Law, exhorted the monk at the top of his 
voice to save himself by getting into the boat, but the Buddhist 
Sramana responded with calmness ‘ Take ye the others into the boat ; 
for me, I stir not# (I-tsing’s Mvuioirs translated by Prof. Chavannes, 

i>. 42). 

The foregoing facts gathered from the records of the Chinese pilgrims 
of the 7th century A. i)., sui)ply no doubt, sufficient evidence, that at that 
period of Indian history there was frequent and intimate intercourse 
by sea, between India aVid <• , China, and further that India w^as then 
a great colonising country, planting settlements and establishing 
powerful kingdoms in fo|:eign lands separated from her by the vast 
ocean. 

During the three centuries that followed (vi/, from the 8th to 
the nth century A. D.) there arc frequent notices in the Chinese 
annals of leave obtained from the Emperor by Chinese Buddhists 
to visit India for religions objects (ivV/r p. Ixxi, Cathay and the Way 
T’/z/V/z^r by Sir Henry Yule). So late as 966 A. D. when the monk 
Taw-yuen returned from his twelve years’ pilgrimage to India, 157 
Chinese priests set out together, with the Emperor’s permission, to vi.sit 
India and obtain Buddhist books (Ctde Dr. Edkins’ Chinese Biiddhi<)h, p. 
144). Another of these later travellers was KhCnie who j'^urneyed 
in India (964-976 A. D.) at.tht head of three hundred Chinese Buddhist 
monks who had been sent by the Emperor of China to seek for relics 
and collect Sanskrit books.* From the i ith century, the Chinese pilgrims 
became le.ss frequent, no doubt, owdng to the df^cline of Buddhism in 
India, but that th6y continued to come here for a long time to come, is ^ 
evident from the fact*that in the middle of the r4th century (1342 A. D,), 
an embassy arrived at the court of the Pathan Emperor, Muhammad 
Tughlak at Delhi, with a message from the Emperor of China request- 
ing that he should “ be permitted to rebuild a temple in the country 

‘ * Vide Vie dc Itiucn Thsang or * Life of Hiuen 'rhsang/ iran^lated into French by 

Stanislas Julicn, p. vii. 
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about the mountain of Kora”, ;V. at the base of the Himalayas, which 
was much fre(iuented by his subjects (vide Travels of Ibn Batula tran- 
slated by Lee, pp. 155 cl seq) 

IX. The Great Emporium of Chinese Trade in India: 

The Bengal Port of Tamralipti 

The greatest emporium in India in ancient and medi.vval limes, of 
the maritime trade carried on with China and the Indian colonics in the 
Eastern seas, was the ancient town* of Tamralipti on the Bengal sea- 
board, at the mouth of the Hughli, from which Indians had set f<wlh 
since the Vedic times * on their commercial and colonising expeditions 
far out into the Indian Ocean. There appears to have been a regular 
traffic carried on by sea between this port and Ceylon on the one hand, 
and China and the Indian settlements in the Malay Archipelago on 
the other. It was the port of disembarcation for those who came to India 
from China by sea, and from here voyagers to the south or to China 
set out on their long ocean journey. ^We have seen Fa-hien embark 
here in a large merchant vessel in A.^. 41 1 and reach C'eylon in 
fourteen days, sailing day and night. Two centuries and a half later wc 
find I-tsing speak of Taguralipti as This is the port where one embarks 
for returning to China” ( Vide I-tsing's Memoirs by Chavannes, [). 97). 
I-tsing arrived there in A. I). 673 in a ship belonging to llic king of Sri- 
Blwja, and twelve years later he embarked on board an Indian merchant 
ship at the same port, heavily laden with Indian sacred texts forming 
‘ more than fi\e lacs of slokas, which if translated into Chinese, would 
make a thousand volumes ’ {Ibid, p. 10}. S[)caking of this port he refers 
to the regular maritime communication between Tamralipti and Ceylon, 
and describes the usual route from Imlia to China by way of Tamralipti 
and the Indian cokjnics in the following words : — 

** Tamralipti is forty bouth from ibo eastern limit of India, 'rhcrc arc 

ti\e or six . monasteries ; the people are rich. It belongs to Eastern India and is 
about sixty from Mahabodhi and Sri-Nalanda. This is the place where wc 

embark when rcturnijii^ to China. .Sailing from Ticre two inontljs in the s(^utli-east 
direction we roine to Ka-cha. By this time a ship from Bhoja will have moved there. 
This ib generally in the first or second month ot the year. But those who go to the 
Simkala Island (Ceylofi) must sa‘1 in the south-west direction. They say that that 
island is yojanas off. We stay n Ka-cha till winter, theiiPstait on board ship for 

* Tamralipta is mentioned in the Alkar^/a Parishishla lvj, 4 and also very 
frequently in the Mahabharata, the Puranas, thr Varaha Samhita anti other sacred 
and secular Sanskrit literature, as well as in many insi riptions. These references 
have been summarised in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 19^)8, pp. 288-291, 
by that erudite liengali scholar and archicologisl, Babu Manomohan Chaktavarly, 
M.A., B.L, M.R..\.b. * 
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the south, and we come after a month to the country of Malayu^ which has now be- 
come Bhojn ; there are many Slates (under it). The time of arrival is generally in 
the first or second month. We stay there till the middle of summer and we sail to 
the north ; in about a month we reach Kwang-fu (Kwang-tung in China). The first 
half of the year will have passed by this time. When we are helped by the power of 
our (former) good actions, tlic journey everywhere is as easy and enjoyable as if we 
went through a market, but, on the other hand, when we have not much influence of 
karma^ we are often exposed to danger as if (a young one) in a reclining nest. I have 
thus shortly described the route and the way home, hoping that the wise may still 
expand their knowledge by hearing more.”* 

Many of I-tsing’s conternporahe.s also landed at Tamralipti and 
resided for considerable periods in its monasteries. The Master of the 
Law, Tao~li)i^ came there by way of Java and the NicolmrSy and resided 
there three j^cars, learning the Sanskrit language {vide I-tsing’s Memoirs 
by Chavannes, ]). loo). I-tsing on liis arrival at Tamralipti had met 
there at the monastery named VaraJia another compatriot of hi.s, 
the Master of Dhj'ana, Tajeheng-teair^ who had come by way of Ceylon 
and whose shii) was pillaged b)' brigands at the moment when it entered 
the mouth of the river. Ta-tcheui^-toiy; resided at Tamralipti for 
twelve years and ac(|uired an extcnsiv'c knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language. {Ibid p. 71). Ilivni-Lnn, a liuddhist pilgrim hailing from Korea, 
remarked of Tamralipti, “this i.s the place for embarking for China 
from East India, and close to the sea ” (vide “ Life of IIiucn~Thsang''hy 
S. Beal, p. xxviii). There arc various other Chine.se travellers who 
landed or embarked at Tamralipti. It appears that these religious 
enquirers from China and other foreign countries arriving at the port 
by sea were welcomed and hospitably treated at the Buddhist monas- 
teries of which there were ssine ten in the town with ‘ more than a 
thousand brethren! (Vide On Yuan Chivang by T. W'atters, vol. II, p. 190.) 

The great Hiuen Thsang, whose travels in India took up m.>re than 
sixteen years (A. D. 629-645)^ arrived at Tamralipti in tlio course of his 
jouriiej’ and he describes the town as wide in circui: and situated near 
an inlet of the sea. The kingdom of Tamralipti of which it formed the 
capital formed ‘a bay wlicre land and water communication met’ and 
consequently the inlfabitants who are said to have been courageous had 
grown prosperous by trade, and “wonderful articles of value and gems 
had collected there in abundance” (vide Buddhist Records of the 
lYestern I For/d, by S. Beal, vol II, p. 201 and On Yuan Chwang by 

^ * rV/A’ Mr. Takakusu’s Introduiiion to his translation of I-tsing’s Becords, pp. 

xxxiii-x.\xiv. 
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Mr. Thomas Watters, vol. ll, p. 190).* Hiiien Thsang had made up his 
mind to pass over to Ceylon by sea from Tamralipti when a monk from 
Southern India dissuaded him from doing so, saying “ that it was not 
necessary for him to undertake a long ocean journe\‘ during which the 
contrary winds, the impetuous waves, and the rn/esAas (demons) would 
expose him to a thousand dangers ; it would be better for him to cross 
over from the south-east point of Southern India whence he could arrive 
in Ceylon in the space of three days.'' This would enable him to travel 
with greater security and also to have the advantage of visiting the 
sacred monuments of Orissa and other kingdoms” (vitle Vie dc Hiouen- 
Thsang ix. Life of lliouen-Thsang translated into French by S. Julieii, 
pp. 183-184). 

Chinese travellers sometimes arrived by sea at other points on 
the Bengal coast also ; for example, the Master of the Discipline, 
Tan-Koang, arrived from China at Ilarikela on the Bengal coast situated 
between Tamralipti and Northern Orjssa. Another monk, Wu-hing 
arrived there with his companions fron^-* Ceylon. While a [)Owcrful 
Chinese sraniana (monk), Sengdrhc, arrived with his disciple and com- 
panion at the country oU Sa 7 natata or Easter ji Bengal. ( I’^tdc I-tsing\s 
Manoirs by Chavannes pp. 106, 143, 127). 

Tamralipti maintained its greatness as a scat of maritime commerce 
till the eighth or ninth century A.D., after which the silting ii[) of the 
channel pa^ssing near it, combined with political changes, led to its being 
^iven up as a sea-going haven, and its cjoinincrcial [)rospenty gradually 
dwindled. Subsequently the river encroached and swallowed it u[), 
removing the last vestiges of this once famous Bengal [)ort. When, 
however, in 1881, the river was cutting away the modern 

town of Tuinhik .standing on the site of the old port, a large number of 
coins of very early date and terracotki figures of Buddhist deities 
were laid bare and collected — the poor mementos of an ancient and long 
past grandeur ('vide fo^o'nal of the Buddhist Text Society^ vol. 
V, pp. 4 - 6 ). 

Dawn Maga;!ine Off^iceA 

V HARAN CHANDRA CHAKLADAR, m.a. 

Calcutta. j « ^ 

* The record of Hiouen Thsang’s travels in India called the A/- and an 
abstract of his Life compiled by two of his contr mporaries, have been translated into 
English by Rev. Samuel Beal (London, 1884, etc.) and into French by Mon. Stanislas 
Julien (Paris, 1857 and 1853). A revised and critical version of the more important 
portions of the Records has been made by Mr. Thomas Watters, and has beerr* 
published under the title, On Yuan Chwang {Lor\^on, 1904). 
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SWADESHI INDIA OR INDIA WITHOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES: 
AN EXPOSITION AND A DEFENCE-PART TENTH 

( Continued from pp. ‘i'j- 6 ^^of the April k^io number of this Journal ) 
Sk( TioN T\ventv-Ki(;i[th. 

In tilt' last precefliii” Two Parts of this series nf articles in the 
March and April munbers, the idea we sought to explain was that 
the institution of hospitals and dispensaries, like other works of charity 
in Ceylon in the pre-Christian and the ()ost-Christian centuries, origi- 
nated in the birth of a religious ck ilisation, which came from India 
and swept over the land fur c(;ntiiries and centuries, regulating and 
shaping Sinhalese national life in every department of its activity. 
In Cihristian ICurope, under the influence of C!hristianity, with its 
mission of love for the poor, the distressed aiul the oppresed, the earliest 
work of charit)' for the healing of the sick and the infirm by the 
opening of a hospital is dated the 7th or the loth cenlurv A. i)., 
and the greater hulk of such healing establishments remained in the 
hands of the clergy until the Reformation in the i6th century , while after 
that we note that the great movement in hosprtal-building of the iSth 
century was not directly traceable to ecclesiastical influences but to the 
progressive march of a * {vide j). 301, vol. xil of 

limyclofu’dia Rritannica —ninth edition, also vnl. 1 1 , cha[). \T of 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe.) 

When, therefore, we speak of hospitals and other institutions of 
charity and benevolence in India or in Ceylon, in the pre-Christian or 
the post-tihristi.in centuries, it sliould not be forgotton that in those 
times they were but parts (and essential parts) of a wide-spread reli- 
gious movement, This movement, both in the mainland and in the 
island of ('eylon, did not look upon the question of the .secular wtd- 
farc of the people as merel)- secular, but recognised the problem of 
the advancement of religion and of the material welfare of the people 
not as two separated problems, which must be tackled each in its own 
way, but as essentially one problem, each being the counterpart of the 
other. Such has alvyays been the case in India as well as in Ceylon 

t I Wr Mnccnt Smith’s Early History of India, ist edition, p. 259 and 2nd edi- 
tion p. 250 ; also Vevion vol. v, p. 129. 

* For a summary of the references here given, the reader is referred to Section 
Eight of the Second Pan of this scries of articles — p. 128 of .August, 1909 number of 
t,lils magiUine. 
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until recent times, since when the wave of materialistic civilisiation of 
the West has been steadily encroaching upon India's shores and seeking to 
transform India's national life in every one of its departments into an 
altogether new type, a type which places^ worclly, material “ success,” 
whether national or individual, as an idea 4 to fight for and die for and 
naturally looks upon the promotion of efficiency, ' individual or national, 
as the one supreme instrument and weapon for a people to forge, because 
it is the one thing needful for such “ success ” 

These two points of view, the Indian and the Western, as they 
may be correctly called, are essentially different, — the one being 
spiritual and the other materialistic ;"the sj:)iritual movement, however, 
being not antagonistic to the secular, but impressing upon the latter 
its proper subordinate character in the scheme of things. This is the 
point of view from which the achievements of India’s Past have to be 
studied and from what we have already seen of the national achieve- 
ments of the Sinhalese peoi)le in fhe^ last Part (Nintli) of this scries 
of articles, it must have been made clear the religious movement 

in Ceylon was llic one predominant factor of Sinhalese national life, 
giving direction to the naUonal activity and the development of a unique 
and powerful civilisation. And wc have shown generally, on the authority 
of recognised scholars, that benevolent activities and the pursuit of the 
useful arts and especially agriculture and irrigation followed in the 
train of the great religious movement which originating in the main- 
land of India spread into Ceylon and dominated the island from the 
5th and 4th centuries n. c. onwards till the 13th and 14th centuries A. O. 
“The number of stupendous works in irrigation” (consecrated lakes, 
tanks, canals and reservoirs) “ which were formed by the early sovereigns 
of Ceylon,” declares Tennent, “ almost exceeds credibility. Kings 
are named in the native annals, each of whom made from fifteen to 
thirty, together with canals and all the appurtenances for irrigation.” 
{Ceylon, vol. I, pp. 364-5). Of these Sinhalese annals, forming the 
Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, the Mahavemso, the Dipavanso, 
the Mahavansi, the Raja-Ratnacari, and the Rajavali, all of which have 
been rendered into Jthc English language by competent English 
scholars, deserve prominent attention. And the late Ilon’ble George 
Tumour who belonged to the Ceylon Civil Service ’in the second quarter 
of the 19th century, was able to prepare on the basis of these historical 
records, a very valuable “ Epitome of the Histofy of Ceylonl' in which 
he has, to quote the words of Sir Emerson Tennent, ” succeeded in 
condensing the events of each reign, commemorating the founders of the 
chief cities and noting the erection of the great temples and Uuddhi.st 
% 
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monuments and the construction of some of those gigantic reservoirs and 
works for irrigation^ which, though in ruins, arrest the traveller tn 
astonishment, at their stupendous dimensions^ 

These Sinhalese annals . make it abundantly dear that the religious 
life of the kings and the peof)le was not a thing apart, whose forces spent 
themselves along secluded channels, but that such life represented 
the dominant factor which created, directed, regulated, shaped and 
moulded the broad features of^ Sinhalese national activity in such 
benevolent directions as liospital-biiilding in every part of the country, 
the starling of dispensaries, the distribution of medicines for the sick 
and the infirm, the repairing and nVaintaining of such healing establish- 
ments as had fallen into decay, and endowing new ones, etc. The 
religious life of the kings and the i)eople also showed itself in other 
works and activities all intended for the public good, such for example 
as the extension of agriculture, the reclamation of waste lands, the 
construction of canals, the damming up of great rivers, for purposes of 

f 

irrigation, the excavaliiv' pf huge lakes or tanks, the formation of 
similar gigantic artificial lakes by the raising of huge dams and embank- 
ments and so “ enclosing ” them ; — also by repairing and maintaining 
old irrigation works winch had fallen into decay. The main point 
to remember is that the problem of the material welfare of the country 
and of the advancement of religion did not present themselves before 
the Sinhalese kings and peo[)lc as two separated problems, but as one 
problem, the jn^oblcin of their material ad\’anccmcnt being iii Ceylon, as 
in the mainland, directly the result of s[>iritiial forces, the religious 
impulses brought into operation by the advent of Buddhism among 
the i^eople. In reading the descriptions of the benevolent activities 
of Sinhalese kings, it is difficult to distinguish any particular kind of 
their benevolent works as properly secular ; for in the course of the \ery 
same narratives recording such achievements by the Sinhalesr Icings 
as the excavation of or other gigantic “ tanks,” ♦’he construction 
of canals, or the reclamation of waste lands, we almost al'vays meet with 
such expressions as the king greatly assisted the people and encour- 
aged religion ; ” or “ promoted religion and the happiness of mankind,” 
or greatly encouraged the priesthood and was a great friend to the 
public”, or “ the Kin^ encouraged religion and did good to the world,” 
etc. * The same king who built a vihara (monastery) and con- 
structed a dagoba [tn^ = ’'^TgW»reh’c-j/////7 = tope containing relics] 
and maintained the priesthood by lavish endowments for the pro- 


* Vide, Raja-ratnacari, pp. S4» 4S> 37 ; also Rajavali, p. 241. 
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motion of the Buddhist faith, did, at the same time and with 
the very same object, build hospitals for the sick, erect alms — halls 
and asylums for the poor, open dispensaries, construct artificial 
lakes and canals for irrigational purposes, and help on the exten- 
sion of agriculture. Thus, to take up one instance out of a large 
number for purposes of illustration, vijy., that of the Sinhalese king 
Wasabha who ascended the throne about 66 A. l)., we find from 
ratnacari (vide Upkam's Sanrd and Historical Books of Ceylon^ vok II, 
p. 57), and also from the Mahavanso (cha[). xxxv), that while he 
“ conferred on all priests throughout the island the three sacerdotal 
garments every third year and repaired throughout the island dilapi- 
dated (religious) edifices and constructed the Miichala vthara^ and gave 
unto the Bhikshus who were in f)rogress of being instructed in the 
word of Buddha the four sacerdotal requisites, and to the Bhikshus 
who propounded the scriptures, clarified butter and curds,” — the very 
same devoted follower of the Buddhist faith distributed alms to the 
mendicants at the four gates of the City, ^n«j medicinal drugs to the 
priests afflicted with diseases ; and formed also the following eleven 
tanks • * • ; and also for, the extension of cultivation constructed twelve 
canals of irrigation and caused sixteen large lakes to be enclosed.” 

Section-Twentv-Nintii. 

Thus, religious and secular public activities, the advancement of 
religion and the welfare of the people, went hand in hand and were in 
no way divorced from each other. We have evidence drawn from the 
several historical chronicles of Ceylon to which we have already made 
reference, that from so far back as the reign of the Sinhalese king 
Pandukabhaya of the 5th or the 4th century B. c., down to the reign 
of Parakramabahu of the 12th century A. D., the same process of promo- 
ting national secular welfare and of advancing the faith went on and 
progressively developed. And the con.struction of huge irrigational works 
(like those to which we have drawn the reaefer’s attention) for purposes 
of extension of agriculture, and .similar other undertakings for the 
material welfare of the people, all prompted by the impulses of religion, 
were a feature of the* entire period. It would appear, however, that in 
the early days of Buddhism in Ceylon, when the religion of the Buddha 
had not grown into the dimensions of a Church with a large priesthood 
to support, these “ vast undertakings” in the vfrords of Tennent, “ were 
completed for the benefit of the country and out of compassion for living 
creatures” in consonance with the fundamental principles of the 
Buddhist faith. But, to quote the same authority, “ so early as tl!e 
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first century of the Christian era, the custom became prevalent of 
forming; (huge irrigational) tanks (or lakes) with the pious intention of 
conferring the lands which they enriched on the church. Thus, wide 
districts, rendered fertile by the interception of a river and the formation 
of suitable canals, were appropriated to the maintenance of the local 
priesthood ; a (huge irrigational) tank (or lake) and the thousands of 
acres which it fertilised were sometimes assigned for the perpetual 
repairs of a dagoha, and the revenues of whole villages and their 
surrounding rice-ficlds were devoted to the support f>f a single vihara'' 
(monastery) [Tennent’s Ceylon, vol I, p. 365] 

Thus, royal piety and with tla? growing popularity of Buddhism, 
private munificence and mortuary gifts all contributed to the enriching 
of temples and viharas in Ceylon with lavish endowments of lands ; 
and “ a signal effect of this regal policy and of the growing diffusion 
of Buddhism is to be traced in the im()ulse which it communicated 
to the reclamation of lands and the extension of cultivation” {Ibid, 
p. 362). For, ” as the csta>2S,so made over to religious uses lay for the 
most part in waste districts, the quantity of land which was thus 
brought under cultivation necessarily involved large extensions of the 
means of irrigation. To sup[)ly these, reservoirs were formed on such 
a scale as to justify the term “ consecrated lakes ” by wliich they are 
described in the Sinhalese annals.” (,Ibid, p. 364). Since, as pointed 
out by Tcnnent, ” so vast were the dimensions of some of these gigantic 
tanks that many yet in ei'istencc still cover an area of about fifteen to 
twenty miles in circumference. The ruins * of that at Kalaweva 
(and known as the Kalaituipi which was caused to be excavated by 
King Dhatusena, who reigned about the middle of the Sth century A.D., 
show that its original circuit could not have been less than forty miles 
its retaining bund being upwards of twelve miles long. The -pili- 
watcr of stone which remains to the present time is perhaps jiie of 
the most stupendous monuments of human labour in the island.” 
(Ibid, pp. 464, and 391 ; also Tumour’s Mahaivanso, [\ 12). 

The huge artificial lake known as the Kalawapi\ of the 5th cen- 
tury A. D. is but one of an innumerable number of similar gigantic 
reservoirs of preceding and succeeding centuries. The Minikin 
or Minera lake one of the most lovely of these artificial lakes, 

* V^ide Rajaratnacari p. 37. 

f To be seen in ruins a little to the north-west of Dambool famous for its 
jock-temple which still exists though in rums. {Vide, Tennent, p. 360 ; also Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon by Henry W. Cave M. A., F. R. C. S., chap. viii). 
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belonged to the last quarter of the 3rd century A. D,, having been 
formed under the orders of King Mahasena and watered 80,000 
ammonams of ground. We read in the Raja-Ratnacari — “ The King 
Mahasena made the lake of Minihiri and with the water of the said 
lake prepared for cultivation 80,000 ammonams of ground, and .all the 
produce of the said ground to be appropriated to tlie said temple. 
He also thought of makin<r the rice still more plentiful throughout 
Ceylon and to that end made the lake of Ga/gamie, the lake of Salluran\ 
the lake of Calaio, the lake of Mahaminia, of Sokooram, of Kimhool- 
waicnav)^ of Ratmal Cadoo, of Tiswaduntaio, of ]Velangi 7 , of Mahaloo, 
of Siroo^ of Magadaranga, and Cdlinvgatic ; and added to these, he 
made no less than seventeen great lakes, ♦ ♦ and moreover to all the 
priests he once a year gave three suits of clothing ; and thus encourag- 
ing religion and doing good to the 'loorld he reigned for the space of 
tvvent)^-scven years.” [Raja-Ratnacari^ pp. 69-70).* Passing through 
the intervening centuries, when tlie same process is .seen at work 
of advancing religion (by the const ruetjon* of temi.)lcs and viharas^ 
etc.) as well as of promoting the public good by works of public utility, 
we come to the lith century A. D., the day.s of that mo.st renowned 
Sinhalese monarch Para-kramabahu, who.se reign is signali.sed by 
such works of charity and benevolence as the construction and main- 
tenance of ho.spitals and the erection of almoneries for the .‘*ick, the 
distressed and the indigent and by various other works of religiou.s 
merit, but specially by irrigation wc;rks so prodigious in extent and .so 
vast in number that we doubt vvhcther*a parallel to it could be found in 
the history of any other part of the world. “ The details preserved in the 
Sinhalese Chronicles as to the works of irrigation which king Para- 
kramabahu formed and restored afford an idea,” .says Teiincnt, of 
the prodigious encouragement bestowed upon agriculture in hi.s reign, as 
well as of the extent to which the rule of the Malabar.s (the invading 
Tamils from South India) had retarded the progress and de.stroyed 
the earlier traces of civilisation. Fourteen hundred and .seventy tanks 
were constructed by the King i?i various parts of the island, three of 
them of such vast ^dimensions that they were known as the ‘ Seas of 
Parakrama ' and in addition to these, three hundred others were 

* The evidence of Rajavali is also to the same effect, only in.'^tead of 80,000 
ammonams of land, it speaks of “20,000 rice-fields, which were prepared for sowing'* 
Further it mentions the additional fact that the lake was formed by “ dam- 

ming up the river Carawganga^ which used to run to the said place Minnery** 
(Rajavali^ 1^.217) 
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formed by him for the special benefit of the priests. The ‘ great 
lakes * which he repaired,, as specified in the Mahavanso, 

amount to thirteen hundred and ninety five and the smaller 
ones which he restored * or enlarged amount to nine hundred 
and sixty. JJesides these, he made five hundred and thirty-four 
waierconrses and canals, by damming up the rivers, and repaired 
three thousand six hundred and twenty-one. The bare enumeration 
of such labours conveys an idea* of the [prodigious extent to which 
structures of this kind had been multiplied by the early kings ; and 
wc are enabled to form an estimate of the activity of agriculture in the 
twelfth century, and the vast population whose wants it supplied, by the 
thousands of reservoirs still partimlarly used, though tn ruins ; and th^ 
still greater number now dry and deserted, and concealed by dense ^ 
jungle, in districts once waving with yellow grain.” ( F/rfc Tennent’s 
Ceylon, vol. I, pp. 408-9). 

All this makes it abundantly clear that the religious life of the 
kings and [peoples of Ccy^uvas well as of the mainland for centuries 
and centuries preceding and succeeding the Christian era was not a 
thing apart, but that it directed and regulated ^hc entire secular activi- 
ties of the nation in the manner described above. The practice of 
benevolence on a truly national scale for the national advancment of 
the people and the practice of religion lay not in two separate grooves, 
but formed parts of one common circle of duties. As in the construction 
of irrigational works on a truly national scale for purposes of exten- 
sion of agriculture by the reclamation of waste lands, so also in the 
establishment of hospitals and dispensaries and of asylums and charity- 
halls on a similar national scale for the sick, the distressed, the indi- 
gent and the infirm of the land, it \vill be seen that the same principle 
and ideal was observed, namely, not the promotion of material y.ros- 
perit)^ as a national end or as the supreme object of a na turn's life, \at the 
ennobling and the spiritualising of a nation’s life b)' associating and 
regulating their secular and material welfare and activities with ^nd 
b}' the 'princi[)lcs of an all-embracing religion. The impress of the 
national religion was clearly marked on every department of Sinhalese 
national life ; and a» we proceed with our study of Sinhalese hospitals 
and dispensaries, vveVill notice not the slightest deviation irom the 
same general rule, but the same emphasised in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion. 
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PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NATIVE 
INDIAN STATES-PART IV 

(Continued from pp. 0/ June, ig id number of this journal) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TRAVANCORE STATE : 

L Introductory 

(A) 

The State of Travancore is admittedly a “ Model State in India. 
Ill its phj^sical aspects, — with its hilJs and dales, lakes and rivers, with 
its plains studded with ever-green verdure, and above all, with the ocean 
dashing at its shores, it is apparently an epitome of India, and is some- 
times styled by writers as the Garden of the South. It its territorial 
aspects also, it has a very unique character : It was a meeting place 
not merely of nations of whom histoay can give but a meagre account, 
but also of those of whom historical evidences are fully available, the 
existence of its extensive trade with the earlier ^Eastern and Western 
Nations, such as the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, etc., being now 
recognised as an histortcal fact. In the higlier aspects of religion and 
culture, its representative character is well borne out by the fact that here 
one would find all stages of human progress in religion and culture — 
fromThe savage hill-tribes and the so-callcd “ untouchables ” following 
the grosser forms of heathenism and superstitious cults to the higher- 
class Hindus following the various fornss of i^auranic Hinduism and also 
to those cultivating the knowledge of the Vedantic philosophy and the 
Vedic religion ; while one would never miss to count among the subjects 
of Travancore, thousands of the Jewish people who are followers of 
Christ and have settled there from times long past. But with all the 
evidences of its representative character, both in the past and in the 
present, as indicated above, Travancore has acquired the honoured di.s- 
tiiiction of being styled a Model State, ohly because of its present 
efficient administrative machinery and of the progress it has achieved 
in the several departments of government. 

(B) 

In the matter of education, in particular, the State has maintained 
its rightful claim to be a Model State. For, the Census of India 1901 
bears testimony {vide p. 175, vol. l.) to the fact that ten years ago Tra- 
vancore was second to no other State in India in the matter of education 
than that of Cochin and that it was much ahead of all the provinces of 
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India except that of Burma only. Of course Baroda has rapidly ad- 
vanced since then and its recent enactment instituting free and compul- 
sory primary education has placed it in the foremost rank, but Tra van- 
core also is moving with the^times, and the enactment of a new Code 
abolishing all fees in classes I to IV of all recognised Elementary 
Schools and thus making primary education wholly free, is a pro- 
minent feature among the changes brought about by the State in 
course of the current year, in the matter of general education. And 
in the matter of technical education also, with which we are more 
concerned here, Travancore is not much behindhand of Baroda. 
There are altogether about twenty technical schools in the State which 
provide technical education on a fairly adequate scale. Three such 
schools impart engineering training to higher-class students in the 
several subjects for Civil Engineering, such as Building Materials and 
Constructi(^n, Building Drawing and Estimating, II}’draulic and Irriga- 
tion Works, l^arthwork and I^oad-making, Bridge-work. Surveying 
and Levelling, Applied Mechanics, Machine-Drawing, Steam Engine, 
e’tc. Industrial train! ig of the artizan class, epecially in the subjects 
of weaving, carpentry and smithery is provided in five or six such 
schools. Industrial training of the poorer classes as well as orphan 
boy.s aud girls in the several handicrafts, such as, lace and embroidery 
work, painting and drawing, carpet-weaving, dress-making, ivory-carving, 
engraving, modelling, etc., for which there is an ample demanrl in 
Travancore, are provided in a number of technical schools in the 
State. Commercial training in the several subjects of commercial 
correspondence, book-keeping, commercial geography, shorthand, 
type- writing, banking, etc., is provided in three such schools. With 
rcganl to agricultural education, it docs not appear that there is 
any special [)rovision made as \ ct, but there are Experimental Farms 
through which i:)ractical agricultural knowledge is spread amor^ the 
agriculturists. Further, .^Vgricultural and Industrial Exhibitions are 
periodically held ; this promotes in various ways thr agiicultural and 
industrial knowledge of tlic people and gives impetus to the local arts 
and industries. 

(C) 

Altogether more than 600 students are receiving technical educa- 
tion in Travancore. It is noteworthy that in twelve of the institu- 
tions education is imparted free of all charges. It is also note worthy 
that the number of girl students receiving industrial instruction in 
Several of these schools, is greater than that of the boy.s. Notwith- 
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Standing all this sign of progress, it does not seem that popular 
enthusiasm in Travancore in favour of technical education is greater 
than, or even as great as, in Mysore. Another noteworths' circumstance 
in coiinection with these Travancore industrial schools is that some five 
or six of them owe their inception to foreign Christian Missions who 
have been working among the numerous Christian subjects of his 
Highness’ Government. However, the present striking progress of 
technical education in Travancore must be attributed mainly to the 
benevolent care taken by the Government of rravancore, as would be 
apparent from the fact that fourteen of the technical scliools, missionary 
and non-missionary, arc receiving grants-in-aid from the Government. 
With these introductory remarks, wc proceed to a detailcfl considera- 
tion of the subject of Technical Education in Travancore. 

11. Engineering Training of Higher-Class Students 

The three Technical Institutions imparling education in Civil 
Engineering arc — ([) The Sri Mula Kama V^'anna Technical Institute, 
Nagcrcoil ; (2) The Native Tedinifal Institute, Trivandrum j and 
(3) The Fort Technical In.'^titute, Trivanc^rnini, 

(A) 

The Sri Mula Rahia Varina Techmcal Institute at Nager- 
coil was started in May, 1903, by the i)ublic of South Travan- 
core on the initiative of the then executive engineer, i’. w. D. of 
the State. The Institute at present com])rises two main .sections, one 
Engineering and the other Industrial. On the l‘'ngineoring side, two 
classes are held, viz., (1) Subordinate Engineering Cla,ss, and (2) Sur- 
veyor Class. The course of instruction*in the .Suborflinale Engineering 
Class extends over two years. The subjects taught in this c]a.ss are — 
(1) Mathematics including Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, Mensu- 
ration, and Plane Trigoiujmetry ; (2) ICngineering including Building 
Materials, Building Construction. Hydraulic Ivngineering,, Aj)plied 
Mechanics, Mechanism and Steam Engine ; (3) Drawing including 

Geometrical and Per.sj>ective Drawing, Eree-hand and Moilcl Drawing, 
and Machine Drawing; (4) E.stimating ; , (5) Surve3-ing including 
Chain Compass and Plane Table, Levelling, Theodolite Survey, and 
Topographical Survej'ing. Admission into the class is regulated by a 
competitive examination held bj' the Institute in April every year from 
among those who have pasjied the Matriculation Jj^xainination of the 
Madras University or any equivalent examinatii^H recognised by the 
Travancore Government. The strength in each year is limited, to twelve 
students as a maximum. A certificate is is.-.ued to e.acli student on his 
passing the Final P 2 xamination held by the Institute. Holders of this 
certificate are eligible for employment as Overseers, Sub-<jversecrs, Drafts- 
men, etc., in the Public Works, Municipal and other Departments o£ 
the State. Students of this Institute are also eligible to appear in the 
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Madras Government Technical Examinations in the various subjects 
taught to them. The course of instruction in the Surveyor class extends 
over one year only. The subjects taught are, vO Building Materials, 

(2) Building construction, (3) Building Drawing, (4) Estimating, (5) 
Surveying with chain, compass and plane table, (6) Levelling, (7) 
Earthwork and Road-making, (8) Mensuration and (9) Gymnastics 
and Drill. Admission into the class is regulated by a competitive 
examination from ainong those who have undergone a full year’s course 
in the I'ifth Form of a recognised High School. The maximum 
number admitted every year is twenty. Passed students from this class 
find no difficulty in getting suitable employment throughout the State. 
The recurring annual expenses of the Institute came up to Rs. 9,000. 

(in 

The Natlvci technical Institute, Trivandrum was started during 
1900. It lias at (iresent four sections, (1) l^ngineering, (2) Weaving, 

(3) Type-writing, and (4) Printing. (Press). The Engineering section 
consists of two courses, (^i) Overseer C'ourse and (/;) Sub-overseer 
Course, each extending oVei^a period of two years. The subjects taught 
are some of those taught in the Nagercoil Institute above described. 
Into the Overseer class, matriculates generally„and in special cases, also 
those that have failed in the Matriculation lixamination, are admitted. 
In the Sub-overseer class students of Forms IV, V and upwards are 
admitted. The initial cost of the Institute was Rs. 10,000 and the main- 
tenance charges come up to Rs. 3,5 ck) per annum. We understand that 
most of the students jiassed out of, or trained at this Institute have 
found employment either imdc’* the Government of Travancore or of 
Cochin. 


(Q 

Ihcl'ort lechnical Institute, Trivandrum was started about 
four years ago with two sections, (i) Engineering and (2) 
Commercial Training. The Engineering section comprises two 
courses, (i) Sub-overseer and (2) Surveyor courses. The .subjects 
taught are: — Civil Engineering, Building Materials and Construc- 
tion, Building Drawing and Estimating, Hydraulics ant! Irrigation 
Works, Earthwork and Road-making, Bridge-work, Surveying and 
Levelling, Applied Mechanics, Mensuration, kractical Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Machine Drawing, Geometrical Drawing, Freehand, 
Outline and Model Drawing. The course of instruction extends over 
three years, the training in the first year class being of an elementary 
character, that in the second and third year classes being of Interme- 
diate and Advanced grades respectively. Students are eligible to 
appear in the Government of Madras Technical Examinations in the 
^several subjects. It appears from reports published that most of the 
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students passing out of this Institute have found employment as Sub- 
overseers, Draftsmen and Surveyors in the Public Works^ Railways, 
Local Boards, Municipalities, Forest and Revenue Survey Departments 
in Travancore and elsewhere. 

III. Indastrial Training of thejlrtizan Glasses 

For the industrial training of the artizan classes there are a number 
of ^schools teaching weaving, carpentry and smithery. 
taught to artizan students in four of the Technical Institutions in the 
State, viz, (i) The Sri Mula Varma* Technical Institute, Nagercoil ; 
(2) The Native Technical Institute, Trivandrum ; (3^ The Attungal 
Weaving Institute, Attungal ; and (4) The Sctu Lakshini Bhye 
Weaving Institute, Attungal. 

The Weaving Section of the Nagercoil Technical Institute 
imparts both theoretical and practical instruction in the following 
.subjects — (1) working fly-shuttle handlooins and weaving different kinds 
of fabrics such as towels, ves/itys, sashes, checks, carpets, bed-sheets, 
etc. ; (2) designing textile fabrics and principles of the varioii.s kinds 
of weaving, twills, drills, satins, etc; (3) Frev-hand drawing: 

(4) General Instruction — reading and Writing Tamil ; and (S) Klc- 
ments of arithmetic with special rcfercnccl^o calculating the quantity (>f 
yarn required for cloth from given data, casting goods, c:tc. At the end 
of their course students can practise handloom-weaving with improved 
methods as a profession,* or open hundloom Yactories, or can work as 
teachers or foremen in weaving schools. 

The Weaving Section of the Native Technical Institute, 
Trivandrum, imparts instruction in cotton- weaving with European 
as well as Indian handlooms and also in carpet-weaving. The Section 
possesses a fairly large number of looms of the improved type. With 
a view to give facilities for study to poor students, monthly .scholarships 
arc awarded ranging from Re. i to Rs. 8 according to the merit of the 
student. A large number of students passed out of this section have 
started business on their own account or have joined others in starting 
joint bu.siness. 

The Attungal Weaving Institute and the Setu Lakshmi* 
Bhye Weaving Institute, both at pre.sent controlled by the Sree 
Lakshmi Prasada Vavasayabhivardhini Compajiy, Ld., Attungal, were 
started some four or five years ago. The total stock of looms comes 
to more than twenty looms of the improved pattern. The students are 
taught the manufacture of various article.s, such as, checks, towels, 
jamkals plain and ornamental, laced kavanies^ silk doreas^ silk handker- 
chiefs with laced borders, be 1 sheets, coronattu-pudavay, Madura 
Thuppattas and tapes, etc., of different patterns and ‘sizes. The articles 
turned out by the above-mentioned two Institutes are said to be very 
good in quality and finish. The Head Master of the Attungal Weaving 
Institute is a passed student of the Institute and is remunerated with 
a salary of R.s. 35 per mensem. Passed students of the.se two Institutes 
have set up looms independently in their village homes near Attungal, 
Trivandrum, Changanacherry and Mavelikaray Talukas. The total 
capital expenditure on these two Institutes amounted to more than 
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Rs. 6,000. Tlie annual recurring expenses come up to Rs, 5>ooo, more 
than Rs. i,ooo of this sum being spent on scholarships to students. 

IV. Industrial Training of the Artizan ClASses--(trt?//////uec/J 

As we have seen, besides* weaving, the teaching of carpentry and 
smithcry is also provided ir^ certain technical schools for students of 
the artizan classes. The more Important of such institutions are : — 
(i) The Sri Mula Varma Technical Institute, Nagercoil, (2) The 
C. M. S. Industrial Sch<jol, Kot^iyam, and (3) The Rama Varma 
Technical Institute, (dianganacherry. Besides, the hidnstrial School 
of Arts in Trivandrum teaches carpentry and carving among other 
subjects of industrial arts. Ot the first three institutions, the technical 
Institute at Nagercoil and the Industrial School at Kottayam teach the 
subjects of carpentry and smithcry up to an advanced grade, the course 
of instructions in b(Mh the institutions extending over a period of four 
years. In the former, tlie instruction is both theoretical and jjractical 
and consists of :—( C'cr/y>cy///;/ SerZ/o//) — (i) Making of various kinds 
of joints in wood, and application* of the same in making furniture, 
such as, chairs, "^benches, tables, efc. ; (2) Turning wood ; (3) Exami- 

nation of defects in vvi )od And the right methods of selecting wood ; 
(4) Bolishiiig and finishing furniture, etc. ; (5) Carving ; (6) Free- 

hand Drawing and (7) /lencral instruction •comprising reading and 
writing, elements of arithmetic with special reference to carpenter’s 
work, ji;'., measuring timber and calculating i)rices of furniture, etc. 
(Suiithery Scctioti) (i) h'orging iron and welding, tenniering chisels, 
drill bits, etc., chipping and filing iron, making and repairing locks, 
use of dies for cutting screws ; (2) Making iron-safes, (3) Freehand 

Drawing ; and general instruction in reading and writing, elements 
of arithmetic with s[)ecial reference to blacksmith’s work, e. g., calculat- 
ing quantity and weight of iron and their prices, etc. We have taken 
pains to point out in detail the different divisions of the subjects of 
carpentry and smithery taught in these technical institutions under 
an idea that members of the educated community who arc nowa.la3's 
frequently reiiuircd to be connected with technical institutions in ever>' 
part of the country, may have an opportunity of acquirin;; some insight 
into these matters. 

The Industrial School at Kottayam also teaches the subjects of 
carpentry and smithcry up to the same grade as aUthe Nagercoil Insti- 
tute. Instruction i* iinjuirted free in this institution. The recurring 
expenses come up to Rs. 2,0(X) per mensem. These two institutions 
have done good work in providing people with skilled workmen able 
to use improved tools and appliances. They have also enabled a large 
number of artizan-class people to earn a decent living. 



PART li : TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
THE DOCTRINE OF NATIONALITY : THE INDIVIDUALITY OF A NATION 

\AiUxptcd from an article appearing in the Jnl)\ igoj number of the Ceylon 
National Rrciciv^ edited by Dr. A. A'. Coomaras%vafn}\ D. Sc.^ and others] 

I 

What is a nation ? A nation is not a ^collection of individuals. A ship’s 
company is not a nation, 'rhe crowd that gathers to hear a lecture or to 
witness the ascent of a balloon is not a nati(m. 'I'hc volunteer associotion 
that works together for some definite purpose, as, for example, an association 
like the Jlorld's Temperance Union is not a nation. A nation is not a cf)llec- 
tion of individuals. What, then, is the nationality that constitutes a nation ? 
'I'hc answer is, it the individual ity of a nation. lUit what is this individuality 
of a nation ? Nations are composed of individuals. What is this individuality 
of the nation itself? ho answer this i]uestion, let us first of all try to answer 
the question, wluit is individuality in you, --.what eonstitues yo'oj: individuality? 
'That would be the first question ; the answer >o rtie (Mher question would then 
boconic easier and more intelligilile. What, then, constitutes your own indivi 
duality ? There are peculiarjties of tone, of gait, of steps, and of peculiarities 
that wc call mannerisms. 1'hesc peculiarities, inexplicable and original, — these 
peculiarities that differentiate you on the physical plane from other men, — these 
constitute your [ihysical individuality. For the vtjcal organ in me is constituted 
like the vocal organ in you, my muscles and my anatomical system are practically 
the same as your muscleff and your anatomy, and yet wdum through this vocal 
organ my voice comes out, it is my voice and not your voice ; the leg is the 
same in you and me, no medical man can find any organic difference between 
the construction of your leg and my leg, and yet Avhen in a dark night 1 w'alk up 
the steps of my house, those >vho know me and those who love me understand 
from the sound of my feet that it is I who am coming up and not another. 
These are little tricks of nature, inexplicable but undeniable, and iliesc little 
tricks of nature differentiate, on the physical aud physiological plahe, the indivi- 
duality of one man or woman from tliat of another man or woman. 

Again, as there are these physical peculiarities that constitute our indivi- 
dualities, .so there are also mental peculiarities belonging to different men and 
women, which constilutcf the eleme'its of differentiation in their menial life. 
And by this differentiation which constitutes their menfal individualities, so 
to say, the same problem is approached by me from my own particular stands 
point. And it is through the peculiarities of wj mental life that the laws of 
reasoning or universal logic work in me ; and these work in you through 
similar peculiarities of your mental life. And as there are these mental 
differences that constitute our individualities on the intellectul plane, so therij 
are similar differences in the ethical or the moral constitution of you and me. 
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And so in the constitution of our artistic faculties, aye in the very making of 
our spiritual life, there are peculiarities or differences which are original and 
organic, which are inherited and not acquired. All these peculiarities, the 
whole of these separate peculiarities taken together in a particular man or 
woman, constitute his or her individuality or personality. These are facts 
which no man can deny. They are matters of universal experience. 

II 

And as there arc little tricks of "nature inexplicably different in mental- 
and moral and spiritual constitution between man and man and between 
woman and woman which constitute their individualities, so there are little 
tricks of nature that distinguish and differentiate different collections of men 
which we call differoit nationalities. 

These differences are universally admitted on the physical and physiolo- 
gical planes. There are differences in the [ibysiral structure of different 
races of men. I'he Negro differs in the very structure of his body from the 
Mongolian. 'I'he Mongolian differs similarly in his physic'al striH.turc from 
the Aryan. 'I’he pigment of the vskin, the angle of the nose, the formation 
of the eye, the striK'ture of the' <'ianiiim, these things which are observed 
and observalde by psyc'homctric measurements, these things constitute on the 
physical plam\ universally acknowledged differcntia\ions between one ^ace of 
man and another race, between the Negio, the Aryan, and the Mongolian, for 
instance. 

III 

As there are these physical differentiations, so there are also between 
different nations, differences so to say,' in their mental structure. Thus, in the 
constitution of their mental life, certain nations have viewed the world- 
problem Irom a particular standpoint. Other nations have viewed the same 
world-problem from other standpoints, and we arc able to discover these 
differences in the mental or lliuiight-structures of different nations, in tuc 
structure of the languages that they use, in the structure of their grammar. 

I'or instiint'e, there are sentences which can be formed and fortiied only in 
the Sanskrit or Sanskrit-derivtai or Sanskrit-allied languages, the construction 
of which is im[K>ssiblc in other languages. I'he sentence uhamusmi, 

‘ I am \ meaning simply existence, is indicative of pure being, being absolute, 
such a construction is not possible and is not known to* all the languages of 
the world. It is possible only in Sanskrit, in Latin, in Greek, in German, 
in short, in what the philologists call the Indo-European group of languages j 
it is not possible in other languages. 

And what does it mean ? It means this : that the conception of existence 
as mere existence, the conception of the self as a self, is an original conception 
atjiong the Aryan races. And it is absent from non-Aryan peoples ; and so the 
same idea, that of mere existence is to be expressed in non-Aryan languages in 
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a different way, not by the construction, akamami, ‘ I am,' * I exist/ or any- 
thing similar to this, but by the expression, ** I stand, 1 sit, T eat, I walk, 

I sleep.” What does it mean ? It means that in these latter languages— 
the non-Aryan languages, the emphasis is on while in the Sanskrit and 

the Sanskrit-allied languages, the emphasis is on MV/c. In the non- Aryan 
tongues, the mind first sees and sees the action, and through the actum it knows 
the actor or agent. While in the Sanskrit and its allied languages, the mind 
sees the actor, the agent, the subject, .and through the agent, through the 
subject, it looks upon and understands the activities of the agent and the self. 
It means this that the conciousness of the self, the consciousness of the spirit, in 
other words, a sense of the spiritual, a. sense of the universal has been the 
original consciousness in all the Aryan races of the worltl. ^\’hile in other 
races, it has been an actjuired knowledge and not an original intuition.^ atid 
this diferentiates the thought structure of the Aryan from that of the non-Aryan 
races. 

IV 

And there are differences between the different branches of the same Aryan 
family, e.g, between the Hindu and the (keek. T’he Greek views the spirit and 
the universal from a particular point, different from the point of view of the 
Hindu. The Greek realisecl the universal in and through the relation of the 
particulars ; — to the Greek to know the universal, the particulars had to be known 
in and through their varied relations. And sinc'c by the Greek the universal 
was realised through the relation of the particular therefore these i)articular 
relations had to be recognised, had to b(’ accentuated, Iiad to be developed 
fur the realisation of the univdsal. And lhcj;efure all Greek .science and art was 
based upon the right peiccption of the relation of objects and things, — and 
this peculiarity stamped itself upon (keck |)olitic.s, Greek art, Greek logic, 
Greek sociology. 

But in the Hindu, the .sense of the universal or the spiritual was the 
predominant factor, dominating Hindu life, Hindu thought, Hindu religion, 
Hindu civilisation. To the Hindu, to know the particular was .to know the 
universal. This hankering for the spiritual and th% universal is ingrained in the 
very making of his mental, his ethical, his spiritual life. Other nations have 
gone in for other things, but the Hindu has gone in for the life of the spirit, 
from before the birth of Jiistory ; and the message of Indian history has been 
a message of supremely spiritual idea!.*^ • 

Therefore it is clear that there are differences between the intellectual 
plane between one nation and another, conv’iluting the intellectual indivi- 
duality of nations. And so also there are differences between one nation and 
another in their social structure, in the organisation of their social life, in their 
social economy. Thus, there are nations where a type of .social organisation 
is military, despotic, arbitrary, W’-here the king is a despot and the military 
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chief ; while there are other social organisations where the type is not military 
but civic, w'hcre the type of social or political government has always been 
not political and absolute but constitutional and limited. 

From this doctrine of tlie se])aratc individuality of nations, — from this 
doctrine of nationality as founded on original national peculiarities and differences, 
it follows as a natural ( (jrollary that when the Kuroi)ean brings under one 
general term, Oriefital, every type of Asiatic culture and civilisation, when, 
in fact, he classes tog'ither the. Aryan," the Hindu, the (.'hinese, the 'Furk and 
the Aral) all together and calls tliem oriental^ he falls into an egregious error. 


A MOST DEFECTIVE CIVILISATION 

In the January, 1910 number of the Quarterly Revieiv^ a well-known 
English Periodical, there is an article with the title — The Rise of the 
Native — over the signature of II. H. Johnston, who is presumably Sir 
Harry Johnston, the distinguished African traveller. At the conclusion 
of the article the writci g^x's ‘‘the middle class educated native,” 
whether of India or South Africa, or elsewhere, whose “rise” lias been 
due, in the writer’s opiinon, to the Britisher, Ahe following, to us, most 
un-llindu advice. Probably also the Christian Missionary will find 
that the effect of such advice, if taken seriously by the “middle class 
educated native,” will be to place the Christian religion on a level 
lower than the least of the non-('hristian religions. If the advice given 
lias any (dement of truth in the circumstances of the modern civilised 
Westerner, as apparently there is, such civilisation needs no doubt a 
close looking after, alike in the interests of the Westerner and the 
“middle class educated native.” Here is the writer’s verdict : — 

“ There are two of <^aininjs^ the whole-hearted esteem of an Englishman, 
One is to contend valiantly with him in battle. But that accomplishment '.nves 
you poor in knowtedye and in worldly yoods. The other pian^ the sures^^ is to 
work hard, as he (the Enyhskman ) genera/fy does^ and make hos oj money. The 
possession of momy is a yuarantee of good behaviour and nluwsi entirely leads to 
the enlaryem^nt of political abilities, and to prudence in the use of the franchise P 

Alas ! for the future of a Christian civilisation sn the West ! 



PART III 

SECTION I : INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTS 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, BENGAL :* AN IMPORTANT AMALGAMATION 

I 

Our readers may remember that some time ago we gave in these pages a 
detailed account of the Society for the Promotion of 'I'echnical Education in 
Pengal, and of the Bengal 'J'echnical Institute estal)lished and maintained by the 
same organisation, which was started almost simultaneously with the Nationa 
Council of Education, Bengal and the Bengal National College and School 
in the middle of 190(1. The circumstances which led to the separate establish- 
ment of these two sister institutitnis may he explained by the fact that a section 
of our leaders were in favour of an cxclusivi^ly 'I'echnical Education, while 
another section were in favour of a system of education in which literary, 
scientific and technical subjects were studied together up to a certain stage, 
and then separately in the higher collegiate st.'\ges»' 'I'hose who were in favour 
of an exclusively technical education formed the “ Society for the Promotion 
of 'reclinical Education and opened, in the middle of 1906, the Bengal 
Technical Institute, Calcutta ; while those who advocated the combined .system 
formed themselves into the National Council of Ivducation in March, igo 6 
and established the Bengal National College and School, Calcutta, a few months 
after. As, !iovv( 5 vcr, there was much that was < ommon between the aims and 
objects of the two institutions, the ([uestion of amalgamation between them 
had been engaging the attention of the well»wishers of both institutions ever 
since they were bi ought into being. But there were difficulties in the way which 
so long stood in the way of the amalgamation. It was expected, however, that 
the amalgamation would take place sooner or later, for as everybody know.s, 
there is not much available surplus energy, either in the shape of men or of 
money, in the land, and it only required the les.son of experience extending 
over some 3 to 4 years to brings about tlie much-needed rapprocHcment. The 
long-expected and much hoped-for amalgamations is now an accomplished 
fact. Henceforth, the Society for the Promotion of Technical Education, 
Bengal, ceases to exist and becomes merged in the NatiAnal Council of Edu- 
cation ; and the Bengal National CoUege and the Bengal Technical Institute 
will form parts of one and the .same organisation, namely, the National Council 
of Education ; of which the Arts and Pure Science .side will henceforth be known 
under the name of the Bengal National O^Hege^ and the technical and 
Applied Science side by that of the Bengal 2 'echnical Institute^ the 'I'echnical 
and Applied Science Departments of the Bengal National College being amal- 
gamated with the Bengal Technical Institute and, therefore, ceasing to exist » 
as a separate section of the Bengal National (,'ollege. Among the conditions 

4 
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of amalgamation is one which is of great importance and deserves prominent 
mention. It is embodied in Rule 32 (ii) an<l is that ‘^at least one-half of the 
income of the National Council of Education, Bengal, which is nut ear- 
marked, shall be allotted foj- the promotion of "rechnical and Scientific educa- 
tion (excepting in the subjects of Biologyand Mathematics) through the Bengal 
lechnical Institute to be maintained by the (!ounci], provided, however, that 
such one half shall include the cost of imparting education in Pharmacy and 
Physics and ("licmistry (hot!) l*ure^ and Applied)." Another equally important 
change that has been eflerlcd for the jHirposes of amalgamation is in respect 
of the management of the two institutions. It is embodied in two new Rules 
formulati'd l)y the authorities of the Jicngal 'JVchnical Institute and accept- 
ed and passed by tlie National (jMineil. One of the Rules runs thus : — 
“'I’he internal management of the Bengal National College and the Bengal 
'IVehnieal Tnstiluti; sJniII he vested iti hvo separate Comviif tees 

apf)r(ned as hereinafter provided and tlu'y shall have such |)owers respectively 
as may be delegated to them by the hAeeiitive Committee.” I’he other Rule 
is as follows :- "''rhe ICxec utive (’oiTynittec may delegate all or any of its poivers 
for the internal management i of the Bengal National College and the Bengal 
'Peehnical Institute respectively t(^ the Managing Committees which shall consist 
of not more than 15 members who shall be appoiijled by the Executive Com- 
mitt(!e and some of whom may not be members either of the Executive Com- 
mittee or of the (r<niiu;il and may not be Indians, The Managing Committees 
shall appoint their own Secretaries and frame their own rules of business.” 

II 

ddic effect of the above two Rules secuiis to us to be somewhat ambiguous. 
If tlie two Managing C'cMnniittees t« be ajipointed under the above Rules by 
the Executive Committee (which is the sole (k)verning Body of the National 
C'ouncil as contem[)lalecl by Act XXI of i860 under which the National 
(!oiineil is registered) aie nothing but two .Sub-Committees working under the 
conliol of the Executive C^jmmittee of tlic Council, then the decisions of the 
Managing ('‘ommittees would have the effect of mere recommendation'^ the 
Executive Committee, which, therefore, may or o^ay not be accepted, or which 
may be modified by the latlei body, at its discretion, and which thus accepted or 
modified would have binding fiirce in the eye of the law. in th's view of the 
matter, the legal character of the Executive Committee as the sole Governing 
Body as required by Act XXT of i860 remains intact. But the aforesaid 
Rules passed by tlie Council say that the internal management of the Bengal 
National College and the Bengal Technical Institute stiaii he vested in two 
separate Managing Committee.s and the Executive Committee may delegate 
all or any oj its powers for such internal management. The question, therefore, 
arises, — Are the decisions of the last-mentioned Managing Committees to be 
« regarded as recommendations to the E.xecutive Committee, so that they may 
either be accepted or rejected or modified at the discretion of the Executive 
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Committee ? Apparently the abovfe view of the powers of the two Managing 
Committees does not receive much support from the two Rules to which we 
have referred. If so, the two Managing Committees cannot properly hv 
regarded as two Sub-Committees working under the control of the ICxeculivc 
Committee (which is the sole Governing Body as re(]uircd by Ac t XXI of iSoo) 
but bodies with coordinate powers in respect of matters coiniecled with the 
internal management of the Bengal National College and the Bengal 'I'eohnical 

Institute. It must be remembered that these two institutions aie tiol indc- 

* 

pendent, external institutions, hut they arc and have become the property of 
the National Council, and are directly under its control. If they were, however, 
outside, independent bodies merely affiliated to the National C'oiincil of ICduca- 
tion, then, no doubt, the National Council could not interfere wiili their internal 
management, except so far as the rules of aftiliation applicable to all insti- 
tutions affiliated to the National Council would render such interference 
necessary. As, however, the two institutions are not indcpetulent, external 
affiliated institutions, it becomes necessary that the Managing Committees of 
the two institutions must be wholly subordinate agencies whose actions in order 
to be binding legally must be sanctioned oj approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Council which is the only contiolling body recognised by the 
law. As it is, it would appear that the Executive (Jommittec of the Council, after 
having appointed for a particular year the two Managfng Committees and delegat- 
ed its powers to them for conducting the internal management of the two institu- 
tions, becomes functus ojficio for that year and may not alter, amend or reject 
any of the decisions of the two Managing (,\)mmiltocs. If this interpretation 
be corrrect, and apparently there is some reason for thinking so, the illegality 
of the constitution would undoubtedly affect Ihe future of the National Council 
as a legally corporate body with certain rights, powers and privileges which it 
would not be possessed of except under the provisions of the law as laid down 
in Act XXI of i860, under which it has acquired the status of a legally 
corporate body. Not being experts, we are naturally diffident as to the inter- 
pretation of the law, but if there is anything in our contention, we trust that 
the two Rules to which we have referred will be revised in the light of legal 
requirements. * 

111 

One of the undoubted results of the amalgamation would be the economy 
of expenditure and for this the authorities deserve * our heartiest congratulations. 
The financial condition of the Counc‘ 1 , as the result of fhe amalgamation, is 
very well-explained in the following report published in tlie Statesman newspaper 
of Calcutta in its issue of April 19, 1910, of an interview by a representative 
of that paper with an ex-Secretary of the Council ; The total endowments 
of the Council of National Education amount to about nine lakhs of rupees. 
These are the endowments created by Babu Brajcndra Kishore Roy Chowdhiiry^ 
Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya Chowdhury, and Mr. Subodh Chandra Mallik, 
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respectively. From these and other sources, the Council derives a fixed annual 
income of about Rs. 60,000. 'I'he Society for the Promotion of Technical 
Education, on the other hand, has as yet no permanent fund, no endowed 
property. Hut this deficiency, it has been arranged, will shortly be remedied, 
for Mr. T. Palit, Bar-al-Law, a member of the (Governing iiody, has agreed to 
endow property worth from nine to ten lakhs. He is at present paying Rs. 
2,000 monthly for the exjiensos of the Society, which has an income of about 
Rs. 40,000 annually from donations and subscriptions.'^ 'Phus, it appears from 
the above statement that when Mr. I*alit’s endowment is created, and it is 
e.xpected that it will .shortly be done, the National Council will have a fixed 
annual income, from all its jiroperties, of ovei Rs. 60,000. And this sum 
together with the income from regular subscriiitions will make the total fixed 
annual income of about a lakh of rupees, which is a fiiirly large sum to begin 
with. This is a circumstance which is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
guarantees of the future success of the amalgamated institutions, and the 
National C\)uncil deserves to be congratulated on its improved financial status. 

There are other consideti'itivns, however, which are intimately bound up 
with the future of the two amalgamated institutions, the Bengal National College 
and the Bengal rechnic'al Institute, and they require to be iiointed out in this 
connexion. It would appeitr that theie were some twenty resignations in coui.se 
of the last twelvemonths (July, 1909 to June, 1910) from the teaching and 
executive .staffs of the amalgamated institutions. 'I'he places left vacant in the 
Bengal 1 echnical Institute staff by the severance of connexion of Mr. barat- 
kunuir Datla, the Principal, and Mr. j. R. Das-Gupta r sc., (Glasgow), .\.M. 
c.i.ic., A.M.i. Mech. K., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, are not easily 
to be tilled up by men of equal vjualitications. Of Mr. Datta it may be said that 
he is the first Indian who has passed with the highest honours the Electrical 
Engineering Examination of the IVclinological University of Charlottenhurg 
(Germany), llv largest and most completely equipped Technological University 
in Europe. Before he left for Germany, Mr. Datta had also a very distingul^hed 
career at the (.Calcutta University being a double m. a. of that Univt.sity in 
Mathematics and inPliysics, obtaining a first class in the last-nicntioned subject. 
It is a matter of sincere 1 egret that our own men ii vui* o\vn Swadeshi 
'Jechnical College in Calcutta has not thouuht it worth their while to retain 
the expert service.s of one of our most distinguished ^students. The Govern- 
ment, however, havt recognised his worth and have utilised his services on a 
high salary by confer! ing on him the pri/:e-appointnient of officiating Professor 
of Electrical and Mechanical ICiiginecnng in the Sibpur Engineering College, 
the only College of its kind in this part of the country, the post having 
temporarily fallen vacant on account of a two years' leave granted to the 
pernianeiu incumbent, Mr. W’. II. Everett, m.i. Mech. k., m.i.e.e. The Uni- 
versity of Calcutta also, like the Government, has not failed to utilise Mr. 
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Datta s services by appointing him examiner for some of its Degree Examina" 
tions, the k.a., b.sc., and b.e. (Bachelor of Engineering) examinations for 
the current year. Similarly, the expert services of Mr. J. K. Das Gupta, 

B. sc.( Glasgow), A.M.c.i.E., A.M.i.,Mech. e., have been engaged by the 

Municipal Corporation of Calcutta on a salary of Ks. 400 per month, 'fhe 
Bengal National College has likewise become weakened by the resignations 
of more than a do/en Professors and other officers in course of the last twelve 
months. It would have been a most fortunate thing if, simullaneously with 
the amalgamation of funds and the establishment of ont‘ common controlling 
body for both institutions, there was also a real growth of teaching strength by 
the joining of hands of the old staffs of llie two institutions. As it is, there has 
been a considerable weakening all along the line by the resignations of men 
of high character and .superior attainments, whose devoted and ex[)ert services 
so very largely contributed to the present growth and ( if they laid not 

resigned ) would have assured the stability and the future success of the two 

institutions. We are glad, however, to learn tliat the authorities are 
leaving no stone unturned to secure the *servi<'es of a ([ualilied body of men 
to fill uj) the vacancies. We trust tliat the n<iw stafl' will be c'omposed of 
competent and devoted workers whose energies, under projicr guidance, will be 
able to make the amalgamation a real success. 'I'licre are difficulties, however, 
in discovering and securing men of the right stani[). ^ As the newi)pa[)er 

of Calcutta editorially pointed out sometime ago, the number of capable 
teachers and workers who would be likely to identify themselves with the cause 
of National Education and devote their best lime and energies solely to it is, 
in the jiresent cicumstanccs of our country, extremely limited, — as limited 
in fact, as the number of wealthy, charitably dis[)used men who are likely to 
come forward to render financial assistance to the cause of National Education. 
The authorities, therefore, have need to proceed with all due caution and tact 
in order to attract and retain the right sort of men lo and in the work of 
the two amalgamated institutions, seeing that , there have been so many and 
such important resignations from them in the course of less than a twelvemonth. 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATIONS CONDUCTED ALONG ORTHODOX LINES : 

THE MODERN BRAHMACHARYASRAMA MOVENENT-II 

(Continued from pf. j8-6o of funCy ip/0 number of this journal) 

IV. Proposed Sepirate Location of the tivo Departments of the Institution : — 
When the Institution was first start^^d it was located pn Ganganath, a small 
isolated hill on the bank of the Nerbudda brought into prominence during 
the last fifty years by the residence of Sri BrahmananrI Maharaj. His i)upil 
Sri Keshawand Maharaj, having enlightened views on the question of educating 
Brahmacharies, had already a Saraswati Mandir (Temple of Learning), and he 
rendered considerable help in starting this Institution. I'he place was emi' 
nently suited for the prosecution of studies, but inconvenience having been felt 
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in obtaining the necessary supply of raw materials for the use of the Technical 
Section of the Institution and also on account of other difficulties connected with 
its Laukika or Secular Department, both de|)artments of the Institu- 

tion had to be removed in August, 1908 to the temple of Kasi Visweswara Maha- 
deva, on the Ghordour Road, Raroda. 'Fhe promoters of the Ganganath Institu- 
tion, however, have discovered that the two dcjiartmcnts ought to be separately 
located and they have arcoidingly dec ided to remove the Vaidic or Religious 
Department of the Institution again to its original site on the Ganganath hill, 
and p'ermancntly establish tlie Laukika Department at Jalcswar, an old, 
sacred place al)(nit a mile fioin the Railway station of Viswamitra, in liaroda 
territory. In the opinion of the authorities, Jaleswar would be a suitable place 
for all the retiuircmcnts of the lAiukika Department, and arrangements are 
being made to construct buildings on a large scale there, 'rhere will be board- 
ing houses for the teachers, students and servants, a house to locate a medical 
dispensary, a cow-shed, technical workshop sheds, and other buildings. 

In this connection vve may m<*ntion that permission has been granted by 
the ilaroda Government to the authorities of this Institution to hold a lottery 

t 

under the name of “ |ales\V‘U‘ Jloys i\srama Lottery," whose proceeds will 
he appropriated to the funds of the Institution buildings and also meet the 
expenses of repairing the lem[)lc of Sii Jaleswar Mahadevu. 

K. made hy Hfi' Students : -It would ap[)car from the published 

reports, that the students have made fairly good progress in almost all the subjects 
of study in course of the last throe years of the existence of the Institution. 
Students of the Vaidika \S\<i Religious Department, to whom the Rig-\'eda, 
the Vajurveda, and the Apastamba Samhita are princi[)ally taught along with a 
course 0/ instruction in subjects of k general education^ have made fair progress. 
In the first year they were able to finish Pavamana ( ) and Ihtrusha- 

Sukta and in the second year to finish Vaiswa-lM^a Manvu- 

Sukta Saura (^IT) and Trnuparna Further, students of both 

the Departments liaw made e(piai progress in Sanskrit, Mathematics, the Vernacu- 
lar (Marathi or (iujarathi), History and Geography. It is noteworthy that studt nts 
whose mother-tongue is Marathi has been learning Cfujrathi, and those whose 
mother tongue is Gujrathi are learning Marathi ; while all older bc^ys with their 
teachers luue been learning Hindi, the lingua franca of India. Boys of the 
Laukika Department have tared specially well in the technical subjects, such 
as weavings carpenUy and sericulture^ as would appear freun the following details 
connected with the Technical or Laukika section of the Institution. There 
^^ere at the end of the second year (May, 1907 to April, 1908) five looms of the 
improved type, three being Fix shuttle looms^ one Sayaji loom and one Sample, 
besides two looms of the primitive indigenous type, in the workshops. With the 
help of these looms the boys were able to manufacture various sorts of articles, 

kkadis^gins^ dhotis, tapes, coloured cheques, Rajaputi punchas, (napkins), 
towels, sataranjis ( a kind of carpet ), table-cloths, chadars^ saris, thans. 
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silk kads, etc. Again in the Carpentry section of the 'recbnical Depart- 
ment, students have been able to make considerable progress, especially 
since its removal to Baroda. They were able to make frame-works, book- 
shelves, boxes, tables, chairs, doors, etc. In the seriafliun section the boys 
were taught the methods anfl processes in connection with the breeding of silk- 
worms, their nourishment and preservation. Tliey were also made to leam 
how to take out silk from the worms without destroying their livt^s and to manu- 
facture various articles from the silk-thread. Castor-oil plants were cultivated, 
the leaves being made use of to preserve the silk-woruis. 

VI. Ninntrical Strength and the Tearhitn^ Siaf : — 'fhere were at the end 
of April 1909, 54 students on the rolls. Of these 20 were Dakshini Brahmans, 
II, Pateedars, iS, Gujarathi Brahmans, 8, Alarathas, 2, Parblujs, 2, Yaisyas, 
1, Punjabi, r, Pardesi, and i, Sonar. \\\\ the students were residents of the 
Brahmachatyasram with the eveeplion of only one who was allowed to attend 
as a day scholar. 

'Phe Institution has got 1 1 teachers on hs staff. Two are Vaidic teachers, 
one teaching the Rig-Veda and the other, the ^'ajur-Veda ; one is a Shastri, 
teaching Sanskrit ; one is a passetl student from the Kala-Bhavan^ the well- 
known 'I'echnicail Institution of Baroda," l(‘aching C‘arj)entry and Weaving ; one 
is a passed teacher of Drawing ; one is a Hindi teavlter ; three arc passed students 
from the Baroda Male Training College, loirhing History and tin; V(‘rnarulars ; 
one is a passed matriculate. 'Fhe Principal of the Brahniacharyasram is a distin- 
guished graduate, teaching English, Marathi, and hematics. Besides these 
teachers, there are skilled artisans and occasional instructors. "J'he success of 
the residential system, necessarily depends a good deal ii[)on the character and 
ciualification of the teaching staff, and we can congratulate the promoters of the 
Institution on having been able to secure a number of teac hers who have; 
completely identified themselves with its work. 

VII, Government 0/ the Institution Institution is goveriKal by a 

Directing body consisting of three g<mtI(Mnen of light and leading, namely, Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal .^akarlal Desai, m.a., a., LaU; ('hief- Justice, Baroda, Dr. 

Moreslwar Ciopal Deshmukh, n. sc., m.d., Bombay / and Rao Bahadur Kushav 
Rao Gonesh Despande, u.a., Bar at-Law, Baroda. The Governing Body has 
every power to make changes in the management, course of studies, apj^oint- 
ment of teachers, etc., and to acquire and dispose of property in the interest of 
the Institution. There is also an Advisory Board who give advice to the Gov- 
erning body whenever called upon by the latter in any {)artieular matirT 
or matters. The Advisory body consists of the following gentlemen : - (i) Sri 
Brahmachari Kesavanandaji Guru Brahmanand Maharaj ; (2) Nagarseth Raja 
Ratna Maganbhai Purushottam Bhai Haribhaktiwala, Baroda; (3) Sj. Ikighoji 
Rao Kumvarji Raja Sirkey, Baroda , (4) Rao Bahadur lyrishna Kao Vinayak 
Sarangapani, b.a., ll. b., Judge, High Court, Baroda; (5) Kao iJahadur 
Dajhyabhai Harjavan Das, Baroda ; (6) Veda-sastra-sampanna Sj. Vyankata- 
charya Sastri Upadhya ; ( 7 ) Rao Bahadur Ramchandra Hari Gokhale, b.a., 
LL, B., Public Prosecutor, High Court, Baroiia. There is a Treasurer, and two 
Secretaries to help the Governing body of the Brahmacharyasram. 

VIII Income and Expenditure for : — I'he Institution lias no ep- 

dowed property, the income consisting of donations and subscriptions from the 
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public, voluntary contributions by parents of the students and Mushti Bhiksha^ 
organised in the city of Baroda. As already pointed out, boys are given free 
education; parents of some 31 students, however, voluntarily contribute their 
mite to the funds of the Institution, 'rhe total receipts during the year 1908-09, 
came up to Rs. 9176, of which Jls. 4325 were receiv^jd as donation and subscrip- 
tion, Rs. 4085 as contributions by parents or guardians of the students and 
Rs. 677 as Mushti Bhikslia. The Receipts together with the balance of the 
preceding year made a total of Rs. 12,550. The total expenditure during the 
period came up to Rs. 5,892, of which Rs. 3,485 were spent as Boarding expenses 
andRs. 1,100 as salary. The mrmthly recurring expenses Teached the total 
figure of Rs. 490. 'fhiis, on an average the Institution spent Rs. 15 every month 
on each of its students. 

IX. Popularity of the Tnstitutiou : — 1 'hat the Institution is gaining popu- 
larity day by day would a])])(,‘ar from the fact that there were so many as 50 
appli(’ations for admission into the Institution while the authorities had a.sked 
for and could make ])rovision for only 15 students during 1908-09. Many 
distinguished persons have also visited the Institution since it was started in 
1907, and have exjiressed themselves well pleased. Not the least noteworthy 
is the fact that the Baroda Government have extended their jiatronage to this 
Institution by sanctioning the “Jaleswara Bo)'s Asrama Lottery” in its aid, as 
referred to already. 


SECTION 11: STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

THE INDIGENOUS MANUFACTURES OF SYLHET 

Syllict in Eastern Bengal and Ass<im is rich in its manufactures. It has not 
fortunately shared with many other Indian mamifacluring centres the fatal ten- 
dency of imitating ^\'estern models. It is for this reason that even to this day 
the indigenous manufactures of Sylhet have retained their superiority in respect 
of quality and have not wholly died out. One of the most famous indigenous 
manufacture.'s of Sylhet is the / (f?// (^1^). "I'he skill and tact displayed in the manu- 
facture of high (lass pati is, indeed, ^‘xtraordinary.' Several spet'irncns of Sylhet 
have won recognitiiui in Industrial ICxhibitions. The Dases of 
Alghar, a group of families of that jdace, are specially famous for /a/Z-making. 

'I’hi hardware manufaefures of the Sylhet district also deserve special men- 
tion. Pa/iehxaoUj an obs(aire village in the Maulavibazar .sub-division, rs .speci- 
ally noted for this industry. 'Fhe blacksmiths of this place turu out such 
excelle.nt specimens of daos ( ^ ), sickles, locks, keys etc., that they are !*ot 
inferior in comparison with articles turned out of ordinary machines. 

d'he w/y industry of Sylhet is well-known for its excellence. Owung to 
the indifference of the local inhabitants, this excellent industry was gradually 
dying out. But since the inauguration of the Swade.shi Movement in Bengal, it 
ha.s received a now impetus. A m()de.st Industrial Associadon ha.s been started 
to Rajnagar, w here sincere attempts at turning out fans, chains, combs, landles, 
pens and bangles of ivory arc fieing made. ^ 

In this connexii^i we want to draw the attention of our readers to another 
distinguished natural feSturc, namely the Lime Hills of Sylhet. The Lour 
(vrer) hills lying to the south of Chhatalc, one most important centres of trade 
in the district, produce abundance of lime, which is exported to distant parts of 
the country. 

BHUPATI CHAR2\N CHAKRAVARTY 
^ Bajfia^ar, Sylhet 
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Madras Standard . 
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The Indian Patriot : ! 
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Mullik’s critical study “Indian Art E;c- 
hibition,” Babu Saurmdra Mohan Mu- 
,.kherji’s pathetic short story. “The 
Reputed” a study and life of Srimati 
Kamini Roy the poetess of “Alo-o- 


Chha)a,” Babu Jyotirindra Nath Ta- 
gores charming contribution, “In 


the Java Island,” views &c. 
i^c., and illustrations, 
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A iTiniitlily jouin.il devoted to advance 
I and libeial thought, old and new, conduct-* 
ed by the Brotheihood founded by the 
Late Su.iim \ivtkananda, from their 
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Question : How am Students incrense thar Love Country ? 

Answer: This can be done by— 

i. IntreojU^ theii knowledge of Indians and of Indian Civilisation, esp. Hindu and Isluinie 

ii. Working together for something useful to their district, town or >'illage, 

iii. Supi.>«)rting indigenous industries and enterprises, even at a sacrifice, 

iv. Supporting Indian Educati<uial and Allh^d Movements whicli aim j)riii\arily at ftjsterlng 
the unselfish instincts and developing the constructive faculties of the Indian mind. 

THE DAWN DAWN SOCiaiVs MAGAZINE 

. w xiT»rr^: i 

That which is evcr-pennaneiU in one mode of Being is the TRUTH. — Sankara 

. } AUGUST 1910 ' ( 

PART I : INDIANA 

MARITIME ACTIVITY AND ENTERPRISE IN ANCIENT INDIA : 
INTERCOURSE AND TRADE BY SEA WITH CHINA-IV 

{ Coutimted front />p. /('^ — /// of fitly, ii)io uuiiibcr of 1 his journal.) 

X. -VOYAGES OF INDIAN TEACHERS TO CHINA : 600-1000 A.D. 

(A) 

As in the case of the C’hinese pili^rigis to India, voyape.s under- 
taken the many Indian Huddhist Sravitwas who went to China 
by sea for the |)rof)ajra1ion of Buddhism testify to the constant 
maritime intercom* '»e between the two countries. One of the most 
renowned of the Indian patriarchs, the twcnt\’-cij;hth in the list of Bud- 
dha’s successors, was I^odhuDianiu} the sixth centurj' A.n. Says that 
German authority, i\Ir. 11. Jlackmann, in his most recent work, Buddhism 
as a Religion : Its Histoyical Development a7id its Ptesent Conditions 
— “In the year 526 A. n. the patriarch of Indian Buddhism, Bodhi- 
dharma, * left his native land and migrated to Cdiina.” (Ibid p. 80 

In Dr. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism fp. 86) wc read of “ Bodhidharma, 
the twenty-eighth patriach, the son of a king of Southern India, and the 
pupil of Prajnatara, die twenty-seventh* patriarch, a native of Central 
India,*' Again, “in a. d. 52C, Bodhidharma after having grown old in 
Southern India, reached Canton by sea and was received with the 
honour due to his*agc and invito 1 to Nanking wliere the Emperor of 
South China held his court.” ( Ibid p. 100). Similarly also in an article 
appearing in the R, A. S. for 1896, we find Bodhidharma referred to 
on "the authority of a renowned Chinese geographer who lived in the 
eighth century a. D., by name Chia Tan as coming to Canton by sea^ 
and not by the overland route. The writer of the J. 1 S. article thus 
proceeds to give the exact words of the great geographer, “ The Huang- 
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hua-hsi-ta-chi (Record of Im[)erial Chinese Missions to the West) by 
Chin Tan says : ‘ To reach Tien<hn (India) from Annam^ there is an 
overland 7 'oad by lohich one may s^o to this country ; yet Ta’-mo {Jhdki- 
dharma came Jlontim^ on the sea to Pan-yu ( Canton ), and we may fairly 
ask lidicihcr the sea journey he not more expeditious than that lengthy road 
overland ?' ” Chia 'Tan is referred to by the writer in tlic followinj^ words, 
“aj^reat ^^c<)[^^raf)her of the Tan^j Dynasty who lived about AJ). 730- 
S05. He was author of iinj)ortant (^thno^rajdn'cal works, lie devoted 
considerable interest to forciLOi nalions. lie drew several maps (ten in 
number) one of which dealt with ‘('hincse and I'(^rei}.^ners witliin the 
Seas’.” Bodhidhanna’s ap])earance in (‘hina marked the advent of a 
[(lorious epoch in the history r>f Chinese Buddhism and his doctrines 
have j)r(^foLmdIy influenced tlui art and civilisation of (dut\a and Japan 
{Tide Laurence Ih'n^on’s Pai^fting in the Tar Hast, p. 108; also 
Dr, Kdkins’ Chinese Buddhism, pp. ioc)-lo2, also Kakasii Okakura’s 
Ideals of the Hast, pp. 171-17^;). 

Another remark»able fact •‘in connection w ith the intercourse which 
subsisted between India and China is that in the be^jiniiini^ of the sixth 
century A. D., when, as we ihave seen, the ^reatMndian patriarch l^odhi- 
dharina, crossed the sea to China (c;.-»r) v. D.), tliere were in the sin^de 
Chinese pro\iiu:e of To-yang itself not l(\ss than lliro* tlioiiNjiiul Indian 
monks and Ini tiioHSiiml Indian families. Sa>’s Dr. ICitel in his 
lutddhism : Its Ilistorieal, Theoi etital and PopuTr Aspcits, — “ Buddhism 
is a foreiipi relij^ion intnKluced by fcavij^n priests, of w'h<Mn there W'ere 
at the bcLdnninj.^ of the- sixth century upwards of three thousand WCnv^ 
in C'hina” fhid 3rd edn., p. 351 So also wx‘ read in Dr. lulkins’ 
Chinese Buddhism ([>. <yi), “ At the bei^inniu'j^ of the 6th century A. i). the 
number of Indians in China w'as upwards of three thousaiul. Manv of 
them redded at Lo yang, the modern Honan fu. The Prince of tlv Itei 
kingdom exerted himself greatly to provide maintenance for them in 
monasteries erected on the ^ most beautiful sites.'’ In Mr. Kakasu 
Okakura's volume, 'The Ideals oj the Hast (p. 1 1 3), we Imd the .same 
thing repeated. '‘Thus, there was at one time in To-yang itself, to impress 
their national religion and art on Chinese soil, more than three thousand 
Indian monks and ten thousand Indian familicsT There is not the least 
doubt that man\' of these Indian teachers adopted the sea-route in 
going to China, as the journev' could thus be made w ith greater personal 
comfort and convenience and in far less time, tl\an by the land-routes 
through the rugged fastnesses of the Pamirs or of Tibet, or the drear)* 
deserts of Central Asia, 
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(C') 

Coming clown to the tenth century A. r>., we find these Indian mission- 
aries still going to China by sea. In 983 A. D. we read of an Indian 
monk ,who, at the invitation of the Emperor of C'hina, went there from 
Sri‘r>lioja to apply himself to the work of translating Buddhist religious 
books into Chinese A'ide Chinese Huddhisni by Dr. lulkins, p. 45); and 
\vc liave already referred to the Indian devotee, Lo-hu-)ia or Ralmla who 
arrived about 9S4-986 A. I), at the (diinese port of Chin-ehew (vide Dazvn 
vol. VI, June 1910, p. 98). Indian leAchers are referred to in Chinese 
works in later times, but from the eleventh ccntur\' the gradual extinc- 
tion of Buddhism in India itself and the advent of the IMuhatnmadan 
power cm the Asiatic continent, cfieckc^d the', further [irogrcss of Bud- 
dhism and slopped the religious intei course between the two countries. 
But commercial relations, whicli, as, we have seen, commenced in the 
seventh century before (dirist, subsisted during the pericul of Bathan and 
Mughal domination in India, till the liluropeans made their aj)pearance 

I ^ 

in the Oriental Seas, 

IIARAN (dl*\Nl)RA CIIAKI.AUAK, M.A. 


SHIP-BUILDING AND NAVIGATION -WHY SHOULD THERE NOT BE A REVIVAL OP 
THE OLD MARITIME ENTERPRISE OF THE HINDUS? 

the icadlrr^ editorial a r title n/f pea unit' Indian Mirror 

of 5 th J 11 ne^ I 10,) 

W't know hacs)n.> (ainous <'lassifu ation of Inioks --"Soinc that are to hi* 
lasted, others that are to Ijc sNsallowtal, and soinr lew that are to he ehtnved, 
and digested. As with l)ooks, so with the ruorr ephemeral literature com 
prising newspapers and magazines. Some of them serve tlu* |)urpose of mental 
tonic, while <Hhers sliow no justification fia existence. 'The Dawn and Dawn 
Society s Magazine^ of \\ \ n vve have sfiokeii many a time, tlistiiictly belongs 
to that class ot periodkMl literature which may he regarded as a mental and 
moral as.set to the younger goneratic»ie Unpretentious in appearance, chaste 
and dignified in style, and brimful of ihe rno.sl valuable information concern- 
ing industrial matters, it is doing an enormous* service to the educated portion 
of the Indian community. If anybody wants to ffave an ar< urate idea of 
genuine Swadeshi activities in different parts of India, he has only to procure 
a copy of the Dawn and Dawn Society s Magazine and to pore over its 
contents. It is, briefly speaking, an interesting, instructive and u.sfifiil publica- 
tion w’hich should he read by all men, young and old, who take any interest 
in the material progress of the country. 
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We specially commend to the notice of our readers the series of articles 
which have been a[)pearing in the /Jarrn and Daivn Societfs Magaztm on the 
“ Maritime Activity and Enterprise in ancient India ” etc. The second instal- 
ment, reproduced in our issue of 'ITursday last, is the most interesting and 
valuable of the series. 'J'he writer, Dabu llaran Chandra Chakladar, m. a., 
deserves * much credit for his laJ)orious researches, and the Indian public 
ought to be deeply grateful to him for giving it the result (jf his labours. We 
wi.sh all graduates of the Calcutta University could take a leaf out of the book 
of this enterprising writer, and direc^t their attention to useful antiquarian 
researches which are likely to bring into view the lost and forgotten chapters 
of Indian History, and to stimulate the artivitie.s of the rising generation in 
those directions which cannot hiil to be. attended ^^ith great bcnefjcence to 
the country. What are the lessons uc aie to draw from the writer’s discoveries ? 
We learn, first and foremost, that the ancient Hindus were a race renowned 
all over the world for their learning, *^cultiire„. spirituality, and withal, industry 
Rtid (uiterprise of an extraordinary kind. 'They established maritime tracks 
between the East and AV'est, and carried on trade and tommeri e with tlte 
distant nations of the world. 1’hey * possessixl their own merchant vessels 
whicli went to all ])arts of the gl^be# so far even as America long l)efure the 
Spanish explorer Columbus, dreamt of its exi.st(inre. In the seventh centiir), 
B. C., Indian merchants were powcrfull) settled on, the Far Eastern coast. 
It is proved that Indian merc hants virtually monopolised the sea trade of the 
Eastern ports. Ship-building was a flourishing art in India in those days, 
although it did not attain the perfection which it has dune in these times. M e 
do not understand why our educated men do not learn ship-building nowadays. 
Many of our young men are g(jing to foreign countries to learn various arts and 
industries, but, so far as we know, ship building has not attracted any student. 
The only Indian that lirst learned ship-building was a Parsi gentleman of 
Bombay. From Mr. CdiakUidur s artic:les, it would appear that our brahmans 
in ancient times were noted not only for their learning and spirituality, but 
also for their proficiency in the arts and for their indomitable cemrage and 
entcrj)rise. Many of them were traders and merchants by profession, utnd, 
naturally upright and honest, they gained unrivalled influence \vherever they 
went. In those days, thou.sands of Chinese visited India in Itnlian merchant- 
vessels, some with the object of studying Buddhism in the land ol its birth, and 
others for a purpose of trade and commerce. As a mattef of fact, at one time 
there was a large Chinese population in India, vestiges of which are still to be 
found in vaiious parts of \ndia, epecially in Mysore. Hindus visited China and 
the neighbouring countries in large numbers and spread the tenets of Hinduism 
and Buddhism far and wide throughout Asia. 

Commercial enterprise will thus appear to be an inherent characteristic of 
the Hindu race. Is it not possible to revive the energies which have been 
dormant for a long time ? There is now a great industrial awakening in the 
landf and it should, to oui thinking, be utilised for a revival of the maritime 
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enterprise of the Hindus. Navigation and ship building should be taken up in 
right earnest, for, if we have our own merehanl vessels, it will be possible 
for us to renew our commercial relations witli Clhn*i, Japan, Siam, Corea, 
and other Asiatic countries. All of these Far Eastern countries are showing 
more or less wonderful activities in eve'-y department of pn.igress, and our 
intercourse with them cannot fail to be vastly beneficial to us. China in 
particular is undergoing a notable metamorphosis. T'lie vigour and energy 
with which she i.s carrying on the anti-opium crusade, are deserving of the 
highest praise ; and we Hindus can draw a good deal of inspiration from this 
example in fighting against our own social evils. It would be well, if we could 
open commercial relatitin.s with Cliina as much as with Japan, Siam, Corea 
and other Asiatic countries. To do we must have, as we have said, our 
own travelling agencies — our own boats and steamers, 'riuae is one thing 
wliic’h can be done with particular advantage at this moment. ^Ve are now 
sending only hoys to foreign countries. ltiw<)uld be well if some of our elderly 
men, as we have suggested from time to time, ('ould visit (^hina, Japan and 
other rountrics, to learn how' business relations may he oiiened with thorn. 
Japan is. no doubt, a good model for iigitation, liut (!liina, should appeal to 
us more owing to the fact that there i.s a gotgl ileal of similarity in the social 
and economic conditions of the Indians and the Chinese, Like our great evil 
of early marriage, the opium habit has been .so long a millstone round the 
neck of the C’hinese nation, ("hina however is sliowing indomitable determina- 
tion to reform herself. We wish our people showcxl half as mucii energy 
in putting down their social evils. In view of the clo.se relations which e\isted 
between India and China in ancient times, as explained in Mr. C’hakladar’s 
excellent articles, we cannot do better tlian make (Jhina our model in nation- 
building. • 


SWADESHI INDIA OR INDIA WITHOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES; 
AN EXPOSITION AND A DEFENCE -PART ELEVENTH 

( Continued from pp, 112-118 of the July, igio number of this journal) 

SfxTION TlllftTIliTlI 
;A) 

To us moderns of the twentieth cenfury boasting of a materialistic 
civilisation whose arms have extended and afe ceaselessly extending 
from continent to continent and reaching the remotest ends of the 
earth, it might appear almost fruitless, aye. even mischievous, to explore 
the antiquities of a civilisation like ours (for Indian and Sinhalese civilisa- 
tion is one), — which, however brilliant in its ancient (forgotten) splendour 
has ceased to dominate our lives, having been founded on a vipw of 
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national existence which is no longer ours, — the view, namely, which 
regards the problem of the advancement of religion and the secular 
welfare of the people not as two problems essentially separate but as 
a single problem with but two sides or aspects. The cry is to divorce 
national life from its s[)irityal basis, to dissociate religious motives 
and impulses from national activities and to build up the worlds 
civilisation on {)iircly secular lines and ideals. The aspiration of the 
modern world, whether in tlic East or in the West, is to exalt the 
secular point r)f view, the secular* conception of life as a national 
ideal (leading inevitably to national prosperity and aggrandisement), and 
.so to build on that basis a structure of civilisation which would be purely 
secular in design and im[K)sing in dimension The whole trend of 
modern thought [)(jints, in fact, to this one view that such activity as 
would ensure the secular welfare of a people, as would usher in the 
reign of material advancement and wordly i)rospcrity must needs be 
based on a secular foundation and on other, 'riicreforc, the idi;a has 
gone abroad that in India and in the inland of Ceylon the domination 
of the secular national life by ^an all-powcrfnl religion tended in no 
small measure to arrest national developmt'nt by presenting ideals and 
modes of life which are inconsistent with the gro,wth of national pros* 
[)erity and national power. 'Fhe emphasis on the spiritual ideal of life 
which is the key-note alike of Buddhism and Brahmanism is declared 
in no uncertain tone to be destructive of all ideas of material advance- 
ment and of a social organisation that would ensure such advancement. 
Rcligiou.s life, in short, lived and practised as it was on a considerable 
scale in days gone by, by th(' people'^ of India and (!eylon, it is argued, 
led to the dwarfing, — not the enriching of national life, and was even 
supposed to cut at tlie roots of all national strength and vitality. And 
by wa)' of a clincher, the example of the unrivalled success of the 
modern world in the varied departments of material activity- its 
boundless and a[)parentl>' unending achievements, sorae, indeed* i-'’ the 

most da/./Iiiig splendour, have been brought forward to lend support to 

# 

the theor\'. 

(B) 

The example of India and of Ceylon, however, show beyond 
doubt that for conturieii and centuries preceding and succeeding the 
Christian era, a civilisation had been built up under the all-compelling 
and spiritualising power of religion — a civilisation which was not less 
imposing in dimensions, not less grand in its manifold variety, not less 
attractive to the most exacting imagination than our present-day 
secular civilisation. The history of those two countries show conclu- 
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sively according to the most exacting standards that the religious 
forces at work instead of arresting the growth and enrichment of the 
national life in the varied fields of material activity possessed a tremend- 
ous energy which left its mark on these countries which ha*^ survived 
till to day. The dynamic power of the forces of religion showed itself no 
less on the material side of national -activities than on the purely 
spiritual plane. And this material advancement was forwarded not by 
the exaltation of the secular point of view t.c., the materialistic conception 
of national life, but by bearing aloft the standard of rcligicui while asso- 
ciating and regulating with it and by it the secular and material wel- 
fare and activities (^f the tiation. The result was the growth of a 
unique and powerful civilisation, pnverful for good in promoting 
spiritual life among the people and powerful for good also in forwarding 
their best material interests. ^ 

Take, for instance, the case of Ceylon with which wc are here more 
directly concerned. “ 'fhe new religion (of Buddhism) liad filled its 
votaries with superhuman energ)\and tlic ancient cities with their 
marvellous buildings and splendid rcs(iiir«^s were the outcome of the 
religious enthusiasm which followed the universal reception of 
Buddhism by the Sinlialese nation.” Such is the testimony of 
Mr. H, \V. Cave, M. A., i'. U. (i. S, wlio visited the island so recently as 
the early p«art of the present century and whose Ruined Cities of 
Ceylon (1903) bear eloquent Icsiimony to the degree of material 
advancement attained by the .Sinhaksc people in their jjast history. 

Indeed, all competent authorities and observers — those who have 

• 

visited the ruined cities and towns of the island, with their thousand and 
one landmarks of ancient glory, marvel at the stupendous character 
of the works of [jublic utility undertaken and com[jleted by Sinhalese 
monarchs for the amelioration of the material condition of tl)C 
Sinhalese people, v'cstiges of such gigantic works surviving to this day^ 
The history of the ancient glories of Ceylon is writ broad and deep in 
these works, notably those of irrigation — those great “tanks,” as the}^ are 
now called, but wliich are nothing but huge artificial lakes# Tliat 

history was writ large also, as evidenced by inscriptions and the state- 

ment.s containe(+ in Sinhale.se historical works, in other commanding 
and exten.sive works of public utility, e,y., luVspitals and dispen.saries, 
asylums, charity-halls and the rest of them, for the relief of the old, 
the sick, the infirm, the indigent and tiie decrepit, throughout the 
island. We shall be coming in clue course to the history of ho.spitals 
and dispensaries in Ceylon under the overmastering influence of 

* Cave’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon p. 3 ; Vide Tennent’s Ceylon, 
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that humane religion, Buddhism,— -a history rich with the highest 
achievements of religion, But its humane influence was equally 
shown in the prevetition of drought and consequent famine in the 
island. “ Before the arrival of Wijayo ( j from Bengal, who 
invaded and conquered the island in the 5th century K agriculture 
was unknowri in Ceylon. It was to the Hindu kings who succeeded 
Wijayo that ('cylon was indebted for the earlist knowledge of 
agriculture, for the construction of reservoirs and the practice of 
irrigation for the cultivation of rice; but the subsequent extension 
(of irrigational works) to an almost incredible number is ascribable 
to the influence of the Hiidrlhist religion.” ( Tennent's Cey/tm 
vol. I., pp. 429-30). “ Nothing,” cledarcs another authorit)-, Mr. Cave, 

whom we have already quoted, “occasions us greater wonder or 
more fully attests the enormoin cneri;;y of the ancient kings than 
the construction of these giant tanks and the numerous stnaller ones 
dependent on them, formii.g a system of irrigation that establiscd 
plenty throughout large districts otherwise beyond the [jale of irrigation. 
Such works extended over tike vyhole country. Even in the mountains 
of the Central Provinces at an elevation of six thousand feet we find 
remains of masonr\’ and earth-works which were designed to divert 
the streams and rivers to those plains which were subject to periodical 
drought.” (/ /)/(’, (Wave’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon, pp. 133-134). Again, wc 
read in TenncMit — ” 'flic emotion of the traveller of the present time, 
as (la)^ aftiT flay he traverses the northern portions of the island, and 
penetrates the ilec'p forests of the interior, is one of unceasing astonish- 
ment at the inconceivable multitude of deserted tanks, the hollows of 
which are still to be traced ; and the innumerable embankments, now 
overgrown with timber, which indicate the sites of vast reservoirs 
that formerly fertilized districts, now solitary and barren. Every such 
tank is the landmark of one village at least, and such are the dimen- 
sions of some of them that in proportion to area, it is probable that 
hundreds of villages may have been supported by a single one of 
these gr(‘at inland lakes.” {Ibid, pp. 421-422). 

The im[jortaiiec of these irrigational works in a couiitr)' like Ceylon 
cannot be over-estimated. Eoi« as pointed out by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
‘‘ in the northern ptirtif^nes of Ce\don droughts are of frequent occur- 
rence and of long continuance ; and vegetation in the low and scarcely 
undulated plains i.s mainl}* dependent on dews and whatever damp is 
distributed by the steady sea-breeze. In .some places the sandy soil 
rests upon beds of madrepore and coral rock, through which the scanty 
rain i^ercolates too quicklj' to refresh the soil ; and the husbandman is 
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entirely dependent on wells and villacje tanks for the means of irri- 
gation.” {/hW p. 432'33)- “ In the southern section of the island,” 
continues the same authority. “ the frequency of the rains and abundance 
of rivers afford a copious^uppl)' of water; while in contrast to this state 
of things the rest of the country is nryiinly dependent upon artificial 
irrigation and on the quantity of rain collected in the tanks, or of water 
diverted from streams aiul directed into rest^rvoirs. It is no matter 
of surprise that the kings who (lev/>te(l their treasures and their per- 
sonal energies to the formation of tanks and canals have entitled their 
memory to traditional veneration, as benefactors of their race and 
country.” {//>/(/ p. 433). 

The im[)ortance cjf these huge tanks some “ still partially used 
though in ruins ” although the vastly greater number are “ now dry and 
deserted and con'cealcd by dense jungle,’' is recognised even at the 
present day by the piesent h'nglisli masters of the island. Says 
Mr. C'ave, — “ That the | 3 rovincos nn\v lying waste will be restored to pros- 
peritv' there is little doubt. There are live thousand tanks to be 

repaired and brought into a state of efficiency before the consumma- 
tion can be reached; but tiic good work is proceeding.” (Ruirrec/ 
O'tics of Ceylon, pp. 135-13^). Again, ”*rwenty five years ago the 
people had reached a state of great destitution. There were no roads 
for communicati<»n with the more flouri.sliing i)arts of the country ; 
their ancient tanks :ohiih had for centuries hern in disrepair were hecom^ 
ini^ ahsohitcly useless as a safee^nard ar^ainst droui^hi, and the whole 
pof)uIation, secuned resigned to* the inevitable. In this state of 
things tlie Governor, the late Sir William Giregory with true insight 
sought in the golden age of C’.cyloii the most effectual means f)f restor- 
ing health and plenty to a j)Coplc decimated by flisease and hunger, 
owing to the destruction of the great works of irrigation devised by 
their wise ancestors. ♦ * # Atid now the number of tanks in 

working order may Iw; reckoned by the hundred.*” 

Section Tuiktv-Fikst 
. ■ (A) • 

- So far we hav^ tried to prove almos! to.a demonstration the ab- 
solute fact that in Ceylon in days gone h'.', the material advancement 
of the people was not hampered, but on the contrarj' was considerably 
stimulated by the growth of religious forces, that the dynamic power 
of one of India’s religions was quite successful in inaugurating a 

% 

^Ruined Cities of Ceylon^ pp. 16-17 
2 
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scheme of civilisation whereby the secular and material interests of 
the people were not less but even more taken care of than it would 
be possible under the modern methods of civilised countries which are 
admittedly and exclusively secular or materiatistic in their object, scope 
and character. We have tried ^thus far to clear up a misconception 
which holds in its grip the popular mind of to-day that there is some- 
thing inherently vicious or weakening in a religious civilisation such as 
obtained in ancient India in the. pre-Christian and post-Christian 
centuries, which if transplanted to-day in the modern world would keep 
back the tide of material progress and prosperity of the world. We 
propose to further combat* this notion from another point of view and 
point (jut that the methods employed by our ancestors of old in start- 
ing and completing a huge and elaborate system of irrigation for the 
amelioration of the condition of tfic i)COplc showed that that system, 
originating as it did in considerations of religion and humanity, no less 
furnished evidence of commanding • scientific skill and knowledge. 
The evidence of available ^cts ought to convince even the most 
sceptical among us that a religious civilisation like that in India and 
Ceylon, with which we have been hitherto clealmg, had succeeded in 
no small degree to atlvance aTong the lines of scientific progress so as 
to make it possible to give effect to ideas of ameliorating the condition 
of the people by the undertaking and com[)leting of huge engineering 
.schemes like tho.se to which all competent observers and critics draw 
our attention, and to which we have alread)' made some reference. 

(1i) 

We may adduce here the f.ict cited by Cave that “even in the 
mountains of the Central Province of Ceylon at the elevation of six 
thousand feet we find remains of masonry and earth-works which were 
designed to divert the stream and rivers, to those plains which were 
subject to periodical drought,” {Ruined Cities of Ceylon, p. 134). And 
the writer goes on to declare further that “ there is evidence everywhere 
of such feats of engineering si' ill in irrigational matters as would in 
these days be a matter of pride to any nationl' {Ibid p. 1 34). Again, 
to quote the same author, p. 135), “the tanks, for storing and 

the channels for distribkiting the necessary water were so well made 
and so skilfully arranged that the precious fertilizer »could be admitted 
to the fields at the exact time re(iuircd and the surplus drawn 
off with equal ease at the proper moment.” Similarly, we read in 
Tennent : — “ The conduits by which the accumulated waters were 
distributed required to be constructed under the bed of the lake, 
so that the egress should be certain and equal, as long as any water 
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remained in the tank. To effect this, they were sunk in many instances 
through solid granite. ♦ ♦ It cannot but exalt our opinion of a 

people, who, under disadvantages so signal, were capable of forming 
such a work as the Kalaweva tank, between Anuradhapura and Dam- 
bool, which, Tumour justly says, is the greatest of the ancient works 
of Ceylon. This enormous reservoir was forty miles in circumference 
with an embankment twelve miles in extent." ( Ceylon, vol. I, pp. 467-8J. 
This advance made by the Sinhalese in scientific engineering as 
applied to irrigational works continued t(^ mark their history for 
centuries and centuries both before and after the Christian era ; so much 
so that even in the eighth century A. 1 ). their services were requi- 
sitioned from distant Kashmir {Rajatarnnghti, lik. IV., verse.s 506, 5 ^ 9 )' 
Speaking of the great and almost overpowering difficulties with 
which the Sinhalese people had contend, difficulties Connected 
mainly with Tamil invasions of the island from Southern India, 
which were frequent and not less harassing, Sir Emerson Tennent 
remarks : — “ It is surprising that* the Sinhalese preserved so long the 
degree of expertness in engineering, to which they had originally 
attained. No people in any age or country had so great practice and 

experience in the cijaistructiuii of works for irrigation." {Ceylon^ wX. 

* 

I, p. 468 ). Again ill another place : “ Whoever may have been the 
original instructors of the Sinhalese in the formation of tanks, there 
seems every reason to believe that from their own siibse<iucnt expe- 
rience, and the prodigious extent to which they occupied themselves 
in the formation of works of this kind, they attained a facility 
unsurpassed by the people of any other country. It is a curious 
circum.stance in connection with this inquiry that in the eighth century 
after Christ, the king of Kashmir despatched messengers to Ceylon 
to bring back workmen, whom he employed in constructing an artificial 
lake.” From the I2lh and 13th centuries A. D., however, i.c., since 
the reign of Parakrama Bahu I, probably in one sense tlic greatest 
of the Sinhalese mon:trchs, to whose deeds of philanthropy we have 
made some passing reference (vide, Dawn, July 1910, pp. 117-118J, 
we discover a visible and progressive decline in the capacities of the 
people for the art for which they had So long been deservedly famous. 
Thus, we read in Tennent : “ No great worksf either of ornament or 
utility, no temples nor inland lakes, were constructed by the successors 
of Parakrama Bahu I ; and it is remarkable, that even during his own 
reign, artiheers were brought from the coast of India to repair the monu- 
ments of Anuradhapura. The last great work attempted for irrigation was 
probably the Giants’ tank, eastward of Aripo ; but .so much- had^ prac- 
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tical science declined, that after an enormous expenditure of labour 
in damminfj up the Moeselky river, whose waters were to have been 
diverted to the lake, it was discovered that the levels were unsuitable, 
and the work was abandoned in despair.” {Ceylon vol. i, pp. 468-469). 

But whatever may have been the causes of the decline of irriga- 
tional engineering in the island since the 13th century A. D., it is 
clear that the evidence of scientific skill afforded by the huge works 
to which we have drawn atteiilion cannot be ignored. Tiie t|uestion 
might bo raised whether the destriuftion of reservoirs and tanks which 
led to “the desolation vviiich now reigns over the plains which the 
Sinhalese formerly tilled ” might not have been due to defective 
engineering. 'I’liat this (-luestion adihits only of one answer will 
appear from the following observations nf Sir ICinerson Tennent : 
“ The destruction of reservoirs and tanks has been ascribed to 

0 

defective constructi(^n, and to the absence of s[)ill-waters and 
other facilities for discharging the sin j)lus>water, during the 
prevalence of excessive rains; but indeixmdcntly of the fait that 
vast numbers of these tankv thi)ugh utterly deserted, remain, in 
this respect, almost uninjured to the prc^seiU day, we have the 
evidence of their own native histoiians, that for upwards of fifteen 
centuries, the reservoirs, when duly attended to, successfully defied all 
the dangers to be a[)prehendcd from ii\undation. d'heir destruction 
and abandonment are ascribable, not so much to engineering defect, 
as to the disruption ” (caused by the Tamil invasion) “ of the village 
communities, by '.vhoin th('\' were so long maintained. The desolation 
which now reigns over the plains which the Sinhalese formerly tilled, was 
precipitated by the reckless duininalioii of the i\Ialabars “ (/>. the 
Tamils from Southern India) “ in the fourteenth and follmving centuries. 
The ruin of a rcsCi Voir, when negleclcel and j)ermitted to fall into 
decay, was speedy ami inevitable ; .ind as the destruction of the village 
tank involved the (light of all dependent upon it, the water, once pe - 
mitted to escape, carried [)cstilence and miasma over the j^iains they 
had previously covered with plenty.” {Ibid, p. 424). 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
" . FOR INDIA : 

NEED FOR A MOVEMENT IN FAVOUR OF THE ARTIZAN CLASSES 

1 

Since the advent of the Swadeshi movement there has Ixscn an 
awakening amongst our countrymen, and an endeavour is being made 
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in some quarters to secure the industrial welfare of our country by 
starting such new industries as would, sup|)l)dng our ordinary neces- 
saries, enable us to forego the use of foreign-made articles. This 
is a very noble aim in itself, but so far our efforts in this line have 
been directed to the starting of big factories and mills on the nioclel 
of the western nations, and our capitalists in their new found ambition 
are casting eager eyes on this alluring prospect of rapidly increasing 
their wealth. Not that wo have done much even yet in the line of 
mills and factories, but there is a growing hankering in the Indian 
mind for them. While the indigenous, Indian system of manufacture 
practised by the great bulk of our industrial classes — the system known 
as that of cottage industries — has not been receiving the attention or 
care that it deserves. Next to nothing is being done to resuscitate 
the innumerable cl)'ing industries, to .ameliorate the condition of the 
great mass of our industrial population — oiir artisans and craftsmen — 
who from very rein )to ages have held the name of India high in the 
markets of the world, l^vcn now, though some of the Indian handi- 
crafts have perished, there is a large mimlitir of men still managing 
to earn their livelihood by the work of hand, and with pro|)er help 
and guidance they rna)' be made to reach, the (josition which was 
theirs in the days of old. To rescue these artificers from the unde- 
serving death which stares many of them in the face, d«)es not strike 
the imagination or rouse the activities of the Swadeshitc whose 
attention is held spell-bound by the da/vding vision of the western 
mill. Instead of rendering the artiscu^ the assistaiu c with which only it 
is possible for him to struggle against modern conditions, we are combin- 
ing with the mill-owners and factory-lords of Ivnrope and America to 
strangle out what remnant of life there may be still left flickering in him. 

It is time that wc take account of what .we arc going to do and 
examine critically how far the establishment of factories is calculated 
to bring about the much expected industrial salvation, — lu^w it will 
affect the general ecomanic condition of .the country at large, in what 
way it will influence the quality of the manufactures of our country, 
to what extent it will ^icrvc to develop the inner manhood of the 
people engaged in** their operation to raise their morals, to fit them a.s 
the citizens of a civilised country. Also we should consider whether 
it is possible so to modify and improve the methods of wf)rk of the 
manual worker as to enable him to compete successfully with the 
power-worked factories and mills. 

II 

In the first place let us pause to consider who it is that is goKig 
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to profit most by the multiplication of mills and factories in our 
country. The drainajje of wealth from our country may be checked 
thereby, but the flow of money would be diverted from the pockets 
of the forcip^n capitalists — not into those of the industrial classes 
who arc most in neerl of it but — into the coffers of the capitalists 
of India. This will concentr^ate wealth into a few hands and enrich 
a class of our countrymen, vh ^ those who are already rich, forming 
an imperceptible minority in the land, while the great majority, 
the vast numb(’,r of artisans wh(T have kept the industries alive so 
long, will not be benefittcfl at all. Those who have so long been the 
distributors of pnjdiice, the rniddlc-meii, will now become the manu- 
facturers, while the original manufacturers, the artisans and the 
craftsmen, will be thrown out of their hereditary callings. Some of 
them may find employment iy the mill which usurps their functions, 
but the mill re(|uircs the services of only a very minute fraction of the 
num whom it throws out of employment, and as it employs for the 
greater part only inexpert labour, the artisan has very little chance of 
getting suitable wages, hetng, placed by the mill-owner on the same 
footing as a cooly — an inexpert loon. Nor is it alwaws possible for 
the artisan to get to the mill for employmont. The Dacca weaver 
thrown out of work by the Bombay or Ahmcdabad weaving mill can- 
not seek for tlie amelioration of his circumstances in the mill, but 
would have to eke out a miserable pittance anyhow he can. Whenever 
there is a strain in the grain market, such artisans are the first to suffer 
and swell the ranks of the famine-stricken. So that as an inevitable 
result of the imi)ortation of mills and factories you will have — as they 
have in Europe — on the one hand, the money-grabbing millionaire 
fattening and gloating over his dollar-chests, and on the other, the 
poverty-stricken, slender, shadowy skeletons of the artisan stalking 
unemplo)’ed and helpless over the land. 

HI 

As regards the influence of the mills ui)on the quality of the 
articles produced, speciall)' those which require arti'-cic skill in their 
inanufacliirc, no one will perhaps ever refuse to admit that it is invari- 
ably for the worse. The su^^criority of the hand-made article over the 
machine-turned thin<f*5s admitted on all hands, it being the common 
experience of everj'onc that the hand-made article is more durable 
and decent ; even in the most factory-ridden parts of Europe, the 
hand-made products always command a better price and are sought 
after by the higher and more refined grades of society. It is never 
po;?sible for the machine to produce articles really beautiful. In fine 
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art- wares which require delicacy and taste in their production the 
machine is at a great disadvantage as compared with the manual 
workers. The machine works with a dead uniformity, an unbroken 
regularity and is useful in shaping articles requiring an enormous expen- 
diture of force, for example, in welding hgavy masses of wrought-iron, 
but soft and delicate touches are not within its ken. But in spite of all 
their ugliness and defects, the machine-turned wares have an appearaiKe 
of cheapness — though in the long ruw the hand-made product is by far 
the cheaper of the two, and this recommends them to the indiscriminat- 
ing public. This vulgarises the public taste, as it has already done to 
a fearful extent in India. 

Then again, we have to take account of the fact that the artisan 
working for himself has to take his stand upon the usefulness and 
intrinsic merit of his handiwork for his success and to study the tastes 
and re(|uiremcnts of the public whom he seeks to serve. This urges 
him to put forth his best efforts to his work, and thus calls forth the 
inner powers, develops the artistic instinct;*; and enables him to evolve 
fresh forms of usefulness and beauty. It was the superior craft and 
skill of the free Indian^ artisans untrammelled by the slavery that is 
the miserable lot of the factory hand that made the beautiful wares of 
India prized throughout the world. The system inuler which they 
worked, gave free scope to originality, fostered their inventive genius 
and the ingenuit)', skill and deftness of hand evolved by the pursuit of 
the same calling through generations, i!n[)arte(J a perfection to their 
work unknown in ICurope or America and an unrivalled excellence to 
their artistic skill. Long centuries of factory work in Europe have been 
deadening its own artistic instincts, and it is now looking to the 
Orient, — to India, China, Japan and Persia — for artistic inspiration. 
Ill art and craft schools^in Germany and England, industrially the 
most advanced European countries, the students are being taught 
in oriental artistic methods and oriental artistic products are being 
largely used as models. 

As this system of home-industries serves to improve the artistic 
skill and dexterity of the worker, it also<levelo|ies the higher faculties 
of the artisan as a man, while in cither of the-»e respects the factory 
fails utterly to do any good to its workman and is doing incalculable 
harm and mischief to society. The mill-hasvJ is an automaton, an 
infinitesimal part of a vast organisation. It is not for him to produce a 
complete article from start to finish, he knows not of the finished pro- 
duct of his factory, but for the whole of his life he goes on working at 
a minute part of the whole article and is acquainted with that part 
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alone ; there is no occasion for an exercise of his intelligence or in- 
genuity and he gradually becomes as mechanical and inert as the 
machine he tends. Unlike the artisan, the mill-hand feels no interest 
in his work save and except a merely mercenary one. He loses his self- 
respect, and under the circ^irnstances it is no wonder that when the 
uninteresting and compulsory hours of toil arc over the propensities 
of the animal man get an ascendancy over him, and he is attracted to 
drunkenness and vice. While the Indian handicraftsman working in 
the miflst of his family and absorbed cntircl)' day and night in his 
work, is a model of good s(uisc and sobriet)' filling an important and 
respectable position in society, his brother at the modern mills at 
llombay and Ahmedabad is gradually developing the evil tendencies 
of his protoly[)0 in luirope .and America We would transplant on 
Indian soil the gigantic mills and fact<)ries of Manchester and Hirmingham 
losing siglit of the fact th.it in the train of these mills and factories 
there must inevit.abl)^ follow the misery, squalor, wretchcflncss and 
immorality of the mill djstricts and slums, and also the strike, the 
boycott, th(* destruction of property, the shooting down of workmen — ^Jn 
fact the never-ending fight, tootli and nail, betvyeen capital and labour. 
We are going to commit the same mistakes that it has taken Europe 
long years to discover and we are rushing he.adlong into methods that 
have been found unsatisfactory in Europe and arc being discarded in 
tile most progressivi,‘ countries, for cxam|)!e, in Denmark. 

IV 

I'rom what we have said above it has been am])I\' made clear that the 
industrial salvation of ourenuntry lies in the improvement of our industrial 
classes and not in the wholesale introduction of western methorls, not in 
tlie e^Uablishment of big mills and huge factori(\s. liut the question is 
often asked will the hand-made wares of •India be able to hold tb jr 
own agaiiHt the madiiiic made articles of Europe. W'e do not sc- any 
reason wh)* tliey sIkuiKI not. ICv’cn )^ct the Indian hand-looms clothe 
far more people than the mills of Manchester and Ik >mbay combined. 
The IniH.ui craftsman lives very sinqily. his wants arc few, and working 
at home he is helped b\’ Jiis whole famil\', by tljc women and also 
by the children who work as so many ap[)rentices — all this serving to 
keep down the cost of j)rodiicti(m. The jiresent failure of our artisans 
is due not to any defect inherent in their system, nor to any want of 
skill on their paft, but to their inability to keep abreast with the times. 
Their want of acquaintance with modern improved mechanical 
methods and labour-saving ap]>liances, their helpless pecuniar)* condi- 
tion and dependence on the exacting money-lender, their ignorance of 
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the conditions essential to the commercial success of their industries, — 
all tliese causes have combined to kcc{) the Indian artisans in the low, 
helpless position where thc>' arc and to prevent them from attaining 
the high [)osition which properly belongs to them. To revive the 
perishing industries of our country, to f;ave our artisans frt)m utter 
extinction, immediate steps must be taken to render timely help and 
relief to our craftsmen, to remove their ignorance and provide them with 
expert hel[) and guidance. 

F'irst, the artisans should be •trained to give up, where necessary, 
tlieir time-worn, toilsome mcllnuls and to substitute in place of their 
imperfect imjilemcnts, more efficient machine and r)ther tools. In 
Europe itself, c(^ttagc industries with improved implements and methods 
have been competing very successfully with the j)ower-driven mills and 
factories. The practical ridvantag(‘s 4)f the modern improved im[)lc- 
ments and medhofls will hav(* to be impressed upon the handicraftsmen 
by a<'lual flfjnonstrations, and j>racti<'al training he given in the 
af)f)licati<jn of scifuilific and technical knowK^lgc to the practice of the 
different industries. Thus may the artisafls be initiated in tlie use of 
modern efficient tools and apparatus and be persuaded to substitute 
up'to-dal(‘ improved mechanical methods ^in place (T the slow and 
toilsome methods that he has been using sf» long. , The most efficient 
of tlic up-to-date tools rand hand power machines should be sought out 
and imf)orted ; sorfictiinc's it may !)e necessary to d(sign new tools 
suiting the recjiiinunents and cojiflitions of work of lh(i Indian workmen. 
Arrangernruits have also to be fnade to siipplv these inachincf and otlier 
tools to the artisans, the ])rice being realis(‘<l by instalments. 

Much of the drudgery and toilsome and lengthy oj)crations that 
have now to i)e performed with tlic hanri, may be saver! by the introduc- 
tion of some up-tr)-date method of utilising bullock or horse j>f>wer, or by 
the supply of a small quantity of mechanical power just sufficient for the 
purposes of the artisan from a central power-house. This.can, of course, 
only be done where, as a* Seramporc in Br^^igal, there is a large number 
of artisans living in the same ncighbrnirhood. Sometimes it may be 
found useful to have some parts an artick; made with the help of a 
power-machine and then supplied to the artisans. 

Next, our artisan classes are proverbially poof, they lack the capital 
without which it would not be possible to ihtrodiice any improvements 
in their methods of work, — to procure impr oved tor»ls or to provide 
ihe requisite technical instruction to their bf)ys. Not only this, but not 
possessed of any capital, the artizan finds himself in a position which 
wholly precludes him from executing orders, if sufficient funds. are 
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not advanced to him to enable him to keep himself and his family going 
while he is engaged in his occupation. Thus, on account of his poverty 
he is wholly incapacitated from turning out any really superior work 
on his own account and places himself entirely in the hands of the 
exacting middleman, — the iTione)'-lender. These money-lenders lend 
him money at a high rab' of iifterest, compel him to purchase the raw 
materials through themselves, and they buy tiu* finished [)roducts them- 
selves from the arh\rin on tiie money-lendcis’ own terms. In this way, 
the middleman mf)ney-lcnder mak?'s a triple profit for himself leav- 
ing the poor drudge only a slender margin of profit. This continues 
from year’s end to year' * end and the h(‘lpless artisan finds himself 
hopelessly in the meslu'> of tiie middleman, 'fhis state of things can 
only he remedied by starting organisations for advancing money to 
the proverty-strickeii craftsman at a low rate of interest, enabling 
him to exercisti free and nnhampcrevl his high artistic talents. 

Thmi again our craftsmen retjnire to be helped with regard to the 
conditions of modern tnide and commerce or the laws that govern our 
export and import. Nor are''lhey aware wlicre the be*>t raw materials 
can be had cheai), nor wIhmv their wares should be forwarded, to secure 
the best [iricos. It is nece.ssarx', therefore, to study the matter 
thoroughly, to collect all n(.‘cessary information and organise arrange- 
ments for procuring tlic best raw matt'rials from the cheapest market 
and to supply them to llu^ «irtisans without making\'in\' extra charge, 
and also for disposing of the arli( k's manufactured by them at the 
best av.iilable price, —to srmd th.ein dirc'cl to liu! places where they 
are in ready demand. 

Lastl)’, llic artisans have to be made to adapt themselves to 
mtxlcrn requirements, to he placed in touch with the tastes and likings 
of the [iresciil day public. A Director of Art who would exercise 
effective siq^ervision over their [iractiecs and who while careful of pre- 
serving whatever is best in the indigenous metliods of art mabufaAiire 
would yet suggest such modif\::ations as would make their productions 
suit modern ta^tc anil .satisfy present demands would do infinite good 
to tiie industrial classes, aiul confm inestimable blc.ssings on the country 
at large. Thus the indigeno\K‘> system can be extended in practice 
u cider the supervision of a qualified Director of Art who while careful 
in preserving the time-honoured indigenous designs and ideals will yet 
be able to suggest modifications having reference to the demand based 
on utility and suitability of the decorations to a European and Americat> 
drawing room. The above is necessaril)' connected with export 
trade : but this export trade, if it is to be succes.sfully carried out, must 
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from the outset be 011 a comparatively extensive scale and would 
involve the adoption of a line of policy necessitating- the creation of 
middlemen, or as an alternative an extensive staff of coiiiniercial corres- 
pondents and foreii^n agents. Again, in tlie devclo[)ments of the 
export trade frequent changes may be reipiired to be introduced into 
the patterns (cf. the case (^f the textile trdudes, for example) to obtain 
any continuous demand for the fabrics. Again, Indian hand indus- 
tries being more or less in a decadent condition, skilled workers, whether 
in wood, metal or the textile trades, are not very numerous and 
additions to their number can be made only very slowly. Therefore, 
the development of the internal trade seems to he a more indent neiessity 
and when some measure of success has been attained in that direction 
it might be feasible or desirable to extend the field of ()[)crations 
and attempt to establish an ex[)orl trade. 

Therefore, to meet the stress nf Western competition, the artizan 
with his infinite hereditar\’ skill must remain a hand-worker ; he is to 
strive no longer to compete with machinery, ])Ut (i) his energies must 
be directed into cliannels whore machiner)* is f)r little use ; and (2) 
secondly, where necessary, lie is to^ be siq)plie*l with good tools and 
taught methods of [)iT)duction in wjiich ail vantage is taken of our 
increased knowledge of the jiropcrties ^)f matter. lie must be 
supplied with the best raw' materials piircliased in the cheapest markets 
and the finished jiroduct is to be sent direct to the [)lace u'here it may 
be found to be in rc^^idy demand. In way by uniting crafts- 

manshi[) w’ith commercial intelligence may a flourishing community of 
Indian artizans be established. It is clear from w'hat has been described 
above that to give effect to the scheme sketched •)iit above of imj^roving 
the condition of our industrial classes, it w’oiikl be ticcessary to form an 
organi.sation of qualified and devoted w'orkers, and also to command 
in the first instaiK:e, sufficient mciins for starting it. Jlut this would 
not be possible unless and until theit 3 is created a iiow'crful public 
opinion in our country in favour of our artizan classes. 

It should not be imagined, however, that w'e are opposed to all 
sorts of large capitalistic undertakings ; on the c(.>ntrary, we do think 
that there arc certain industries, and there is a crying want of them in 
this country, which by the necessities of their case reiiuire organisation 
of capital and labour on a truly large scale ; such industries, for 
example, as ship-building, railway enterprises, various d(?scri[)tions of 
engineering undertaking.' including irrigayoii w'orks ; large chemical 
industries, those requiring extensive metallurgical operations ra.s in 
the manufacture of wrought iron and steel, etc.;, ^uch industries, in fact, 
as could not be undertaken except with the hcl[) of large capital and a 
large organisation. • 

Further, in many cases, it will be desirable^ and necessar)^ to start 
small industries vvith a comparatively modest ca[jital for the manufacture 
of such articles of everyday u.se as cannot be pioduced as a handicraft 
but require the help of machinery, though not on such a gigantic scale 
as mentioned above. Under this class we may mention modern indus- 
tries to counteract the influx of foreign import.s, such as .soap-making, 
butter-making, match-making, tin-work, leather-w'ork, paper, threa^J, 
candles, etc. This class of industries supply the daily wants of the 
people and are capable of being d«:veloped into liome-factories. They 
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will, when properly manaf^ed, arrest the flood of im[)ortGd German stuff 
which ovcrhclm every Indian household including the humble huts 
of the poorest of the poor, if we can .stop this excessive import and 
encourage local industries, we should have secured the golden key to the 
salvation of the Indian artizan. In this way, c indies, brushes, pencils, 
slates, soap, matches, cheap \)aper, buttons, tov's, tin-boxes, tin-spoons, 
combs, glass beads of the rough sorts, glass-banglcs. imitation jewellery, 
ink-bottles, inks, chcai) hand bangles, twine, thread, brass and copper 
wire, bottler] oils (like castor oil, linsr:efl oil, salad oil), tapes, and a 
number of surdi things of every-day use can easily be preparer! in India 
to sloj) tile overflooding of our homes with (h.M'inan anti Austrian 
stuffs. In this ct>nnexion l^xhibitions will be r>f great value to India, 
if instead of c\posiny^ the trade secrets (f hiyji-i lass worknianship to the 
jnai/unaiions of anonipUshed loestern nnitators, their, i.e. liaropean cheap 
wares are exhibited in India with workiiii^ models of the. machinery and 
tools they use. with a view t() help on the niiiinr or smaller industries 
which supply the daily wants of r)ur people, d'hu^ a class r^f men, wIkj 
ma)' aptl)' Ih‘ called the “ modern*’ arli/ans, have to be Iraintxl in what 
may be callerl the “ modern" indiistiies. i'he hereditary industries are 
to be confmr'd to the hi'ierlitary eraftsnum, but the niodmn ones are to 
be thrown <)pen to sons of, “ advaiu (‘d races.” 'riiese morlern-trained 
artizans will beeonu' soapnmikers, candle makers, match -makers, glass- 
blowt'rs, braziers, |)encil-mak(u*s, brusli-makers, oil-pressors, sugar- 
refiners, handloom- weavers, haiul-inill si)inners, calico-hand-wairking- 
n)ller-printers, and so on, and so r>n. 'fhesc mrxlcrn artisans can alone 
counteract the present overlloodnig of Indian homes with im[)orted 
foreign stuffs. 

Thus w'c have d('scribed and discussed in detail the relative im[)ort- 
ance of the cottage industries and the manufacturing industries, under 
whicli latter we have included huge cajutalislic industrial undertakings, 
and also the smalU'r industrial undertakings kiunvn as the small indus- 
tries. The net eoncinsion !i> w'In’ch w'e have come is that although there 
is a great need f<u' the manufacturing industries, the need for hel[)ing 
and maintaining the eotlagt* industries at their high level is the greatest 
and the most imperative, and from this ]K>int of view', the idea wdiich 
should be constantly present to our miiul is that ca[)italism and ertra- 
mercialisni should never he allowed to get the upper hand in In(ha, — 
that '^he should never be.illnwed to ilegcneratc into a suburb oT L( adon, 
Manchester, or Birmingham and that tiicrcfore, in a mail rush for 
private gain, oui capitalists must never take ui) work '.vh’ di can be and 
had belter be done by the handicraftsman. Hence th. need for a move- 
ment in favour of our artisan classes,* 

Haran Chandra Charl'Xdar, m. a.; 

X. N. RaksiHT, Mechanical Engineer. 
(Late of the Bengal National College.) 

* For <i mrthcr discussion of ihc subject tty Ihiwn f AVrt' Series) 7V>/. L pp. 24.-28 *, 
and pp. jS-46 oj Pari J. j also Ihrum {Old Series) vol. ///,//. 266.^ 26^^ 226-2JJ* 



PART II : TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
INDIAN SADHUISM 

z'crsus 

WESTERN INDUSTRIALISM : STRIKING VIEWS OP AN ENGLISH AUTHOR 

Mr. John Campbell Oman, formerly Professor of Natural Science 
in the Government Colle^^e, Lahore, discusses the above subject in his 
well-known work, TAr Jfrsf/rs, /IscrZ/rs, affd Stiints of Indid published 
by Mr. Fisher Ibiwin (1903), \Vc ^ive below in his own words a 
summary of his conclusions. 

I. The Contrast of Ideals 

In the Uriilt'd States of America ^ which liave no royal court and no 
hereditary noliility, which until recently had no for(‘ign n^lations of any 
niai^Miitude, when' the feelinii is inh'nst'ly democralic'. an<l whcr(; the bent 
eneij^ic'' of llu; people an* uniiriniilv (Lvolctl to industrial pursuits,Mc/^mr/cr- 
ous from the rank feoph\ Ilur elt'ver iu'cuinulator 

of wealth, the plutocrat, the self asstTlivo nnllionaire is ihc' heau-ideal the 
nation and nest after hiry the wide-awake pushinf( i)olitician. Lhou^h Maininon 
worship prevails largely in England, the lofticisf aspirations of the vast majority 
t)f Englishmen still tt'ud towartls aristocratic id'ails' the objiicts (;f highest 
admiration among them (after royally with its old wotld glamour), being the 
hereditary nobleman or landed gentleman wlu) takes a leading pait in public 
life, the strenuous statesman, and the vii'toriou.s general. 

“Very different from the l>usines«-born ideals we ha\e been considering 
IS the hcro-l)pe which for ages has drawn the admiring luunage of India and 
the Far East, d'he covetous \V»‘>,terners may ha\'e th(ur eycjs rivct(;d with 
greedy appreciatimi upon the bejewelled Rajas of India and tlieir barbaric porn|) 
but it is the ascetic ])rofession that lime out ,of mind has been of pre-eminent 
dignity in the eyes of the Indian people. 1 ‘hal the only possible state of a 
religious (holy) life is one involving a a'elicism and renunciation of the world 
has been for ages deepl) rooted in India. ^ 

II. The Attractions of the New Age 

“ But, without doubt, existing ( ircumslancos are tending in many ways to 
discredit and undermine the naiiona- ideal, for the thoughts of men m India 
are now being strongly attracted t • more worldly "Ideals. British rule with it.s 
strong bias towards material improvements, its cncouragemcml of trade and the 
facilities it affords of cheap locomotion and ior emigration has opened up a 
variety of careers, official and other, to all castes alike, and also many new ways 
to the acquirement of riches, while its stability guarantees the .safci possession 
of wealth by all races alike. The ever-present proportion of wealtlvseekers in 
the population has its opportunities now and is reinforced by crowds'* allured 
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away from tlieir old ideals by the special attractions of the new age. As in the 
West, so in India to-day, the possessors of the w'orld’s goods, hoivever their 
treasures may have been acquired^ are objects of popular respect and receive 
marked consideration from tlie ruling powers, sharing with favoured officials to 
an appreciable extent the honours’ which the State has to bestow. Hence the 
desire f<jr affluence and for the ostentatious parade of w-ealth has become very 
pronounced; and the more so, since outside the “Native States,” most of the 
old hereditary dignities have ceased to be of much account under the new 
regime, Hindu caste disttndions ncces^arily receive little if any recognition 
under British rule, and the pride of the “ twice-born” classes, no encouragement 
at all. Sadhus are not more fortunate, for whatever their merits or their claims 
may bo, they are looked down upon with corttemptuous indifference by the ruling- 
race, the new twice-horns of the Indian world, now in effect the predominant caste^ 
exhibiting all the virtues and the vices of its peculiar position, privileges and 
l)retensions. Another potent (iict(»r in determining the fate of Sadhuism is 
English education^ which being indispensable for an official career is eagerly 
sought for by all tlic ambitious youths of the country. And the alumni of the 
Indian schools and universities inoculated with Western ideas and anxious 
to do credit to their training, generMly affec t, though they may not always feel, 
a supercilious unconcern about Sadhus and Sadhuism, 

III. Are the Sadhhs a Burden upon Indian Society ? 

“Many estimates have been made, and at different times, of the proportion 
which the number of religious mendicants in India liears to the entire population. 
Mr. Ward, the Serampore missionary, writing a century ago and with special 
reference to Bengal and Behar, says ; “ I have endeavoured to ascertain the 
probable number of Hindus who embrac6 a life of mendii'ity, and am informed 
that scarcely less than an eighth [lart ot the whole population abandon their 
proper employ ments and live as religious mendicants by begging.” Mr. Crookes 
in his North Western Provinces of India (1H9S), jiuls the figure for that territory 
at two millions out of forty millions, or ono-twcntieth of the population. 

“Naturally e\ery one who believes that the chief end of man is to produce 
things of various kinds grieves (^ver the deplorable waste of productive energy 
represented by the Sadhu population of India But, after all, is it of no 
importance that the country has been able to produce for a hundred generations 
whole armies of men able to practise 7 viih a religious purpose,^ that contempt 
of the world and earthly riches which is, at least theoretically) one of the most 
important of Christian virtufe ? No doubt, the philosophy and art, I might say 
the cult of chronic idleness is thoroughly understood and acted upon in India ; 
still, in estimating the extent to which its Sadhu population is a burden upon the 
country, several facts have to be borne in mind which the most superficial analysis 
of the composition of the religious mendicant class brings to light. 

“ In the first place, among Sadhus are included a very consider^tble percent- 
i|ge of what in other countries are merely the destitute paupers supported 
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by the State out of the proceeds of taxation, but in India out of the alms of the 
people. Again, Sad/ws are to no small extent religious teachers of the 

masses, and this must be recognised in any estimate of their value or otherwise 
to the community. In the ranks of the Sadht4S^ too, there is honourable room 
for those men, present in every community,^ who as Bishop Creighton once 
said, “ although as good as gold and fit for heaven, are of no earthly use.” 
Further, the incorrigible idlers who in Europe become intolerable and dangerous 
vagrants, pursue a more reputable course in India, They simply adopt the 
religious habit of some sect or order and enter the r^iiks of the peregrinating 
SadAus. There are other points, also, which in this connection deserve 
attention. For example, SadAus are prominently in evidence on account of 
their peculiar dress and appearance* while their wandering habits taking them, 
often in huge parties, from place to place throughout the circling year, seem 
to multiply them many times over. Their necessary daily a[)peals for a dole of 
simple food to sustain life also helps to keqp them before the public eye, and to 
unpleasantly remind tfie world of their existence. But, whether or not SadAus 
are too numerous for the industrial wcll-heitig of the country, it should not be 
forgotten that, though there are und^)ubtedly many worthless SadAus, the 
converse is also not less true, and that to tfeic •multitude a majority of these 
religious mendicants arc types and exemplars of a holy life, and, as such help 
them to make for righteoivsness. 

« 

IV.— The Present Struggle ^ 

“ By no means enamoured of Indian Sadhuism, 1 feel at the same time no 
particular admiration for the Industrialism of Europe and America, with its 
vulgar aggressiveness, its eternal competition, and its sordid, unscriipulou.s, 
unremitting and cruel stru^^^le for wealth as tlu* supreme object of human effort. 
This stirring mechanical age finds the disillusioned descendanff of the Rishis 
roughly awakened out of their old dream-world. Bewildered, resentful, but 
unable to resist the new stimulation from without, they are galvanised into 
feverish, unhealthy cravings for material things, not always harmless, into new 
expensive modes and standards of living. Some term this process; but 
even so, .the situation is not without a ceitain pathos; for after all, man's 
highest destiny is hardly realised by his being perpetually engaged in tnanu^ 
facturing things of x>arioits kinds, however useful in themselves, nor even in 
helping to distribute such productions, often with the aid of quick-firing guns 
over the face of the^ inhabited globe. . 

“ But whatever may be the merits and demerj^s of the two systems, the 
Indian ind the Western, they are essentially antagonistic since the economic 
ideal of life, being frankly worldly and severely [iractical, excludes imaginative 
emotionalism and dreamy sentimentalism, and consequently religion also, 
except of the philanthropical or pharisaical type. Hence a mODieBtlNtt If 
WdrtrasiYe stmggle is inevitable under the new conditions, between the forces 
which make for the renunciation of the world on the one hand and far the 
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accumulation of ivealth on the other. And there is no doubt that, as a conse- 
quence, the immemorial civilisation of the Hindus will undergo change, both 
in its spirit and its practice, under the stimulus of the potent foreign influences 
to which it is now exposed. Vet I cannot help hoping that the Indian people, 
physically and mentally disqualified for the strenuous (materialistic) life of the 
VYestern world, will retain long iri their nature enough of the spirit of Sadhuism 
to enable them to hold steadfastly to the simple, frugal, unconventional leisured 
life of their forefathers, for which climatic conditions and their own past history 
has so well-fitted them, always bearing in mind the lesson taught by their 
sages that real wealth and true freedom depend not so much upon the posses- 
sion of money or of a great store of goods, as upon the reasonable regulation 
and limitation of the desires/' 

MODERN CIVILISATION AND MODERN ART 

“ The one great distinction and difference," says the great living artist 
Mr. Walter Crane, “ which marks art in modern civilisation from the art of 
ancient timt^s consists in the absenc.e of what is called popular art, — the art of 
the people^ hand in hand with everyday handicraft, inse[)erable from life and use — 
that spontaneous art of the potter, the weaver, the carver, the mason which 
our economical, commercial, industrial, ' competitive, capitalistic system has 
crushed out of existence by d'vision of labour, the factory system and produc- 
tion for profit." Of course it is true, as Dr. A. K. Coomaraswarny says, that 
■‘it is fashionable to take a certain interest in art ; but that it is almost a matter 
of fashion is proved by the .almost total indifference displayed by the same 
people in regard to tfie avoidable ugliness of their daily surroundings. The 
sordid squalor of London, or any large manufacturing town, the smoking 
cinder heap they call the ‘Black Country'; the misery of the homes of the poor 
who make wealth, and the vulgarity of the rich who sp^nd it, are alike well nigh 
iiK'onceivable to any that have not seen them." (Vide Cvyhn National Review^ 
January 1906, pp. lo-ii.) 'I'he reason for all this state of things — this de- 
gradation of tKc supreme art of liinngy as it has been called, and the consequent 
absence of all popular art must be sought and found in the very conditions of 
modern civilisation. For, as pointed out by that great student of social life 
and of Western Civilisation in j)articular, — “ Modern civilisation is characterised 
by the tendency of aggregates of capital, in an uncontrolled and irresponsible 
gamble for ])rofit, governed in the last resort simply by the qualities contributing 
to success and survival in a free fight for private gain, to control the general 
exploitation of the natural resources of the world at the level of its lowest 
standards in human life and human labour.” The prosp^c^s of modern art 
under the conditions of modern industrial and commercial dvihsation are therefore 
considered by all competent crjtics and observers to be ^ very gloomy indeed. 
Says Dr. Coomaraswarny^ — “ Even suppose real artists band together for the 
production of some well-made, well-designed wares; immediately ^^commercial- 
isms perceiving a demand, brings out what is called art-furniture, art-colours, 
and so forth ; sucks the brains of designers, steals their designs and devotes 
them to objects for which they were never intended — deluging the market with 
strange travesties and tortured mis-applications of ill-digested ornament which 
overruns everything like an irresponsible weed." (Vide Ceylon National 
January, 1906 p. ii.) 



PART III 

SB:T10N I : INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTS 

HOVENBNT FOR EDDCATIOH OF THE DEPRESSED GLASSES AID OF 
THE MASSES GENERAUY -VI 

(Continued from //. 50-S3 of the May^ tgio number) 

The Depressed Glasses in the Southern Presideney 

r 

The question of elevating the depressed classes by removing their social 
disabilities and giving them the benefits of education, has been daily acquiring 
greater and greater importince, and the recently started Movement in favour 
of the Depressed classes bids fair to become all-Indian. The growing aspira- 
tions of the educated Indians towards the building up of an Indian nationality, 
the need felt by them for the safe guarding of Ifindu communal interests in 
the struggle already begun for political rights and privileges, and their growing 
knowledge of the progressive decline!* of the numerical strength of the Hindus 
in comparison with the Mahomedan and tiie Chgstian populations due in many 
instances to the conversion of the Hindu depressed classes to Christianity or 
Mahomedanism, — all these several factors have combined to stimulate and 
strengthen the Movement in favour of the Depressed classes. Ilcsides, there 
is also the fact that since the inauguration of the Swaddfehi Movement and as 
a result of it, the depressed classes themselves in some parts of the country, 
at any rate, Iiave been awak(jned to a sense of duty to their own folk, 'rims, 
in East and West Bengal this last m^iiitioned cause has been specially operjitive. 
For, as we have seen in one of our previous issues, the Mimasudras of East 
Bengal who mainly form the depressed classes of that province, have become 
fired with a new^ enthusiasm to raise themselves, and influenced by the leaders 
of their own community among whom are a fairly large number of doctors 
and other educated gentlemen, they have taken a ^determined stand to acquire 
their rightful position in Hindu Society. In fact, it is this circumstance supple- 
mented tay the other considerations to w'hich we have made Reference, which 
is more directly responsib’le for the growth ^of the movement in Bengal than 
any great ethical development of ideas in this part of the country. 

11 

Such is our view of the state of thing* in Bengal, Out.side Bengal, the 
condition of things varie.s somewhat fiom Province t«D Province. In studying 
the condition of the Depressed classes, the folldwing points require to be 
taken into account (i) the*numerical strength of these submerged classes out- 
side the pale of the caste system ; (2) the ratio of their number to the rest Of 
the caste population ; (3) the character of the attitude taken up by the caste 
pK^mlation fowatds the non-caste population as revealed in their social 
rdations ; and lastly, (4) the social life lived by the non-caste jiopalktion 

4 
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among themselves in their own communities. Having studied in some of the 
previous issues of this magazine, the state of the movement in East and West 
Bengal in favour of the depressed classes, we desire to proceed to a study of 
it in the Southern or the Madras presidency fincluding the Native Indian States 
of Hyderabad, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore) from the points of view 
just mentioned. Tt will be seenta^? we proceed that the problem to be attacked 
in the Southern Presidency is considerably complex and requires most delicate 
and sustained handling. With these prefatory words we proceed to describe 
the state of things as it obtains in that part of the country. 

Ill 

(i) Numerical S/ren^f// of the Unionchahk^^ Classes in the Southern 
Presidency : — According to Mr. V. R.** Shinde, General Secretary of the 
Depre.ssed Classes Mission Society of India, Bombay, and onr. of the pioneers 
of the Depressed Class Movement in India and an earnest and devoted worker, 
the total untouchable” i)opulation of India is over fify-three millions, the 
total population of India coming up to about twenty-nine crores and % half 
according to the Census of 1901. There fire other classes also, whose touch 
may not pollute the higher Hindu castes, hut whose civil condition and social 
status are far from being satisfactory, and they may also be taken as coming 
under the broad division of the ** Depressed Classes,” and their number being 
added to that of the untouchables,” the total number of the depressed class 
people will be much larger still. Of the total population of fifty-three millions 
of the untouchable or the depressed classes (taking the lower number), the 
Presid(?ncy of Madras alone together with the Native Indian States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore contains no less than nineteen millions 
of “ untouchables ” />. over a third of the total untouchable population of 
India. We have included herein the Native Indian States of Mysore, 
Cochin, 'Pravancore aud Southern and Eastern parts of Hyderabad, as the 
depressed classes of the population of these States do not differ in any w'ay 
from the same type of population in the Southern Presidency. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the depressed classes are not recognised 
as coming under the four broad divisions of 'the Hindu caste system, through 
by religion they are mostly Hindus. They are below the Sudras in the social 
scale and constitute a Panchama i, c., fifth caste in South-Indlan Hindu social 
polity, the untouchable population in South India having acquired the 
distinctive name of Panchamas. , Further they are subdivided among themselves 
into five and more classes. The subdivisions as prevailing in the Native Indian 
State of Cochin are given below as being fairly representative : — (i) Kammalan \ 
(2) Illuvan or Tiyyan, Valaiyan ( Vatan\ ShanaUy etc ; (3) Kanakkan ; 
(4) Paraiyan (Paraiah) Pulayan or Cheruman \ (5) Nayatiy Malayan^ etc. 
We have not exhausted here the subdivisions among the untouchable population 
in the Madras Presidency they are a fairly large lot, seeing that the total of the 
untouchable population in the Presidency is no less than nineteen millions, 
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(2) liatio of the manber of the untouchable classes in the Southern J^sideney 
to the caste population : — The ratio of the untouchables in the Madras 
Presidency in which we shall include for reasons already stated the untouchable 
population of the Native Indian States — is one to three, the total population 
coming up to about 58 millions in all. In other words in that part of the 
country, out of every three persons, one is an#“ untouchable.” 

(3) Character of the Social relations of the non-caste depressed classes to the 

caste population in the Madras Presidency : — As regards the social relations 
subsisting between the depressed classes and higher caste Hindus, we have to 
note that the former pollute the Sudras (technically known as the Nayars) 
and all higher castes not merely by touch, but also by approach within graded 
distances. Thus, we learn from the official “ Census Report ol Cochin for 1901” 
from the pen of Mr. M. Sankara Menon issued under the auspices of the 
Cochin State, that in that State the approach of a Kamtnalan within a distance 
of 24 feet pollutes all castes above thfim from the highest Urahraan to the 
lowest Sudra (Nayar). Similarly, all the castes of the Illuvan group, the 
Kanakkan group and the Paraiya^ group pollute all castes between the 
Brahmans and the Sudras by approach* within distances of 36 feet, 48 feet 
and 64 feet respectively, 'Fhe castes of the I’ast Nayati group pollute all the 
higher castes from Brahman to Sudra by approach within a distance of 64 feet, 
like the castes of the Pai^iyan group. , 

It is necessary here to point out that the figuresj^ representing the graded 
distances as given above are authoritative official figures. Mr. B. l)e, m.a., of the 
Indian Civil Service writing in the Indian Rnneuf for March 1910 (pp. 166-67), 
refers to the subject and quotes figures which appear to us to be considerably 
exaggerated. Thus he speaks of the Nayaiis polluting a Brahman within a 
distance of 300 feet, the Uilatarn at a distance of 84 feet, and the Paraiyans 
at a distance of about half a furlong or over 300 feet. These figures are 
quoted by Mr. De from Mr, Anantha Krishna Iyer’s work on “ Cochin Tribes 
and Castes.” Apparently these figures are not reliable as they differ consider- 
ably from those given in the Cochin Census Repdrt issued under authority. 

IV 

■ 

(3) Character of ih: Social relations ^of the non-caste depressed classes 
to the caste population in the Madras Presidency (continued) : — This question 
of approach^ this system of regulation by graded distances appear to us 
to have given rise to a considerable number of degrading disabilities from 
which the depressed classes havd h»ng been suffering. Thus, the Panchamas 
cannot reside in the same quarters where the* high caste people live ; 

they cannot use the pond where the Brahman washes his body supposed 

to be endowded with a “ superior aura ” and a “ suiierior heredity ; ” 
they cannot touch a well used by the higher caste people and have to 

wait at a distance keeping their water-pots near the well in order that 

some high caste persons may be pleased to pour water into themy They 
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cannot walk freely on the public road ; they cannot enter a Hindu temple 
but have-^to stand outside as far away from it as from a person of the 
higher castes ; they cannot participate in the social and religious festivities 
of the high caste Hindus ; they are denied the benefits of education by being 
not allowed to enter schools where students of higher caste people read* To 
sum up in the language of His Highness the Gaekwar of Haroda, (Vide His High- 
ness’ article in the Indiatt Review for December 1909, p. 185) — “They are 
denied the advantage of social sympathy and industrial aid. They are 
debarred from communal co-operation^ and the influence for good arising 
out of free intercourse with their neighbours. We have shut the d(K)r 
of public service against llicm ; we have withheld from them the full 
and free use of hospitals, of public inns, public conveyances, wells and 
even temples.” And to (|uote His Highness again, “w'e have not only 
depressed them, but have so arranged matters that they may alwa)S 
remain so by refusing them cducati(;.i.” Lastly, we are (luoting Ilis High- 
ness the Gaekwar, ‘\from the material standpoint, though it is daily becoming 
more difficult for them to obtain the necessities of life, though prices are tend- 
ing upwards all over the w'orld, we refuse them opportunities of earning their 
living. Menial service is denied \luinii. a.', they cannot touch our food or even 
enter our houses. They are handicapjied in the lousiness world owing to their 
untouchablenesH. 'Fo sum up, the theory of untoiu'halvleness aims at keeping 
these classes for ever deprived of the benefits of civilisation, the solace of 
education and society,” 

V 

( 4) Social life lived hy the non caste peofk amongst ihemseh^es in thir own coni' 
ww///V/Va’ besides the ditficullies arising out of the rules of “touch” and 
“approach ” imposed bv the Hindu castes upon the depressed classes, 

there are other difficulties which have l)een brought on by no outside agencies 
but by the social striK tiire and mental attitude of the depressed classes them- 
selveSy and which lluMcforc makes the problem of elevating these classes all 
the more complex and dilficult. For, wa' have to recognise the fact that the 
principle of “ touch ■’ and “npjM'oach " which is imposed upon the depres-cd 
classes in relation \o higher Hindu castes, is also strictly and scrupulously 
recognised by their dilTerent sdcial subdivisions in their internal social 
conduct. As Mr. b. Do aptly points it — “The matter is further compli- 
cated by the fact that even ili :se low castes, these despised and submerged 
classes coniend for superiority and pivcendcnce among one another.” Thus, 
of the five groups of castes of Mic depressed classes already mentioned, namely, 
(r) ICammalan, (2) IlJuvan. (3) Kanakkan, (4) Pulayan and Paraiyan and 
(5) Nayati, all the castes of the Karnmalan and Illuvan groups are polluted by 
“ approach by the castes of the Kanakkan group. Again, the castes 
of the first three groups of Karnmalan, Illuvan and Kanakkan are polluted by 
those of the last two groups of the l^ilayan and the Nayati by approach within 
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64 feet. Further, the rules of pollution between the last two groups of 
castes are no less operative as would ap|>ear by the fart that if polluted by the 
approach of an Ullatan of the last group, a Pulayan (of the fourth group) 
has to take seven batfis and to shed a small quantity of blood from his 
little finger to remove the pollution. One or two other facts may also be noted. 
The JVayafis although they are the lowest of Ae depressed castes do not per- 
take of food prepared by the Paraiyans and the Pulayam : and the Paravam 
again do not eat at the hands of the Pu/ayans, 

It w'ould thus appear that the diffic ulty is not merely that the higher 
Hindu castes will not allow the submerged classes to have any kind of social 
intercourse with them, but that even if the higher caste Hindus were prepared 
to give those classes the advantage of social intercourse, the latter on their 
own account will not be able owning to the presence of hard and fast rules of 
“ touch ” and “ approach amongst themstjjves, to stand on a coinnion platform 
to share the opportunities presented to them. 

The last point w’hich we wish to bring out is this: — On account of 
the rules of Ifouth and approaih prevailing among themselves, the depressed 
classes do not at all feel oppressed 70I/CH ily: kighir Hindu castes impose 
upon them the same system of rules. In fact the Panchamas believe and 
feel that every caste has some hereditary rights of its own divinely decreed 
and that it is perfectly right and proper that it should exercise such 
right. Naturally, therefore, the depressed classes are (iager to preserve their 
respective narrow rights and privileges and naturally also they never think 
of acquiripig the rights and privileges enjoyed by the higlier castes. 
Thf3y believe that education, higher social position, etc. are the birth- 

right of high-caste Hindus, and to ask for 4 liese things would be to encroach 
upon other’s rights and that it would be simply “ unrighteous ” for them to do 
so. That we are not here draw’ing upon our imagination but reciting sober facts 
would appear from the following clear evidence. In the last Report ending 
October 1909, of the Court Hill Panchama ^ School^ a school under the 
Depressed Class Mission Society ^ Mangalore^ the Secretary, Mr. K. Ranga Rau 
writes thus ; “ Two of our school children simultaneously became unwell. One 
vomitted in the school and went home with fevjjr on, and as the custom goes 
here, the parents consulted the soothsayer who told them that ike illness ivas 
due to God's wrath and the children would die unless withdrawn from school. 
The soothsayer’s triefehad its effect.. Not on^^ these two ailing children but 
a good many others also were withdrawn from the school? In one of our visits 
to the Punchama families, we made an attempt to advise these peojile on the 
folly of consulting soothsayers. “ My Lord,” said one elderly Panchama, — to 
the Panchama, higher caste people are all Lords, “ Pardon us, we cannot send 
our children to yOur Lord.ship’s school. We love our children more than your 
Lordship^s education. Why thould we kill our children by our unrighteous- 
Forus^ Iduf caste men, (o behave like higher caste men is certaifily unr^hb 
tomti" (Vide Purity for December, 1909, pp. 16-17). 
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To sum up, the difficulties appear to be three-fold. Firstly^ the higher 
caste Hindus are not prepared, for caste considerations, to give the depressed 
classes the advantage of intercourse with their superiors, which is ihe key- 
note to all progress. Secondly, the depressed classes themselves do not feel 
the necessity of improving their social status ; and thirdly, even if the higher 
Hindu castes were prepared to extend to the depressed classes the advantage 
of social intercourse with them, the latter must have to struggle for themselves 
to remove the rules of “ touch ’* and “ approach from amongst themselves. 
The problem thus appears to wear a serious aspect and unless strenuous and 
sustained efforts are made, one does not see how it is to be solved at all. The 
extreme difficulty and complexity of the situation has impressed many of our 
workers, and especially social reformers who have left the Hindu fold ; afTd .some 
among them at any rate would like to adopt drastic measures by preaching a 
crusade against the Hindu caste systeyi. Thus Mr. R. l)e from whose article 
we have already (jiioted makes no concealment of his thoughts when he criti- 
cises the present methods of work, as he does in the following. It appears to 
me that, although the wish to raise the ' depressed classes and to ameliorate 
their miserable lot is extremely kj,udable, those who are endeavouring to grap[)le 
with the question before attempting to do away with the division of the commu- 
nity into the higher castes are taking the problem at ^thc wrong end ; and any 
half-hearted attempt to solve it without touching the caste system as a whole 
is altogether illogi<'al and futile and is bound to end in total failure. It apj^ars 
to me that the proper way of attacking the problem is to strike at the root of 
the caste system.” [To be continued). 


SECTION II : STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

KH&NAKUL KRISHNAGAR AND ITS FAMOUS TEMPLE OF GHANTESWAR 

I 

Khanakul-Krishnagar and its Samaj : — The village of Khanakul-KriJi.- 
nagar, better known as Khanakul, in the district of Hooghly, is* in many 
respects worthy of note. First ,tind foremost, should it be mentioned that in 
the village of Radhanagar which is almost conterminous to it, is the birth-place 
of Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo religion and one of 
the most illustrious reprosentativfcs of Modern India. Thv? village, Khanakul, 
has also produced a number of distinguished men like the late Babu Prasanna 
Coomar Sarbadhikary, who rose to be Principal, Govt, Sanskrit College and also 
Professor at the Presidency College, and the late Babu Suryakumar Sarbadhikary, 
one of our renowned Calcutta physicians. Among others, who are stDl living, 
I may mention in passing such well-known names as those of the Hon’ble 
Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose, m.a., b.u, Solicitor, High Court, Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, and a member both of the Imperial Legislative and the 
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Bengal Legislative Councils ; the Hon’ble Babu Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, 
m.Am B.L., Solicitor, High Court, Fellow of the University of Calcutta, a member 
of the University Syndicate, a Secretary of the National Council of Education 
Bengal, and a member of the Bengal Legislative Council ; Dr. Sureshprasad 
Sarbadhikary, B.A., m.d., one of the most distinguished surgeons of Calcutta, 
Babu Bepin Behari Ghosh, n.L., Vakil, High Court, Babu Jalindra Nath Bose, 
Solicitor, High Court and Babu Kishori Mohan Gupta, m, a., late a Professor 
of the Bengal National College and at present Professor of Mathematics In the 
Hindu Academy at Daulatpur, in the^ District of Khulna, a College which is 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta, and which has for its Secretary that 
well-known worker, Babu Braja f^al Chakravarty, m. a., b. l., a brilliant product 
of the Calcutta University and a distinguished Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. 
Village Khanakul boasts also of producing a number of wealthy men, whose 
success in life has been by means of commercial pursuits carried on in Calcutta 
and elsewhere. • 

Khanakul has also acquired a well-earned name for its public activities 
through that well-known organisation knovvn as the Khanakui-Krisknagap Samaj 
whose office is located in Calcutta. During the recent famine and scarcity 
which visited Khanakul- Krishnagar and a' number of villages adjoining, the 
Samaj successfully organised relief work for the suffering population. Nine centres 
of relief-work were opened within the affected ^roas and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the Samaj could save hundreds of widows deserted old men 
and children from the jaws of death. In this and other similar ways the 
Samaj has been doing great good to the distri('t. 

11 

Th0 iBHipte of Gllinteswar : — A7w;/rtA;// is also famous for its temple, the 
temple of Gkantesivar } which has enjoyed renown from very ancient 

times. Popular belief about the antiquity of god Ghanteswar i.S that his 
lingamurti ( ) was established by none and exists at the place from time 

immemorial and is therefore Anadi ( ^nrrfi[ ) />., without a beginning. Mention 
is also made of him in the Sri Mahalingeswar Tantra in the chapter Sivasata- 
nama-stotra in the following verses : — ^ 

tWwnrt xrf ^ mtSiw:: n n 

It is on account of the location at Khanakul of this temple with its god 
that the place is regarded as a second Benares. People from far and near flock 
to the village of Khanakul to see god GAanlemar, while hundreds of suffering 
souls have gone amd have been cured of severe illness through the grace of 
the god, -—such is the papular belief in god Ghanfesivar, The popular mind is 
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further attracted to the god by the fact that a number of devout souls like 
Swami Anupnarayan, Sri mat Isan Chandra Dev, Sudam Brahmachari and 
Baoaji obtained Siddhi ( Wf) /. salvation and b(‘C*ame Mukta by practising 
yoga at the feet of god Ghanteswar. 

The construction of the temple was begun at the instance of Baoaji, the 
sage already referred to, by a mason of the neighbouring village of Ubidpur, who 
left the building half finished. Srijut Kanailal He was then ordered by god 
to finish the building, who carried out the god’s injunction. The 
charge of daily worship of the god was then undertaken by the late T>asaratha 
Ratabyal of revered memory, whose su<'ce.ssors still hold the same position, 

ni . 

Present Dilapidated Condition of the Temple I’he temple of Gkanteswar, 
which stands on the Kana river passing by the village, is a brick-built one. I'he 
temple is now in a very dilapidated* condition, its base being considerably 
swallowed up by the encroaching river, year after year, and there was danger of 
its falling df)wn in course of a few years, had not its repair been undertaken by 
the Khanakul-Knshnagar SamaJ. 'I'wo distinguished engineers of Calcutta 
and the District Engineer of Hboghly recently inspected the temple and 
they wore of opinion that the temple could be preserved by means of spur-work, 
the total exj)enses coming up to about Rs. 3,500. Accordingly, a fund has been 
created by the Kkufirkui K^rish>tagar Samaj under 'the name of the Ghanfe- 
sivar Bhandar. The Banga Dkartna Afahamandal ( ) which 

is a branch of the AIMndia Hindu organisation, the Bharai Dharma Maha- 
mapidal ( of which His Highness the Maharaja of Darbhanga 

is the President, has also joined hands with the KhanakuhKrisknagar Samaj 
in this matter and has b(x*n rendering [)ecuniary and other help to it for which 
the Sarny is deeply grateful to that body. Thus, a general meeting of the 
Banga Dharma Mahamandai was held on May 15th last, in which it was 
unanimously resolved, — (i) that a sum of Rs. 50 be subscribed from the fun(is 
of the Afahamandal to the Ghanteswar Bhandar ; (2) that in view pf the 
urgency of the work, the Hindu public of Bengal be requested to contribute 
towards the completion of the same and thereby save a Hindu sh»’ine of vener- 
able antiquity from untimely destruction ; (3) that the members of the Dharma 
Mandat be specially requested to exert themselves with a view to raise funds in 
this behalf ; and lastly, (4) that ^the Dharma Afandal through its SecretaT)% 
Raja Peary Mohan Miikerjee, m. n. 1,., c. s. i., and Assistant Secretaries, 
Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhuri Bahadur, m. a., b. l., and Rai Rajendra Chandra 
Sastri Bahadur, m, a., do raise funds from the public in co-operation with the 
authorities of the KhanakufKrishnagar Samq/\ who are in special charge 
of the work . — ( To he eonthmedj 
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PART I : INDIANA 

INDIAN NATIONALISM AND INDi'aN ART : THE BEGINNINGS 
OF A NEW MOVEMENT-III 

( ConUnued from pp. (f the June, rgio number. ) 



In a former issue of this journal we dealt with some of the prin- 
cipal episodes of Indiai) and Asiatic history which have a bearing on 
the rise and development of the Medieval schools of Indian Painting. 
We saw how the decline of the old religious fervour and spirituality 
among the children of the soil, coupled with the iconoclastic zeal of 
the early Muhammadan invaders of Northern India, brought about 
the decay of the old Hindu-Buddhist art of India, especially of Northern 
India, during the early years of Muhammadan rule. We also saw how 
the beginnings of a new Indian art of miniature painting originally 
derived from Persia, were laid at the court of the Great Mughals of 
Delhi, and how this introduction of Persian • painting into India was 
but part'of a larger work that the Mongol races were instrumental in 
carrying out as the carriers of the elements of civilisation from one 
nation to another. As already remarked in our previous article, 
this new art is sometimes designated as the ‘Moghul,’ and sometimes 
the ‘Indo-Persiaif,’ school of painting.* Imperfect as each of these 
designations is by itself as a satisfactory charactefisation of the Medix- 
vial schools of Indian, they t(^ether ^rveto indicate all the 

influences that wcM res^Wmble for their rise and subsequent develop- 
ment in India, viz the Mughal, the Persian, and la.st, though not the 
least, the Indian. The- Mughals or Mongols were not themselves 
endowed with any considerable amount of artistic culture or talenti^ and 
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their contribution to the growth and development of Mediaeval Indian 
Art consisted principally in the enlightened patronage and protection 
which they extended to it from generation to generation. It is the 
circumstance that this new art of miniature painting was first introduced 
into India by the Mughal rulers of Delhi, at w^hose courts, and under 
whose guidance and patronage it flourished through six generations and 
received its highest development, it is this circumstance that has led to 
the art itself being styled Mughal. On the other hand the essential 
elements in the new art are either*Persian or Indian. For in the first 
place, the art, with its characteristic technique, style, and range of 
subjects, was originally developed in Persia under entirely Persian influ- 
ences, and even when fostered by Mughal patronage, whether in 
Sainarkhand, or in India, was originally almost entirely in the hands of 
Persian artists. But the Indian elements in the new art are equally, 
if not more, important and essential. P'or the art as we shall see, 
received its liighest development in tl^e hands of Indian painters,. Hindu 
as well as Muhammadaii, who not only effected improvements in .style 
and technique, l)ut, what is Vjf 'greater importance, greatly extended its 
scope and range of appeal by drawing upon the inexhau.stible treasure- 
house of Indian life and e.xperience. And this fs specially true of those 
Hindu Schools of Medijcval Painting such as flourished in the Kangra 
Valley and at the Rajput courts, which deal mainly with Hindu 
religious subjects in a style which, though closely allied to the Persian 
school*, was yet characterised by some definite marks^ of a purely indi- 
genous tradition.* < 

II. 

We have already spoken of the importation of Persian art to India. 
The influence of Persian art and of Persian culture generally was in those 
days almost of a world-wide character. Such influence extended from 
Asia to Africa and even to Europe ; for it embraced within its scope not 
only the nations of Western and Centeral Asiabutalso those of Northern 
Africa and Turkey in Europe and also of distant Spain and Sicily. 
The importation of Persian art and literature to India, therefore, W'as 
part of a llarger movement affecting the whole of the Islamic world. 
Islam in those days was already the faith of a very large section of the 
human race. It embraced within its fold large masses of the popula- 
tion of each of the three continents of the Old World, viz., Asia, Africa 
and Europe, from India and Turkestan in the East, to Morocco arid 

• See Dr. Coomaraswamy, “ Mediaeval Indian Painting,” Modem Heviw 
April J9IO. 
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Spain in the West Thus its adherents were drawn from almost all of 
the g^eat ethnic types of the Old World, viz,, (i) The Arabs or Saracens 
drawn from the Shemitic race who furnished the original impulse and 
who within an amazingly short period imposed their faith and domi- 
nion on Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, Morocco and Spain ; {i)ike Persians 
or Iranians drawn from the Indo-Aryefn race, who, though subdued 
|x>litically and ecclesiastically by the Arabs, and later by the Turks and 
Mongols, for more than eight centuries (643-1499 A. D.), were yet 
by virtue of their superior artistic and literary culture, destined to exert 
a powerful influence on their rulers ; and (4) the nomadic Turks and 
Mongols drawn from the Turaniap ^ races of Central Asia and Mongolia, 
who not only supplanted the Saracenic rule in Persia and Asia* Minor, 
but carried the Moslem flag on the one side to Eurof)ean Turkey 
where they established the Sultanate of (Constantinople, and on the 
other to Afghanistan and India, where they founded the so-called Pathan 
(but really Turkish) and the M^^ghul Kmj^ires respectively ; besides 
these there were the Copts of Egypt* and the Herbcrs of North Africa* 
the latter of whom, combined with S^aracenic blood, wont to form the 
Moorish race who held sway in Morocco and Spain. So when we 
speak of Persian art and culture having •exercised its sway all over 
the Muhammadan wcMd,t we are to understand 4 hat it influencced not 
only the early Saracenic or Arab rulers of Baghdad, Egypt and Spain, 
but also the Turanian Turks and Mongols who held sway for con.si- 
derable periods ii^I^ersia, India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia. J 

Says Major R. Murdoch Smith, R. E., in his South Kensington 
Museum Art Hand-book on Persian Art (p. 3) : — 

* The regions north of the flindukush, now generally known as Tartary (»r 
Turkislan, was called by the ancient Persians Turan^ aftar Tour, a legendary Persian 
prince. Iran was the ancient name of Persia. 

+ Th^ influence of Persian culture on the .Saracenic Khaliiate, and through 
it on the whole world of Islam, began to increase in strength and importance since 
the foundation of the Abbasidc Khalifale at Baghdad (750 A.D.), which was as a rule 
favourably disposed to the intelligent and cultured Persians. But the true renaiss- 
ance of Persian culture, especially of Persian literature, dates from the foundation 
of the Samanid housst of Khorasan in 902 A. D% at whose court, and subsequently 
at the court of the Ghaxnavide house Ixn lcr Sultan Mahmud and his successors, 
modem Persian literature first began to flourish, and aKaindtl its full development. 

X Sultan Mahmud, the Turkish ruler of Ghazni, was a great pjitron of 
Persian literature, and at hit court lived a number of Persian poets and learned men 
among whom was Firdousi, the author of the Skahnama^ the great national epic 
of Persia. Many of the greatest Persian poets lived under, and were patronised by 
llie Seljuq Turks who ruled in Persia for a considerable period. 
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“ The successors and followers of Mahomed were after all but rude Be- 
douins who gradually acquired culture from contact with the more refined 
countries which they overran. The [X)vverful Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad 
no doubt summoned to their court men of science and learning from all 
countries under their sway, Persia furnishing them with architects and 
other artists. Skilled Persian w^orkmen were no doubt employed in large 
numbers in decorating the mosques and palaces in the Arab capital situa- 
ted as it was on the very frontier of their own country. Thence we believe 
arose the so-called Arabian or Arabesque style of ornament, afterwards 
so widely spread and now so well known. The peculiar pendent orna- 
mentation of vaults and niches, of which the Alhambra is so typical 
an example is identical in style with that used throughout Persia down 
to the present day : and specimens of which in plaster have been found 
in the ruins of Rhages (near Teheran in Persia), a city finally destroyed 
Coo years ago. Persia, always an artistic country, could hardly have bor- 
rowed it from her rude conc]uerofs. The Arabs tio doubt modified the 
iirt derived from the Persians, the tnodifications being much influenced 
by their intense hatred of anythflig approaching idolatry. The Persians, 
however, even during their greatest religious fervour, never lost their taste 
for all kinds of ornament, iiKluding representations of actual natural 
objects. Q.'he Arabs themselves were probably ne'Ver an artistic people, 
although many of their rulers were distinguished patrons and propa- 
gators of art and .science. It is far from improbable that the Alhambra 
itself was chiefly the work of Persians, who stood to th» Arabs in much 
the same relation that the Greeks did to the Romans.” The same 
superiority of the Persians U) the Arabs in artistic capacity, and its 
persistence through all the changing vicissitudes of their political history 
down Ui the present day is emphasised by the author only a few lines 
below ; — “ Unlike the .\rabs, the Persians have always been and still 
are, artistic. After eveiy great political convulsion, art n§ititrally 
declined, but only to arise in some new form as .soon as the country 
had cnjoj’ed a period of settled internal government and external 
peace,” 

Having in this way ex[)lained the relation of inferiority and de- 
pendence in which the Arabs stood to the Persians in the matter of art. 
Major Smith goes on to indicate a similar inferiority, in artistic talent 
and capacity, of the Turanian or Turkish races who conquered and 
.settled in Persia after the Arabs. Speaking of these Turanian settlers 
he says: — “The Turanian or Turkish element in the population, 
although politically and religiously amalgamated with the Persian, has, 
however, never imbibed the artistic idiosyncracies of the latter. Works 
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of art are almost exclusively confined to the parts of the country inhabited 
by the old Aryan stock ; that is to say, to the centre, south, and east’* 

III 

It was when Persian literature and art h^d already won its place as 
the dominant cultural influence in the Islajnic world, that the successive 
Mongol hordes of Chengiz (1222 A. l>.) and Hulagu Khan (1258 A. D.) 
came down like an avalanche on the fair cities and plains of 
Iran (Persia). With the settling dawn of the turmoil attending the 
times of invasion and conquest, the descendants of the Mongol con- 
querors, notably Timur Lang, became, like the Saracenic Khalifs of 
Baghdad, patrons and promoters *of art and science. Thus not only 
were the artists of the different Persian cities encouraged and patronised, 
but Samarkhand jtself, the capital of Timur, became the centre of 
a new school of art, which, though essentially Persian, yet shows strong 
marks of Chinese influence imported by the Mongols. And just as 
the Saracens or Arabs had spread the influence of Persian art towards 
the west, in Egypt, Asia Minor, Sicily and ijven Spain, « so the Mongol 
or Mughal house of Samarkhand, spread it eastwards to India, especial- 
ly in the form of a .school of miniature painting, both as practi.sed in 
its pure Persian form in^Persian centres like*rabriz and Khorasan, and 
as infused with Chinese elements at Samarkhand, Herat and other 
Mongol centres in Central Asia. 

It was in the days of Babar the Great founder of the Mughal 
Empire in India, tKkt many of the artist families from Persian art-centres 
like Tabriz and Khorasan, as well as from .Samarkhand and other 
centres of Mongol influence in Central Asia, migrated to and settled 
in India where they found employment at the imperial court. Large 
numbers of beautifully illuminated and illustrated manuscripts of 
Persian books, copied and decorated by the celebrated calligraphists 
and artists of Persia, were also imported to India by the Moghul con- 
querors. For India received during the.se years of Muhammadan rule 
not only the Persian art of miniature panting, but the whole of the 
many-sided literary, artistic and spiritual culture of the Persians. 
Thus in music, we have the evidence* of Abul Fazl hinfself who 
gives in his ^Ain-i-Akbari a list of Persian mtisicians from Meshed, 
Shiraz and other centres of Persian culture, whb, along with a number 
of Hindu musicians headed by the famous Tan Sen, graced the court 

* For the presence ef Persian elements in the Saracenic arts of these countries 
see an article on “Animate Life in Early Arabic Art” by Bernard and Ellen 
h|. Whishaw, Nineteenth Century and After, June 1910. 
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of Akbar, where they practised both vocal and instrumental music, 
some of the instruments being distinctively Persian.# Again in 
Architecture, the so-called Indo-Saracenic styles in which Muhammadan 
mosques, tombs and palaces were built all over India, bears strong 
marks of Persian influence, • inasmuch as they were modifications of 
the Arab style, especially as 'developed in Persia on the basis of the 
Sassanian style now represented by the remains at Sarvistan and other 
places in the province of Pars (in Persia), t Evidences of more direct 
influence are not wanting. The ^reat mosque which Jahangir built 
at Lahore is in the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles, an art 
which was derived from Persia. J And among the architects whom 
Shah Jahan imported from the various countries of Western Asia for 
building the Taj Mahal, under the supervision of, and in collaboration 
with, his Indian architects, were a^, considerable number of Persians who 
hailed from the different centres of Persian art. ^ Again in the field 
of the decorative arts, there are a number of local developments in 
particular industries in different parts of India, especially in Kashmir, 
the Punjab, and Sind, which bear the impress of Persian influence. Among 
such may be mentioned particular aspects of the carpet industry of 
Northern India, of the cercynic arts of Multan rfnd Sindh, of the copper 
and brass- ware industry of Kashmir, as well as eff the arts of calligraphy 
and Mss. illumination. - In the sphere of Religion wc have that charac- 
teristic Persian development of Islam Sufi-ism, which, with its mystical 
and emotional empha.sis, so much facilitated the mutual rapprochement 
between Hindu and Moslem thought in Mediieval India. And, lastly 
in the department of Persian Literature wc have to note that it had 
already under scholarly Pathan rulers like Nasiruddin, Muhammad 
Tughlak, Feroz Tughlak, and the Sharqi Kings of Jaunpur, obtained a 
firm foothold among the Indian Muhammadans, long before the Mughals 
entered the scene. The famous Persian poet, Malik Khusru (13th 
century), lived the court of Ghiyasuddin Balban of the Slave Dy- 
nasty, having left his native couptry at the time of the Mongol invasions. ® 
And the Sharqi kings had become so celebrated for their patronage 
of Persiap learning that their capital Jaunpur was styled the Shiraz of 

* Ain 4 -Akbari^ V^ol. U Blochmann's Translation, p. 611. 

t V, A. Smith, in the Imperial Gasettcer of Jndia^ revised edition, vol. II.,p, 125. 

J Burgess, in the Imperial Gaselier^ vol. II. p. 199, 

1. Havell’s Essays on Indian Art^ Industry and Education^ p. 10, and his Hand- 
book to Agra and the Taj, 

2. Watt’s Indian Art at Delltiy pp. 56, 91, 425 and 442. 

3. irvnne, in the Impefial Gasetter Vd. II, p. 36, 
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India, ^traz being the greatest centre of Persian Literature, ^e honut 
of some of the greatest of Persian poets, such as Sadi and Hafiz.* ■ 

iv; 

The influence of Persian art and literature, and of Persian culture 
generally, on India during those years of .Muhammadan, and sjwciatly 
of Mughal rule, is apparent. W'e have seen that in the time of Babar as 
the result of such influence there was a considerable importation of illu- 
minated Persian manuscripts and of Persian and Mongol artists who 
employed themselves in painting beautiful pictures in brilliant colours 
touched Vith gold to decorate and illustrate the manuscript texts, 
which were copied by the billed calligraphists of the period. 
From the days of Babar to those of Akbar these foreign artists, 
Persian as well as Mongol, seemed to be the only painters en- 
gaged at the Mughal court ; but according to competent critics, 
their art, in spite of some characteristic merits, was very often 
stiff and formal, and at best a'inounted to a beautiful scheme of 
manuscript illumination, t It was in Jndia and by the infusion of 
Indian elements that the art reached the freedom and spontaneity 
of a living art of painting. The process was already begun in the 
court of Akbar wherp we find a considerable number of Hindu 
artists working side by side with Miisalmans, some of whom hailed 
from Tabriz and Shiraz. Akbar was an enlightened patron of the art, 
and encouraged it according to his lights, by an elaborate .sy.stem 
of examinations and rewards. On the merit of the arti.sts of hi.s 
time, and especially of the Hindu painters, Abul Fazl h.is the follow- 
ing remari{s in his Ain 4 ~Akbari : — “ More than a hundrerl painters 
have become famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those 
who approach perfection, or tho.se who are middling, is very large. 
This ts especially true of the Hindus : their pictures surpass our concept 
/ion of things. Few indeed are found equal to them." Of the work done 
by the painters at Akbar’s court the following account is given in the 
same work : — “ The number of masterpieces of painting increased with 
the encouragement given to the art. Persian books, both prose and 
poetry, were ornatnented with pictures, and a very large number of pain- 
tings Mfcre thus collected. The story of Hamz»h was represented in 
twelve volumes, and clever painters made the most astonishing illustra- 
tions for no less than one thou.sand and four hundred pa.ssages of the 

* V. A. Smith, School History of India, 

f Vide Havetfs Indian Sculpture and Paintings p. 190 ; and L)r. Coomaraswamy's 
article on * Medueval Indian Painting " in The Modem Review for April, i9JO.^ 
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Story. The Chingiz-namah, the Zafar-namah,^ this book (Ain-i-Akbari), 
the Razm-namah,t (i.e. “ The Book of Wars " being the Persian 
translation of the Mahabharata ), the Ramayana, the ‘Nal Daman/ J the 
‘ Kalilah Damnahl ♦ * the ‘ Ayar Danish/ etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
ness taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed ; those that have passed away have received a new life, 
and those who are still alive have immortality promised them." 

The^est fruits of Akbar’s policy of patronage were realised not in his 
own time but in the times of his son Jahangir and grandson Shah Jahan, 
both of whom continued the policy of their illustrious predecessor. The 
best work of the Mughal School was produced during these two reigns. 
Jahangir’s memoirs contain many'^cvidcnces of the keen personal and 
even affectionate interest which be took in his court painters and their 
work. He treated them as intimate «*friends and frequently bestowed 
upon them the highest distinctions. Jahangir himself tells us that 
he raised Sherif Khan, the son of Abdul Hamad one of Akbar’s port- 
rait-painters — who had grown up with him from infancy and upon 
whom, while heir-apparent, lie had conferred the title of Khan, to the 
position of premier grandee of the empire, t f Among other famous 

* A History of the Mouse of Tinuir by Sharfudclin of Yazd (died 1446). 

i This l^ersian version of the M.ihabharata was composed under Akbar’s order 
under the superintend<?nce of Naijib Khan, Maulana Abdul Kadir of Badaon (gener- 
ally known as Badaoni), Shaikh Sultan Haji of Thaneswar, and Mullah Sheri. Sheikh 
Faizi translated two chapters, Akbar himself translated some passages for two nights, 
and Abul Fazl wrote a preface. A splendidly illuminated copy of this work executed 
for Akbar himself at a cost of j^’40,000, is now in the possession of the Maharaja of 
J.iipur. Vol. I., Note on p. 105) and Havell’s Indian Sculptur** <md 

Pamtinii\ p. tqj. 

I The Persian" version of the story of Nala and Damayanti, rendered from 
Sanskrit by Shaikh" Faizi Fayyazi, the celebrated scholar, brother of Abul Fa2l. The 
book was a favourite with Akbar and put among the set of books regularly read 
out to his Majesty. 

* * 'Fhe Arabic version of the Paptchatantray the famous Indian book of fables. The 
Arabic version (750 A. D.) itself wa^ based on a previous Pehlevi (or old Persian) 
version dating from the sixth* century. The book has been translated into no less than 
seventeen languages, 7 ns. Pelilevi, .Syriac, Tibetan, Arabic, Greek, Persian, Hebrew, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, Slavonic, Turkish, German, English, Danish, Dutch, and 
French, the French version completed in 1778 being the latest in point of time. 

Aya^ Danish is a Persian version of the Arabic Kalilah Damnah executed by 
Abul Fail himself. other Persian versions had already been made before his time. 

1 1 Havell, Indian Sculphtre and Pamtingy p, tgj. 
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painters of his court he mentions in bis Memoirs one Abul-Hassan who 
was born in his household, and whom he gave such education that 
" he became one of the most distinguished men of the age and a painter 
of beautiful portraits.’' Another great m^aster was Mansur, some of 
whose exquisite studies of birds preserved in the Calcutta Art Galleiy 
have been declared by experts as “ rivalling the work of the best 
Japai)^se masters.”* 

No less distinguished was S^iah Jahan, whose buildings at 
Agra and Delhi mark the highwater mark of Indo-Saracenic 
architecture, for the patronage he extended to this art of Painting. 
Some of the excellent pictures e>#cciited at his court by way of book 
illustration are preserved in some Mss. in the Bankipur Oriental Library, 
particularly in a richly illustrated copy of the Tankh-i~Khandani 
Timuri, a history of the house of Timur composed in the time of Akbar, 
the pictures however in this particular copy dating from the reign of 
'Shah Jahan. Some of the paintings from this book have been repro- 
duced in the translation of the Memoirs of Gulhadan Bcgam (sister of 
Huinayun), published in the On'efiial Franslation Series of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. , 

VI 

A serious blow was given to the art when the Orthodox and icono- 
clastic Aurangzeb inaugurated a policy of Puritanical crusade not only 
against the image worship of the Hindus, but also against the fine arts 
of Painting and Music as practised at the Mughal Court itself. Not 
only were the distinguished artist families, both Hindu and Muham- 
madan, which had enjoyed the enlightened patronage of the Mughal 
Court since the days of Babar, deprived of all^ State encouragement, but 
they were denounced as infidels and heretics. The masterpieces of 
Indian sculpture and fresco-painting were mutilated and defaced on 
the ground that they offended against the precepts of the faith, and 
very few indeed escaped the ruthless hands of Aurangzeb’s fanatical 
followers. The result was a visible decline at the imperial centre, not 
only in the arts of painting and music, but also in the characteristic 
Mughal art of architecture, t • 

But the patronage thus dented to the arts at the imperial centre, 
was liberally extended to them at the courts "pf those Hindu Rajput 
princes who had all along, thanks to the conciliatory policy of Akbar^ 
be^ intimately^associated with the Mughal Court and administration, 
bttfc ureie now alienated by the adverse policy of Aurangzeb. The 

* Havell, Jndim Sculpiure andPmnting^ pp. 19S and 214. 

t HaveHk /ndiak p. i 3 
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most brilliant perhaps of these Rajput art-centres were Jaipur and 
Alwar, where Hindu and Musalman artists worked side by side at the 
illustrations, not only of Hindu mythological and epic lore, but also of 
Persian romance and poetr}’. * 

The art was also cultivaJed at the courts of some of the independ- 
ent Muhammadan dynasties' that rose on the ruins of the Mughal 
Empire. Such were, among others, the Nizami: of Hyderabad, and the 
Nawabs of Lucknow, under whose patronage grew up what are known 
as the Hyderabad and I^ucknow schools respectively. Among other 
local centres of the art might be mentioned Benares, Lahore, 
and l^atna, each of which dcvelof)ed. a distinctive style of its own. t 
But the most vital of the various local schools that occupied the 
field during the later 17th and 18th centuries was the distinctively 
Hindu school of Kangra (of which we shall speak more at length in 
a future issue), dealing mostly with Hindu religious subjects, which 
produced very characteristic pictures until about 50 years ago, and 
which seems to have been least indebted to the influence and patron- 
age of the Delhi court. ^ ^ 

VVe have thus traced in brief outline the history of the rise, 
growth, and subsequent % decline of the Mughal art of Delhi and 
Agra, down to the tpoint when it gave rise td a number of important 
sub-schools, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, in different parts of India, 
sub-schools which have continued its existence down to quite recent 
times, and we have also noticed the existence of a more or less indigen- 
ous Hindu school in the Kangra valley. With this preparation we shall 
in our future sections be able to examine in greater detail the essen- 
tial character of Mediaeval Indian Painting, and to review in the light 
of that examination the actual examples shown in the Exhibition of 
last winter. 


Dawn Magazine | 
Office. * J 


Rabindra Narayan Ghosh, m..a. 


* A copy of the Gulistan liclonging to the Maharaja of Alwar, and valued at 
Rs. l»75,odb was written for one of his^ ancestors by one Agha Mirza of Delhi, the 
borders being designed and^ painted by Nathu Shah and Kari Abdur Rahman of 
Delhi, the illustrations being painted by Ghulam Ali Khan (Muhammadan) and 
Baldeo (Hindu), artists of Alwar. (Watt's Indian Art at Dc/ki, p. 487, and Hendley, 
Uiwar and its Art Treasures, chap. 9), 

t Percy Brown, “ The Mogul School of Painting," in the Ninieenth Cmfury, 
January, 1910. 
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SHIP-BUILDINQ AND MARITIME ACTIVITY IN BEN<JAL~I 

Cto to* fMMi vrtth tto* Mria* of *rtlet** on "Nhwltlm* Activity nnti ■nt*r|»H*|i 
In Ancient Intfi*" olrcAdy nppcnrlns In this JcwitioL) 

I 

In a series of articles on the relations between India and China 
from very ancient times, and the intercourse between the two countries 
by sea, we have endeavoured to prove that the people of India went out 
on colonising and commercial adventures on the ocean from very remote 
antiquity. We have not exhausted our subject ; but the reader who 
has followed our exposition must have seen that Indians must have had 
their own ships and their own ports to make possible the frequent and 
intimate intercourse by sea with distant countries for centuries 
and centuries. It would, no doubt, help the reader very much if we can 
adduce, and in greater detail, from further direct, clear and unimpeachable 
evidence the existence of dockyards and ports in parts of India — say, for 
instance, in a province like Eastern Bengal. We have already dealt in a 
previous issue on the ancient port ‘of, Tamralipti (modern Tamluk) in 
Western Bengal whose glories faded in tjie*eighth or ninth century A. D., 
but there is a great deal of further evidence and this we proceed to place 
before the reader. The»present article, therefore, would be in a sense 
complementary to the,other series on India and China, which is not yet 
completed. After we have dealt with the evidence of ships and .ship- 
building in Eastern Bengal, it will be possible for us to take up another 
part of India which in earlier times was an emporium of trade with 
foreign countries and where also we will find similar evidences of ships 
and ship-building. In this manner it would be made clear that in days 
not long gone by India was a country which could boast of having the 
skill and the capacity for the construction of ships and the repairing of 
ships and so on. 

Modern research, working out from in.scriptions, coins, copper-plate 
grants, works in Sanskrit literature, and the narratives of the journeys 
of foreign travellers, Asiatic and Eurc^ean, has been able to show 
quite conclusively that the people of Eastern Bengal used ships both 
for commercial purposes and for war, and that ship-building was an art 
largely practised fh that province from very remote times up to the end 
of the last century. It appears to* us that if wc begin with our evidence 
from the i8th and 19th centuries tracing the whole course, as far as our 
present materials permit, backwards till we reach the evidence of inscrip- 
tioh$ of the 6th century A. D. and even earlier, we shall have placed 
b^ore the reader an account of our subject, at once fascinating and 
convincing^ 
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II 

Thus, the port of Chittagong had its ship-building yards in an 
active condition even at the end of the last century. Dr. W. W. Hunter 
in his Statistical Accounts of Bengal gives some statistics of the last 
years of ship-building at that port : “ Ship-buildingt was,” says he, 
“till the year 1873, carried on to a considerable extent at Chittagong. 
In 1860-61, sixteen vessels were built of a total burthen of 2036 tons; 
and in 1870-71, six vessels of a total burthen of 1028 tons. In the 
year 1873-74, only four vessels were built ; and in 1874-75, one 
vessel of 286 tons” (/diil vol. vi, p. 192). “In 1853,” we quote from 
the same author, “ Mr. Currie of the Board of Revenue described the 
port as a ship-owning rather than a trading place ” p. 1 91). In 
the 1 6th century when the Portuguese first came to Bengal they found 
Chittagong a very large port and gave it the name of Porto Grando * 
and the European travellers who "visited the country from this time 
forward speak in glowing terms of the grandeur of the foreign trade 
done in the port and of the large number of ships that it built and sent 
out over the sea. 

We shall, however, go back at once to the early years of the 1 5th 
century when wc meet with a Chinese account of Bengal by a Muham- 
madan Chinaman named ^lahnan^ who on account of his knowledge 
of Arabic was attacHed as Interpreter to the suite of the Chinese 
ambassador, Cbcng-ho^ who was sent in 1405 A. i). to open commercial 
relations with the various kingdoms of the Western Ocean by the 
Emperor Yung-lo. The Chinese embassy on its way to India via 
Sumatra put up at the port of Chittagong ; and Mahuan in his account 
of Bengal speaks in unqualified terms of the extensive foreign trade 
and ship-building activities of the people of the country at this time. 
Says he, — “ The rich (among the people of Bengal) build ^hips in which 
they carry on commerce with foreign nations ; many are engaged in trade 
and a goodly number occupy themselves with agricultural pursuits ; 
while others exercise their crafts as mechanics” ( I'Vrt?l?'Mahuan’s Account 
of the Kingdom of Bcngala translated by Mr. George Phillips in the 
J, R. A. S., 1895, p. 530). And again, — “ the King fits out ships and sends 
them to fhreign countries to tmde. Pearls and pr^pcioas stones are sent 

t These statistics about flie last ships built at Chittagong no doubt include those 
constructed for European builders who, we know, had constructed docks there in 
the early years of the last century orf account of the special ship-building facilities 
of the port About the capacity of the Indians in designing and building big modem 
trading or line-of-battlc ships, we should refer the reader to the account of the Gov- 
ernment Dock-yard at Bombay at page 1 59 following, 

• Vjde The Imperial Qazetteer of IndiOy New Edition^ 1908, vol Xy p. 3/7. 
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as tribute to China ” (/^«/p. 531). Sixty years before Mahuan, about 
1 346 A. D., the great Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta — who had arrived, at 
the same port of Chittagong ( Vide quotation from Ibn Batuta below) 
from the Maldives off the coast of Malabar, says in the account of his 
travels speaking ’of Eastern Bengal , — “ The people of Bengal maintain 
a number of vessels on the river (/'. e. the. united waters of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra) with which they engage in war against the 
inhabitants of Laknaoti (Gaur).” Ibn Batuta also says that sea-shells, 
{cowries) were carried by sea from thtf Maldives to the province of Bengal, 
where they were bartered for rice and were used there as coins. Speak- 
ing of Ibn Batuta and the commerce of Bengal at the time, the German 
savant, Professor Christian Lassen says in his monumental work, Indiscke 
Altertumskunde^ vol. IV, page 889, “ The next land that he 

happens to mention is Bengal. Ouf traveller visited it at about 1 346, 
and found that between it.self and the southernmost Dekkan a most 
lively trade had sprung up, and similarly also with China.” ^ It would be 
clear from the following quotation that Batuta had come to Chittagong 
by sea from the Maldives and he proceeded on his journey to China 
via Java from Sonargaon (near Dacca), at the time the Muhammadan 
capital of Eastern Bengal : ‘ ” Having saile(J at last (from the Maldives) 
we were at sea for 43 day.s, and then we anivet^ in Bengal. The first 
city of Bengal which we entered was called Sadkawan i. e. Chittagong • 
a big place on the shore of the great sea.” Again, he says of his return 
journey, “ At the end of 1 5 days’ voyage (down the Brahmaputra) we 
arrived at the city of Suntir Kawoft (i. e. Sonargaon). On our arrival 
we found a junk which was just going to .sail for the country of Java 
distant 40 days’ voyage ” *, 

The accounts of Mahuan (1405 A. D.) also shows that there was 
a regular and intimate intercourse by sea'betwcen China and Bengal 
at the time and it is found that the Eastern Bengal port of Chittagong 
had supplanted the earlier Tamralipti, as the port yhich carried on 
the bulk of the maritime trade with yhina and the islands in the 
Malay Archipelago. The route to Bengal from China viA Sumatra 
is described by Mahuan in the following words ; " The kingdom of 
Pang-ko-la, Ben^la, is reached by 'ship from the kingdom of 

Su-mm-ta-la (in Sumatra) as follows : A course is shaped for the 

(1) The above is a translation from the original German by the present writer. 
tndische AlUrhunskundt is in English Indian Archaology. 

(2) 'V^de, Voyages dibn Batoutah, Texts Arahe accompagni dune TraShtcHon, 
(Tlie Tuhv^s of Ito Batata) the Arabic text accompanied by a translation in French 

M M. De^ittBier and Sanguis^ Paris 1853, Vol. 1, p. vi, and VoL I V, p. 346 ft 
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Maoshatty (an island off Sumatra), and Tsui-lan islands the (Nicobars) ; 
these being reached, the vessel then has to steer north-west, and 
being favoured with a fair wind for twenty-one days, arrives first at 
Cheh-ti-gan (Chittagong), where she anchors. Small boats are then 
used to ascend the river, up which, at a distance of 500 li (approxi- 
mately 166 miles) or more, one-arrives at a place called Sona-urh-kong 
(Sonargaon or Suvarnagrama), where one lands ; travelling from 
which place in a south-westerly direction for 35 stages about (105 miles) 
the kingdom of Bengala is reached ^ [yide J. R. A. S., 1895, p. 529). 

The reader may compare with this description the route marked out 
by I-tsing in the 7th century as given at page 109, of the July, 1910 
number of this magazine. 

III 

Coming now to the Island of Sandwip in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the port of Chittagong^ included at present in the district of 
Noakhali, we find that there were extensive arrangements for the build- 
i^^g ships not only to supply the local demand but also to 
meet the orders of distant fo/eign princes. A century and a half from 
/>, about the middle of the i6th century, the Venetian tra- 
veller C(C$ar Frederick who on his way from J'egu to Chittagong was 
cast in August, 1569, by a touffan or terrible storm on the Island of 
Sandivipy says that in that Island — “ Two hundred ships were laden 
yearly with salt, and that such ivas the abundance of materials for ship- 
building in this part of the country that the Sultan of Constantinople 
found it cheaper to have his vessels bjuilt herCy than at Alexandria ” (Vide 
A Sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca by Dr. James Taylor, 
Calcutta, 1840, pp. 70 and 71). The English traveller, “ Herbert, also 
about eighty years afterwards, designates Sandivtp as one of the 
fairest and most beautiful spots in all India (Ibid p. 71). 

IV 

Besides tho well-known commercial towns of Chittagong and 
Sonargaon to which there arip innumerable references, the European 
travellers, speak of some large ports which are now no longer heard 
of. Among them the most important was the great city of Bangala. 
Lodovico di Varthema, an Italian traveller who journeyed in India at 
the beginning of the i6th century (1503 to 1508) refers to the city 
Bangala in the following words : — From Tarnassari (Tennasserim) 
we took the route towards the city of Bangalla at which we arrived 
in eleven days. This city was one of the best that 1 had hitherto seen. 
Here there are the richest merchants * ever met with. Fifty ships are 
laden epery year in this plat^ with Cotton and Silk stuffs* These same 
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stuffs go through all Turkey, through Syria, Persia, Arabia Felix, 
Ethiopia, and through all India. There are also here very great 
merchants in jewels, which come from other countries.” He also met 
here two Christians from China with whom he went from here to P^u. * 

Another European traveller, Barbosa, journeying in India about the 
same time says of the same town : “ The* sea forms a gulf which bends 
towards the north, at the head of which is situated a great city which 
is called Bengala with a good port. The country being very extensive, 
and the climate temperate, many persons frequent it, and all are great 
merchants, who possess large ships like those of Mecca, and some like 
those of China called Ginnchi (/'. e. junks), which are very large and 
carry large cargoes, and with these they navigate towards Coromandel, 
Malabar, Cambay, Tenasserim, Sumatra, Zeilam and Malacca, and they 
trade with all kinds of merchandize from one place to the other.” • 

In a geographical work of the same period, the Sotnmerio de Regni, 
etc., it is .said that “ the town of Bengala contains 40,000 hearth.s,” while 
speaking of the rival port of Satgaon in Western Bengal, it says that 
the latter port contained 10,000 hearfhs? * These quotations about 
the grandeur of Bengala might be multiplied very easily. But .scholars 
differ as to the locality occupied by this onct great city. Major Rennell, 
the celebrated geografSher and cartographist, a»d Mr. George Percy 
Badger, the editor of the English translation of the Travels of Varthema, 
believe it to have been near the eastern moutli of the Ganges (;. e. the 
embouchure of the Meghna) and that the site of it has been carried 
away by the river. * While Dr. Taylor thinks that the quarter of 
Bangla Bazar in the modern town of Dacca is a remnant of the once 
famous city of Bengala, and that Dacca occupies much of the site of 
that town. * 

V 

Before concluding this, the first Part of our article on the subject 
of ship-building by Bengalis in days gone by, we are tempted to point 
out that in Western India, in the Government Docks of Bombay itself, 
for over a whole century, from about the middle of the i8th to about 
the middle of the 19th, the construction of large ^hips for commercial 

(1) Vide The Travels of Lodovico di Varthema Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, 
India and Ethiopia (A. D, 1503 to 1508), translated from the original Italian edition 
of 1310 with a preface by John Winter Jones Esq, F. S. A., and edited with Notes 
and an Introduction by George Percy Badger, London 1863, page 210. 

(2) Ibid^ p. cxiv, (3) /bid, p. cxv. (4) /bid, p. Ixxx, and V/de Rennelfs Memoir of 
Map of Hindostan, p. 57. 

<S) Topography and SmHstics of Dacca by Dr. J. Taylor, pp. 92 to 94. 
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purposes, as also the construction for the East India Company (and 
from 1802 to 1839 for the Royal Navy of England also) of a considera* 
able number of frigates and big men-of-war, carrying even so many as 
96 guns, were in the hands of Indians. All this might appear hardly 
credible ; but the recorded history of the Bombay Government Docks 
during 1736-1839 cannot be ’ignored and offers the most convincing 
testimony to the capacity and skill of Indians in building, from start 
to finish, ocean-liners of any size or quality, both for peaceful and 
warlike purposes. That history will no doubt be found in Govern- 
ment archives, but the writer of the present article is indebted for it to 
a work entitled “ A Collection of Papers relating to Ship-Building 
in India,” * which was compiled by Mr. John Phipps and published 
at Calcutta in 1840, The paper in the “Collection” from which 
the facts have been taken was written by an English naval officer,— 
Lieutenant-Colonel I'itzclarence and bears the title. Journey from 
India to England. I le is also indebted to this work for an extract 
iromiht Bombay Times of i8th May, 1839, for some further very im- 
portant details connected with the subject. 

It will appear that the services rendered to the British Navy at 
the Bombay Government Docks at the end of the 1 8th century in the 
great war with the French, carried the fame of the Indian Master- 
builder over to Great Britain, so much so that when in 1802 the Board 
of Admiralt)’, the supreme authority in naval matters in England, 
determined to build at Bombay big men-of-war for the King’s Navy, 
they decided upon continuing the services of the Indian Master-builder, 
“ without the intervention of European direction or aid.” Lieutenant- 
Colonel P'itzclarence says that between 1802-1818, 1818 being the year in 
which his Journey from India to England saw the light, — “ for the 
service of the Royal Navy alone, the following ships have been cons- 
tructed at these docks, four 74’s” (i.e. men-of-war carrying 74 guns 
each), “two 38’s,’'two 36’s, two i8’s and two lo’s ; and at piesent, I saw 
the Malabar 74, and a 38 gun frigate building.” And the same officer 
goes on to say that, “ besides these, since the Dockyard w'as estab- 
lished ’’ (r.A in 1736), “ they hav^ built nine ships above, 1000 tons ; five 
above 800 tons ; six i^bove 700 tons ; five above 600 tons and 35 
others of a smaller tonnage.” With the.se prefatory words we proceed to 
place the whole account of the case in Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence’s 
own words : — 


There is a copy of this book, now out of print, in the In^arUd lAirary at 

Odatthi, 
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* n"h i hift Bjy i l ' ) >i» D mIiu M ^ mbu y is^ e uMims ^ Previous to 1^3$ there? litre 
no docks at xkJSSpBSS^^^ principal building station being at Surat. The (East 
India) Company had, as early as 1673, been obliged to build ships of war, to defend 
their trade against tlie Malabar pirates. In 1735. a vessel being buih at Surat 
for the Company, the Agent, sent there, \uasM^iuch pleased with the Fore- 

man, ji Parsce, of the namcoj|^^^>r Jje ^ied U3 persuade him 

to com^ to Bombay ; the cfovcrnment^ISS^ yard on that 

island. The attachment and fidelity of the Parsee to Iiis master, would not yield 
to the ad\ antageous offer made, until his pennisi)ion was procured. A short time 
after this period, witl^a few artificers, arriVed at Boin])ay, and selected for 

the clocks part of the ground'^ on which they now stand. 'I'he scarcity of timber 
obliged Government the following year to send Lo’uijec to the North, to negotiate 
for a supply from the n.itixcs in the fordsts ; and on his return he brought his family 


and settled them at Bombay. 

“ 'rhe frequent use Ilf the Dock yard particularly by the King’s ships rendered 
it necessary to increase the si/c of the yard, •ivhich was cairied into execution after 
1767. In the year 1771, baiwjcc introduced into the yard, his two grandsons, 
Framjce Mamcckjce and Jutupsi tjce Homajee ; but determining that they should 
learn their profession prartirally, he nia^e them w^ork as (arpenters at twelve 
rupees a month. p ^ 

“ In 1774 died leaving nothing but a house and a sum 
of money under ^3000. He, ho\vcvcr, bequeathed the remembrance of his integrity 
to his grandsons, Man^cckjee^ who succeeded him^»as Master-builder, and Bomajee 
as his assistant, and they C arried on the business ^with as *inuch success and credit 
as the founder of the Yard. In 1 7 7^, the docks had acquired great reputation, and 
during the subsequent wsar in India, and the si^'ere actions between .Sir Kdward 
Hughes and Admiral Sufi ein, our vessels w'erc (io< ked here; and th(‘so two worthy 
successors of Lowjee, built tw^o sliips of 900 tons. 

died in 1790, and Manscikjfe in 1792, the former in debt, and the 
latter leaving hut a small provision for his family. They were Luccceded by their 
sons, Framjce Mameckjee and Jtanpsetjee Bopnajee, The success which attended 
the exertions of the last in building the Cornwallis^ a frigate, for the East India Com- 
pany in 1802, determined the Admiralty to order ^^cn-of■^Va^ for the King’s navy 
to he constructed at this spot. They intended to have sent out a European builder, 
but the merits of Juppipsetjee, being made known to their Lordships, they ordered 
him to continue as master-1 'vilder, without the intervention of'I^uropcan direction 
or aid. The excellent construction of two frigittes and a line of battle ship spread 
the fame of this worthy Ptusce over England. Never have the orders or expecta- 
tions of Government been misplaced or disappointed. 

. The sons and {p-andsons of jumpi^tjee afe nowin the Dockyard. Thus five 
4 generations have followed each other, and i am happy lo say, his .son promises as 
^ well ^ any of his ancestors. Indeed the history of "this Dockyard is that (and a 
1 most pleasing one it is) of the rise of a respectable, honest and w orking family, as 

i ' throngh several generations the chief builder has been a descendant from the first 
settler IjmjH ; and so incorruptly and disinterestedly have they all acted in the 
discharge of dietr duty, that none of them ever attained to affluence. 

The in its issue of the 18th May, 1839, gives the following list 

Doi'kvard. “The undermentionfo,” says 
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it, “were the persons holding snrcessively the appointment of Head Builder in the 
Bombay Government Dock-Yard, fioin 1736 up to 1837: (i) from 1736 to 

1774, (2) Manockjee Bomanjee, ftom 1774 to 1793 ; (3) FVamjee "and Jamesetjee, 
from 1793 to 1805 ; (4) Jamesetjee and Ruttonjee from, 1805 to 1811 ; (5) Jamesetjee 
and Now roj ee , from i8n to 182T ; (6) Nowrojee and Cursetjee from 1821 to 1837.” 
“In March 1839,” adds the ^same paper, “ onQ^p f ^ h e Foremen in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, was appointed !vfast?f^ shipwright at m)fnl)ay, on a sal.iry of £700 
per annum.” • ^ 

The full name of the Pars! ship-wright who had acquired such 
renown in the early days of the iSth century was Sheth Lowji Nusser- 
wanji VVadia, the last of whoso descendants was the celebrated Naoroji 
Maneckji Wadia, C. I. K., the philanthropic millionaire who has IcfLby 
a will, in juiblic charities ovexii.crojc^r^fyupecs and whose deatli^om^ 
a-yoaii^aga^Jnly 21, iQoqll^vas tTie subject of universal sorrow both in 
the Anglo-Indian and the InTlian Press throughout the country. The 
facts connected with the lives of the earlier Wadias have been recalled 


in the Press and the evidence thus*’ suj)plied is an ample corroboration 
of what we have stated in our previous description. Says that well- 
known and influential Anglo-Indian daily of l^ombay, the Times of 
India \ — “The name of the founder of the family, Jfr. I.owji Wadia, 
will be irrevocably connected with the development of Bombay, He 
was a ship-wright and was employed in the Hast India Company’s 
Uockj^ard at Surat. In tlie year 1735 he came to Bombay with a few 
shipwrigl^ts and with his assistance a Drj^ Dock was completed in 
Bombay in 1754 at a ffiodesl cast of Rs. 12,000." He brought up his 
sons in his own craft and .so proficient did they become in naval 
architecture that by tlieir exertions the reputation of the Bombay Dock- 
yard became imi versa! I)' known in India and ihcir business increased 
so much that iu the year iy 6 o it foand nceessary to const ruct another 
docki^ A Bombay gentleman writing in one of our daily papers has 
also the following “ Tlio family of Mr. N. M. Wadia is as old as it 
is illustrious. Its founder, Sheth HW/’/?, was born 

at Surat in 1710. As he grew up he acquired the profession of ship- 
wright, in which he and his descendants have obtained much renovvri. 
The art was transmitted from father to son and as years went 031, t'leir 
genius in ship-building earned a great name for them both in England 
and in India. They not only ^earned high praise froui Government, 
but were awarded a gold medal, and were further sub.stdntially rewarded 
with the pre.sent of an extensive estate in Salsette. In the course of 
dose upon a century and a half the Wadias built about jjo men-of-^war 
and other vessels. Sheth Lowji Nusserwanji Wadia acquired great fame 
by his skill and ability and in return for valuable services rendered by 
him. to the PTench Government, Napoleon Buonaparte presented him 
with the order of the Legion of Honour. Naoroji Maneckji Wadia, 
now deceased, had two sons, both of whom died a few daj's after 
birth.” — {to be concluded) 
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PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NATIVE INDIAN 
STATES— PART IV 

(Continued from fp, 11^-12^ of July, rgio number if this journal) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TRAVANCORE STATE : 

V. IndustriqJ Manufactwes aQd Industrial Training; 

In oiir preceding article on the subject of Technical Education 
in Travancore we dwelt chiefly on the training in Engineering % im- 
parted to the higher class students of the State ; and we have also given 
some account of the training of the arti?,an classes, with special reference 
to their services rendered to the members of the community in meeting 
local needs and demands. We now propose to give some account of such 
industrial training (imparted in a number of Industrial Schools in the 
State) as has a direct bearing upon the umnufu/urin^ industries carried 
on within the State and to which the^export trade of Travancore is pri- 
marily related. Instead of furnishing mere statistical accounts of the 
industrial schools of the State witiuuit reference to the part played by 
them in directing and stimulating its trade with territories outside it, we 
would proceed to show to what extent the industrial training as imparted 
in .some of its Industrial Schools haj b^ien furthering the industrial 
advancement of the State. 

We have to say at the outset that Travancore is chiefly an agricul- 
tural country. Leaving “aside the agriculturaj products, such as cocoanut, 
tea, cardamoms, rubber*, etc., which mainly constitute the export trade of 
Trav^ancorc in the form of raw staple products, the only manufacturing 
industries worth the name are the cocoanut oil and the coir t industry. 
The coir indiKstry has for some years pa.st been of suj>reme importance 
seeing that while exports of the cocoanut and copra, (which is the dried 
kernel of the cocoanut yielding cocoanut oil), have shown considerable 
decline, the exports of coir have increased. Thus, for instance, during 
1906-07 the increase in value was by six lakhs over the preceding year. 
The importance of the coir work industry (including rope-making) may 
further be gauged from the fact that, according to the Census of 
Travancore for 1901, over 133,000 persons are supported by this industry. 
We must not also forget another and most important aspect of this 
industry, namely, that it is a cottage industry. For out of over 80,000 
persons actually engaged m this industry, about 59,000 are female 
workers who carry on the work in their homes. 

(B) • 

Technical Institute, Maniankulam, Paravur : — That the 

industrial progress of the State dependjj to some extent at any rate 

* Since we wrote our first article on ihe subject of Technical Education in Travan- 
core ^tate, we received a letter from a correspondent" of Travancore informing that 
the Snikula Rama Varma Technical Institute, at Nagercoil ^Vuie p. iio of July 
issue) of late been removed to a more central place, at Trivandrum, the capital 
of the State. Since the removal of the Institute to Trivandrum, the students 01 the 
Technical Institute has had the advantage of studying Matlicmatics at His Highness 
the Maharaja’s Higher Grade Secondary School and College, I rivandrum, where there 
are better arrangements to teach the subject up to the standard required. 

t Strong fibre of the husk of the cocoanut used for moking door-majs, ropes 

etCt 
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on a better and successful handling of the coir industry has not been 
lost sight of by the people of Travancore, for we find that so far as eight 
years back a Technical Institute was started at Manianktilarn near 
Paravnr with a view to impart industrial education with special refer- 
ence to the manufacture of coir mats, foot rugs, etc. At the initial stage 
of the Institute, the instructors had only the experience they could 
pick u[) from local firms. But later on they were sent out to Bombay, 
Ceylon, and subsequently to many distant parts of India to get them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the working of the different indus- 
trial firms and the practice of the industries they engaged themselves 
in. The teaching staff of the Institute, therefore, though they have 
not passed any qualifying tests, are men of wide practical experienc 
whose services have gone a long way to make the Institute an import- 
ant factor in stimulating the coir industry. A noteworthy feature of the 
Institute is that side by side with the Industrial training an ele- 
mentary course of general education is also imparted to the students. 
The whole course of instruction extends ordinarily over three years 
though occasionally pupils have gone Jon for a longer time to qualify 
themselves in a more efficient manner. No examination is held but 
the articles manufactured by the student have to be submitted for 
the approval of bodies of select persons. No restriction is imposed 
on admission. Lastly, one of the more important feature.s is the 
fact that education is imparted free in this Institute. Most of the 
students pas.sed out of this Institute have been carrying on the coir 
works industry in their village homes, wIiHe scxne have started factor- 
ies in several parts of Travancore. 

The capital ex[}encliture of the Institute on building, furniture, 
and appliances amounted to about Rs. 5,ckdo. The annual recurring 
expenties come up to about Rs. 2,000. The Institute enjoys an annual 
grant of Rs. 360 from the Government of Travancore. The proceeds 
of the sale of articles manufactured in the ordinary course of training 
amount to Rs. 1,500 a year, That the public of Travancore appre- 
ciate the work of the Institute w^ould appear from the fact that on 
several public occasions and at various exhibitions, the manufactured 
articles sent up from the Institute, have received universal approbation 
and won several prize medals. It is also very noteworthy that the 
Institute has enjoyed the privilege of receiving presents and high 
testimonials from His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, their 
Highnesses the. senior and junior Ranees of Travancore, and the 
Rajah of Cochin. 

In this connection we have to point out that most of the students 
of this Institute have come from the Ezhava caste, a “ depressed class,” 
who.se social status was till latelj' most.humiliating. For the Government 
of Travancore has by notification very recently made almo^ all public 
schools accessible to the children of that community, the import- 
ance of the Ezhdtas in relation to the coir industry may dBIly be 
understood from the fact that out of about 80,000 hands engaged tn 
the industry no less than sixty thousands belong to this class.-^/ii A? 
continued). 



PART II: TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

PACTS AMD IDEALS 

» 

In the January, 1910 and the July, 1910 numbers of that ably conducted 
Christian missionary publication, The East aild the West, the London organ 
of the S. P. 6m have appeared two very remarkable articles, one from the pen 
of the Rev. R. F. Callaway, an S, P. G. missionary in South Africa, where he 
has been working for the last ten years ; and the other, from the pen of 
Rev. C. F. Andrews of Delhi. Both of them have tried to Uicklc the question of 
the intermarriage of the while and coloured races belonging to the Christian 
Church, the South African missionary finding it difficult to reconcile himself to 
such social fellowship on the part of white Christians with coloured Christians as 
would end in marriage. While Mr. Andrew^s is of opinion that “ a chief obstacle 
to the acceptance of the Christian faith by India is the opposition on the part 
of Christians — European Christians — to any social intercourse with Indians 
which might conceivably result in iiitermarriage between the two races.” ^ 
The extreme importance and difficulty of the Jsjy.ies raised in the two articles 
is recognised by the Editor of the; journal in which they appear, who in the 
course of a short editorial, paragraph, observes 1 The question with which 
Mr. Andrews deals is one of such extreme difficulty and involves such serious 
and far-reaching conseciucnces that it is not surprising thiA it has seldom been 
discussed in any missionary review.” 

The whole difficulty arises because, to use the words of the Rev; Mr. 
Callaway, the South African missonary, ** the catholic Church of Christ 
does not recognise within the sphere of® its fellowship distinctions of caste, 
colour or nationality.” Mr. Callaway's position has been very well summarised 
by Mr. Andrews in the following words : “ If I read Mr. Callaway's articles 

rightly, his own tentative conclusion is, that the Church must unhesitatingly 
declare that we are all of whatever race, equal children together at the table 
of the Lord ; yet she cannot, where great racial differences exist, go on to demand 
that the spiritual union of Holy *Eucharist shall involve social union also. The 
Church may be content if only the equality of religious and spiritual union is 
faithfully observed. The social sphere may be left outside the Church's domain'' 

Mr. Andrews proceeds to render Mr. Ollaway’s line of argument more 
e}g>licit thus : — “ Tfie main argument used is a practical one. Social intercourse 
inevitably tead|[on in the course of time to intermarriage between the two 
races” jjfggL the white and the coloured South African* race^*' Such intermarriage 
is highly undesirable both in itself and for the children who spring from it* 
Therefore while expresisiog kindly feelings for one another and acting as a united 
Cbrbtian community at the Blessed Sacrament, it is better with regard to 

♦ Vide Nbte on Mr. Andrews! article by the Editor of the The East and the IP'estf 
p Mi ofjidy, 1910 number of that jortmal * ' 
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( social matters to have as little meeting together as possible : the Christian 
white man cannot be expected to invite the African to his house. The races 
should part, as it were, at the Church door. Missiouari^ may go much further, 
but for the ordinary layman this is sufficient.” - 

• Mr. Callaway's position may be thus further amplified in his own words : — 
“Whatever fellowship is desirablc.within the sphere of religious life may legi- 
timately be kept within that sphere and not introduced into the domain of 
social life. It may be right for an English Christian to overcome by the grace 
of God any repugnance he may feel to ^receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Body and Blood together with native members of the ("hurch, but it may not 
ncces.sarily be right for him to admit them to the customs of social life which 
he has inherited from Western Civilisation.* ... It is hardly wise to attempt 
a revolution of accepted social usages ; in the meanwhile we can all set our 
hands to the task of common courtesy, consideration and sympathy.” 

Mr. Andrews’ point of view, liowever, with regard to this theoretical 
unity within the Church through the Sacrament of Unity, and separation in life 
outside the Church i)resents a complete, contrast : Says he — “ Is the united 
reception of the Sacrament in CV/zz/'r// 'sufficient ? No. Is modified social inter- 
course sufficient ? No. Nothing Kas been really achieved till the marriage 
queslioii itself has been solved. ... if it be urged that the observance of 
the Sacrament of Unity withiiiAhe Church is sufficient to prevent the colour- 
prejudice ever hardening into caste, it can be replied that Hinduism has had 
fur centuries its own religious symbol of unity at the temple of Jagann#th, 
where the Brahman eats the same sacred food with the low-caste Hindu — and 
then goes back to his old race-aloofness. Sister Nivedita, a Christian, who 
has professed Hinduism, recognises the divine unity of mankind. Caste, she 
says, is merely a question of good maimers— an arrangement for such domes- 
tic things as marriage and dinners.” 

II 

Mr. Andrews also points out in consonance with his principles ab'.?ve 
laid down that the Christian population of converted Indians would jiever be 
immune against a^relapse into heathenism, “ until intermarriage lakes place be- 
tween Chrislums who are in ever^'' way social equals but </ different castes” 
/rhe mere “ observange of the Holy Communion where Brahman and Pariah 
drink out of the one cup of the Lord and share the one bread is not sufficient.” 
For, as seen above, the nou-Cliristian “ Brahman eats the same sacred food with 
the low-ca§te Hindu at ^the temple of Jagannath.” No. “ Tl^ose who have 
watched the develojfcent of Christianity in the South of India-^fOT* rapid 
growth, and then its sudden decline in spiritual power— have told us that the 
Christian faith can only live and grow and thrive where the caste spirit has been 
finally excluded.” And proceeds Mr. iVndrews to explain that “ most mission- 
aries are now agreed that the final overthrow of caste has not been effected, 
and tfie caste-spirit has not been destroyed until intermarriage takes place 
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between Christians who are in everj^ way social equals» but of different castes. ** , 
Mr. Andrews quotes Rev. J. A. Sharrock, a South Indian missionary of long 
standing, on this very point of the liability of the Indian Christian convert’s — 
liability to relapse into heathenism. Mr. Sharrock, in the chapter Ciiste within 
the Christian Church ” in his book South Indian Missions writes : — ** We can 
show success in education, in self-support and' self-government, also a certain 
amount of evangelistic zeal, but still the fact remains that the great mass-move- 
ments are invariably followed by periods of deadly stagnation— there is always 
the same fatal cycle. First, the conversiem of a large body of some low-caste 
or oiitcaste community ; then a moment's zeal, with general progress all round ; 
and lastly, a terrible state of lethargy.” Mr. Sharrock’s explanation of this 
fall from Christian spiritual fervour is as follows : “ When men are baptised, 
idolatry must be given up, but caste, which is the greater and more insidious evil 
is retained. Hence there is no real life.” For, as Mr. Andrews explains,—** the 
most powerful solvent of caste customs, the Holy Communion itself where 
Brahman and Pariah drink out of the one cup of the J-,ord and share the one 
bread docs not alone overthrow the caste spirit. The missionaries find that caste 
is still being observed when the Church building has been left ” (/./?., after the 
Holy Communion ceremony has been performed). ** Congregational gatherings 
outside the Church, boarding schools on non-casio lines — those and many other 
means are tried in order to break down the caste [itejudicc which still remains. 
But even these are not sufficient. The barrier of sepamte eating and drink- 
ing has to be overcome.” The remedy for the destruction of the caste-spirit 
is to be found according to both Mr. Andrews and Mr, Sharrock in “ inter- 
marriage between social equals separated by caste-harriers aloru*.” 

III.' 

The above-mentioned principle laid down by Mr. Andrews as a true test of a 
sincere Christian life —the principle, namely, of establishing complete fellowship 
through intermarriage between social equals profe{>sing the same Christian faith 
would appear to be fraught with ** such extreme difficulty and involves such 
serious and far-reaching consequences,” — we are quoting the remarks of the 
Editor of The East and I^est , — “ that it is not surprising that it has seldom 
been discussed in any Missionary Review.” So long as it is a question of 
intermarriage between a black Christian man and a black Christian woman, 
it is not really brought home to tjie European Christian. The. principle, 
however, does not exclude from itfe purview the po.ssibility of intermarriages 
between white and coloured communities professing the Christian faith. Now, 
taking the case of South Africa, we note that the hare possibility of an inter- 
marriage between a white Christian and a black Christian inconceivable ; 
so strong and even violent is the repugnance felt by the European to any form 
of fellowship with the South African native, although the last should profbss 
the same faith with the former. Says Mr. Callaway : — ** There is an absolute 
an4 almost bitter refusal on the pan of white Christians to mingle in any kind of 
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fellowship with black Christians. A native may have passed his Cape matri- 
culation and wear clothes ordered from a Jx)ndon tailor and speak English 
faultlessly, or he may be a person of considerable wealth, or he may be a 

priest, yet there are very few houses where he would run the risk of entering 
by the front door or sitting down to tea with the hostess. It is remarkable 

that no amount of education of of culture or of that impress which the Sacred 
Ministry bestows avails in any, aj)preciable degree to break through this 
attitude of reserve and aloofness. Mr. Callaway, who has boon engaged for the 
pa.st ten years in the diocese of St. John's Kaffraria in S. Africa, is very candid 
and explicit on this |)()int ; he does not oven spare himself or his brother 
missionaries who are labouring in the xHiission fields of South Africa. Fre- 
quently I feel a grf'ut repugnance to shaking hands with some native whom 
probably in my reasoned judgment 1 esteem highly. Wc (clergymen) go 
about the black people, we accept their hospitality, wo sleep in their huts, 

we mingle with them intimately in the House of God, but often w^hen they 

come to our houses, especially when we are pastors also of ]i)uropean flocks, 
they find an atmospheie all too chilly. Too often it happens that in spite 
of our belter selves the instincts of nature re-asserts itself in the setting of 
European friends and neighbours. It is much easier (or a white priest to be 
friendly with bla<'k people when his white neighbours are some miles away out 
of sight and hearing 1 ” 

iV 

t 

Mr. Andrews notes this ijeiyent of strong social repugnance \vith very 
great regret and observes with a sense of deep humiliation, — “ It would be a 
strong irony if the Christian Church which is making a noble struggle against 
the blighting effects of caste; in India, bafllodf agaih and again yet undefeated, 
should in South Africa and elsewhere, be allowing grow up, almost without 
protest the same caste system in the modified ft)rm of the colour line ” 
Mr. Callaway’s answer is a^s follows : — It is an extraordinarily difficult matter, 
a piatter in whicli wc must distinguish between what is ideally right and prac- 
tically expedient ; ” and he thus seeks to find tlie reason for this extreme, even 
violent form of social repugnance, — “ We ask, w'hy is this ? It is not due to the 
dislike of the clean for the dirty ; nor of the cultured for the barbarous. We 
arc forced then to the answer that the reason of the cleavage between black 
and white is to be found in an instinctive colour prejudice. It is the instinctive 
antipathy wliich explains why quite devout English folk will not sit down to 
table with a cleanly, well-dressed black man.” In other words, to quote the 
language of Mr, Andrews, stating his opponent’s point of view — “ There must he 
some physical reason behind the strong .social repugnance. ” So strong is the 
repugnance, says Mr. Callaway, that “ the one impulse which apparentU has 
power to conquer the instinct of antipathy Is lust. One cannot do 'more than 
refer to facts whith are well-known to all who have lived in any time in South 
Africa." The result of all this is^ to quote Mr. Callaway’s words, that “the 
natives themselves are much more sensitive to such slights than is commonly 
supposed. At an archdcaconal conference a native clergyman spoke of the 
difficgilty native ( -hristians bad ^in realising that they belonged to the Church 
with the English. Some say, he told us quite simply, that they would not 
leceive the cup of salvation with us.*^ 

After all this it looks .somewhat strange that “officially it is regarded as 
desirable that the natives of South Africa should be Christians." Mr. Callaway 
putting forward the above missionary official statement does not say why 
the conversion of South African natives to Christianity is considered desirable. 
Mr. Callaway goes on to observe, — “ And in conversation among white people 
in South Africa, it would be generally allowed that there is an obligation restiM 
on the Christian Church to preach the Gospel ? " We should be very gla^ 
indeed, to be informed as to the basis of this ohHgniion, 



PART III 

SECTION I : INMAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMENTS 

HOVEHERT FOR EDDOATIOE OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES AHD 
OF THE MASSES GENERALLT-VU 

( Continued from fp. 73-78 of August, igio number.) 

% The Depressed Classes in the Southern Presidency ; Renutrkable Views of a 
French Christian Missionary oT a Century Ago 
I 

In our last we gave in some detail an account of the Depressed Classes in 
the Southern Presidency in which we dw^lt on their different sub-divisions, their 
social relations with the higher Hindu castes and the social life lived by them 
among their own communities, and we further pointed out the extreme difficul- 
ties in tackling the problem in the Southern Presidency, difficulties arising 
out of the rules of “touch” and “ approach ” imposed on them by the high caste 
Hindus, difficulties arising also out of the working of similar rules among the 
di/Terent divisions and sub-divisions among themselves, resulting in the absence 
of all desire to imj^rovc their (? divinely decreed) social position. These are 
the forces at work which have to bfe combated by those who have started 
the Movement for the elevation of the depresset^ classes in the Southern Presi- 
dency. The importance of the subject, however, demands that some notice 
of the condition of the Repressed classes in the past should be taken, when 
sofne of the forces at any rate, notably the proselytising influences of Christian 
missionaries, w'erc not so strongly operative. In doing s« we shall present the 
views of a French Christian Missionary, Abbe J. A. Dubois, as contained in his 
well-known work on the Manners, Customs, etc. of the People of India, im- 
posed in the early part of the la.st century. Having escaped from the massacres 
of the P>ench Revolution he had sought refuge in India towards the close of 
the 1 8th century and resided at Seringapatam in Mysore, working there a.s a 
Christian missionary. As the result of prolonged and continued observation 
of the character of the Hindus extending over 15 years, Abbe Dubois was able 
to record his observation.s wdiich he did in his mofher tongue. The book was 
not published by the author himself, but in its original manuscript form was 
• handed over by him early in 180^ to Major Wilks, the then Acting Resident 
of Mysore. It was subsequently pre.sented to the Governor in Council at 
Fort St. George on 1st December, 1820. Afterwards the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors of the East India Company allowed the worU to be translated from 
French into Englislf by the Rev. G. iU. Pope, ^hen Head Master of the Ootaca- 
mund Grammar School and a Fellow of the Calcutt|i University. The book 
underwent a second edition in 1862 and is entitled “ A Description of the 
Character, Manners and Customs of the People of India and their Institutions, 
Ri^ligious and Civil/’ Unlike most other Christian Missionarie,s Abbe Dubois 
lias treated bis subject very sympathetically and represents a view not very 
Afferent from that taken by average orthodox, educated Hindus of to-day» 
Hfa treatment of the subject ofitfae depressed classes of Southern India god of 
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the principles of relationship with the higher Hindu castes, deserves our special 
notice, if for nothing else, at least for this that it paints a state of things in the 
Hindu Society of a hundred years ago similar to what we find at the present 
day and suggests certain explanations of the situation which are eminently 
worthy of consideration by the historical student. 

II 

Abbe Dubois lays down c(!rtain general principles by which, in his opinion, 
the social relations of the high caste Hindus with the depressed classes were 
determined. In his opinion the scfiaration of the high caste Hindus from the 
depressed classes proceeded from the former scrupulously adhering to peculiar 
practices of ckan/i/iess and discarding everything calculated to defile their body 
“ externally ” as well as internally.’* I'hus he says on page 82 of his book : — 
“ All Hindus in gi'iieral, pay the most scrupulous attention and care to avoid 
whatever ain^ in their imagination^ defile their person or apparel. It is more 
than proballlc that the brahmans have communicated to them these habits, 
lieing themselves more deeply tinctured with them than the Hindus belonging 
to other castes. In their conduct and the whole intercourse of life, the 
Brahmans have nothing so much ^at heart as cleanliness ; and it is this quality, 
influencing their whole manners, that gives them in a great measure the 
superiority which they assert over other tribes*” *iJ)efilenient,” according to 
Abbe Dubois, is of three kinds, *(i) External Defilement,” (2) “Internal Defile- 
ment of the Body ” and^(3) “ Defilement of the Soul.” The external defilement 
consists in the touch of certain unclean or objectionable things such as leather 
and^very kind of skin, except those of the tiger and the antelope, of most 
animals, particularly that of dogs, or by not bathing regularly and after assisting 
at a funeral or even receiving the news of the death of a relation. The inter- 
nal defilement of the body consists in partaking of objectionable food and 
drink, such as meat, li(|uor, etc. The castes that are habituated to these two 
kinds of defilement are supposed by the high caste Hindus to defile their per- 
sons by touch or are simply “ untouchable.” Thus says Abbe Dubois, — “it 
is owing in a great measure to the notion of considering as impure those who 
eat of animal foo 4 , that the separation between the Pariahs and the other castes 
has become, so extremely wide. They will eat not only animals killed on pur- 
pose, but cilso such as die naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish from old 
age or disease belong to them of right, and they carry home and greedily devour 
the tainted wrion which they find ^n the high ways and irf fields.” (Videp. 
90). Again, onpp. 33i-32fwc read : “ But, if the caste of the Pariahs be held 
in low and vile repute, it must be admitted that it deserves to be so, by the 
conduct of the individuals, and the sort of life they lead. There is a coarse- 
ness about them which excites abhorrence. They are exceedingly addicted to 
drunkenness. The liquor which they most enjoy is the juice of the palmi 
which diey commonly drink when in a state of fermentation ; atidi though 
it then i»tinks abominably, they seem to take it for nectar,”. 
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Besides the habits of uncleanliness and intemperance which have made the 
Pariahs and similar castes untouchable,” there is a second standard, according 
to Abbe Dulx)is, which separates a good many depressed castes from higher 
Hindu castes. This is low occupation and violation of revered and estahUshed 
laws and customs. 

Thus, we read on page 333 — “ Besides these low and despised sects, there 
are many others, which though greatly alJove them, are still regarded with 
contempt by the generality of the Hindus, and held to occupy the lowest 
rank of all the kinds of the Sudras. These tribes have sunk in the public 
opinion by living in a sort of vassalage fieneath the other castes, or by exercising 
trades which frequently expose them to pollution ; or, in many instances, 
because they lead a wandering and roving life which involves them in frequent 
breaches of the most revered and established customs.” 

Ill 

. 

Abbe Dubois speaks of about seven .sections of the depressed classes, some 
being placed under the “ untouchables,” while others, though not clcfirly men- 
tioned whether “ untouchables," or ndt, being described as being held in great 
“ contempt ” by the high caste Hindus. The.s^ arc the Panahs^ the Pallars^ 
the PuliarSj the Chakkilis (shoe-makers), the OttarSy the Kuruvars^ and the 
Lambidis. Besides, he tpentipns the barbers and washermen as two of the 
lowest vulgar castes. • 

Speaking of the Pariahs and their civil cemdition, Abbe Dubois 
remarks on page 331 as follow.s — “ Most of them sell themselves, with 

their wives and children, for .slaves to the farmers, who make. Hiem 
undergo the hardest labours of agriculture, and treat them with the 
utmost severity. They are likewise the .scavengers of the villages, their 
business being to keep the thoroughfare.s clean, and to remove all tlic 

filth as it collects in the house.s. Yet these, notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of their employment, are generally better treated than the others ; 
because there is superadded to the disgusting employment we have mentioned, 
the cleanlier duty of distributing the waters of the tanks and canals for irrigating 
the rice plantations of the inhabitants of the village ; who, for that reason, can 
not avoid feeling some kindness in their behalf. Some of tbem who do not 
live in this state of servitude, are employed ft) take care of the horses of in- 
dividuals, or of the army, or of elephants and oxen. Th 5 y are also the porters, 
and run upon enafids and messagjes. In qpme parts they are permitted to 

cultivate the lands, for their own benefit ; and in othys, they can exercise the 

profession of weavers. Of late, they have occasionally been admitted into the 
European armies, and those of the native Princes^ in which they have sometimes 
attained considerable distinction. In point of courage, they are not inferior to 
any other Hindu caste ” 

Speaking of the social relations of the Pariahs with the higher Hindu castes, 
Abbe Dubois remarks on pi|ge 32^ as follows : distance and aversion 
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which the other castes, and Brahmans in particular, manifest for the 
Pariahs are carried so far that, in many places, their approach is sufficient to 
pollute the whole neighbourhood. They are not permitted to enter the street 
where Brahmans live. If they venture to transgress, their superior beings 
would have the right, not to assault themselves, because it would be pollution 
to touch them even with the end of a long pole, but they would be entitled 
to give them even a sound (seating by the hands of others ; or even 
make an end of them, which has often bap{)cned, by the orders of native 
Princes, without dispute or inquiry. . . . Any person who, from whatever 
accident, has eaten with Pariahs^ or of food provided by them ; or even drunk 
of the water which they have drawn, or which was contained in earthen vessels 
which they have handled ; any one who has his fool in their houses or 
permitted them to enter his own, would be proscribed, witliout pity, from his 
caste, and would never be restored without a number of troublesome ceremo- 
nies and great expense. This extreme detestation of the I^ariahshy other 
castes is not carried to the same extent in all districts. It prevails chiefly in 
the southern parts of the penin.sula, and becomes less apparent in the north. 
In that quarter of Mysore, where I am now writing these page.s, the higher 
castes endure the approach of the Pariahs ; for they suffer them enter that part 
of the house which shelters the (“ows ; and in some eases they have been 
permitted to shew their head, and one foot, in the ai>partment of the master 
of the house. I have been informed that this wide distinction between these 
castes becomes less aj)i)arcnt as you go northwa.d, till at last it totally 
disappears.* ” 

There are other cle|)resscd sections heskles the Pariahs ; of them Abbe 
Dubois writes (p, 332) “ Besides the caste of the Pariahs^ which is spread over 

all the provinces of the j)cninsula, there are some others, peculiar to certain 
districts, which equal or even surpass it, in brutality of sentiment, irregularity 
of life, and also in the ahhorrenee in which they are held. Such is the caste 
of the Pallar^ which is litt;^e know n hut in the kingdoju of Madura and other 
parts bordering on Cape Com<>rin. 'I’hey Ixxist of a superiority over the 
Pariahs^ because they do not eat the flesh of the cow or ox ; but the Pariahs 
hold them far beneath themselves.’’ 

* Abbe Dubois makes some observations rejiarding the history of this caste 
distinction between the Pariahs and hVgh caste Hindus w'hich n ay be of some interest 
Thus he says : ‘‘ But the distinction itself appears to be of very old standing, being 

particularly yeferred to in several of the ancient Purattas. The distance, however, 
w'hich exists between the Pariahs and*^thc other tribes does not Appear to liave been 
great, at the first, as it is at present Although the low^est of the castes, it is ranked 
nevertheless, with that of the Siidras ; and they arc considered to have derived their 
origin from the same source. Even at the present time, they pass for the descend- 
ants^ of tl\c first caste among the cultivators, w Jio do not disdain to call them their 
cf^dren. But w6 nuist also observe^ that if the better class of the Sudras considers 
the Pariahs t6 be sprung from the same stock wdth themselves, and represents them 
in speculation, as their c}iildren, they are very far from reducing their theory to 
practice.” 
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With rderence to another section^ Abbe Dubois writes : — ** In the moUn* 
tainous tract pf the Malabar Coast there is to be seen a caste still more low 
and depressed than any we have ever mentioned. They are called JpnUars ; 
who are considered to be far beneath the beasts who traverse their forests, 
and equally share the dominion in them. It is not permitted to them to erect 
a house but only a sort of shed, supported on four bamboos, and open on all 
sides. It shelters them from the rain, but ndt from the injuries of the weather. 
They dare not walk on the common road, as their steps w^oiild defile it. When 
they see any person coming at a distance, they must give them notice, by a 
loud cry, and make a great circuit to let him pass. The least distance they 
are permitted to keep from persons of a different caste is about a hundred 
paces.” 

Then, with regard to a third section, wt have the following : — “ In all the 
provinces of the peninsula the caste of the Chakkili (or the shoe-maker) is 
held to be very infamous, and as below the Pariahs. They arc inferior to them 
from tlie baseness of their sentiments, and the total want of honour and of all 
feeling of shame. I'heir iiuinncrs are also more gross, and they arc more 
addicted to gluttony and intemperance. They get merry towards the evening 
and it is not long before the villages resound^ wj|h the cries and quarrels occa- 
sioned by their cups. They are all wretchedly [)Oor (p. 332). 

AV ith regard to a fourUi section of the depressed classes, that of the Otiars 
we read : — “ The caste of the Otiar whose principal employment consists in 
building walls of earth, digging tanks, and kcei)ing thefr banks in repair, arei 
likewise cosidered as low tribes, by the Sudras. The education of these jlfeople 
corresponds to the meanness of their origin. 'Their mind is as uncultivated as 
their manners ; and everythi?ig seems io justify the small esteem in ivhich they are 
heldP ( Vide p. 334). 

The last section of the depressed classes which we will mention in the 
present article is that of the wandering tribes of the Southern Presidency, who 
are known by the name of the Kuruvars, Of them Abbe Dubois w’rites as 
follows : — “ The vagrants called Kuruijars are divided into three branches. 
One of these is chiefly engaged in the traffic of salt, which they go, in bands 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of the country on the backs of asses, 
which they have in great droves ; and when^hey have disposed of their cargoes, 
they re-load the beasts with the sort of grain in greatest tjequest on the coast ; 
to w'hich they return without loss of time. Thus, whole lives arf passed in 
transit, without a place of settlement in any i 5 art of the land.” 

“ The trade of another branch of the Kuruvar$\% the manufacture of osier 
panniers, wicker-baskets and other household utensils of that sort ; or bamboo 
mats. This cla.ss, like the preceding, are compelled to traverse |he whole 
country, from place to place, in quest of employment. All of thw live under 
little tents, constructed Of wo^en bamboos, three feet liigh, four or live broad, 
and five or six in length, in which they squat, man, wife^ and children. ^ « 
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These vagabonds never think of saving anything for future wants, but spend 
every day all they earn, and even more. They must therefore li^e in grievous 
poverty ; and when their work fails them, they have no resource but begging 
alms. 

“ The third species of Kumvars is generally known under the name of 
Kalla-Bantru^ or robbers ; and indeed those who compose this caste are 
generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right of birth. . . . P'ar from 
being ashamed of their infamous profession, they openly glory in it ; and when 
they have nothing to fear, they publicly boast, with the greatest complacency, 
of the dexterous robberies they have ccihimitted, at various times during their 
career. Some who have been caught and wounded in the act, or have had 
their nose and ears, or perhaps their hand, cut off for the offence, exhibit 
their loss with ostentation as a mark of their intrepidity ; and these are the men 
who are generally chosen to be the chiefs of the caste — (pp. 336-37). 

<IV 

(A) 

Having given in some detail a descriptive account of the habits, manners 
and customs that characterised the Pariahs and other sections of the depressed 
classes among the Hindus as appeared to Abbe Dubois’ eyes in the early 
part of the 19th century, it appears to us to be necessary to explain the moral 
value which the French missionary attached to tffose depressed classes in rela- 
tion to the governing community of the Ifindu castes. The habits, manners 
and customs of the Pariahs and other depressed sections d|d not, as we have 
seen, commend themselves to the French Missionary, and it is clear that he 
regarded the caste communities among the Hindus as far superior to those des- 
pised communities. The following quotation from his work would amply bear 
out the above statement (pp. 10-11) : — “ We have it in our power to form some 
judgment of what the Hindus would degenerate to, if the restraint of the 
division, the rules and the police of castes were abolished, by considering what 
the Pariahs of India are ; who being exempt from all restrictions of honour 
and shame, which so strongly influence the other castes, can freely and without 
reserve abandon themselves to their natural propensities. Every man who 
carefully considers the character and conduct of such a class of men as this, 
being the most numerous of all, I think will agree with me, that a State consist- 
ing entirely of such nvmibers could not long endure, and could not fail to 
decline very quickly into the very worst degree of barbarism. For my own 
part, who know the inclinations* and sentiments of this species of men, I 
am persuaded that a natioti of Pariahs, left to themselves, would speedily be- 
come worse than the hordes of cannibals that wander in the deserts of Africa 
and would soon fall to the devouring of each other. 1 am no less convinced, 
that^he Hindus if they were not restrained within the bounds of decorum 
and of subordination by means of the castes, which assign to every man his 
.employment, and by regulations of police suited to each individual ; but 
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without ai)7 curb fit to check them, or any motive for applying, one, would soon 
become what the Pariahs are or worse ; and the whole naHon sinking of course 
into a fearful anarchy, India, from the most polished of all countries, would 
become the most barbarous of any upon earth.” 

(B) 

We will conclude by referring to the subject of physical ckanHness 
so much advocated by the Hindu castes as one of the important factors 
which, in Abbe Dubois’ opinion, separated them from the depressed 
classes. Abbe Dubois is a great advocate of the principle, although he 
would not go the whole length with the Brahmans for instance, in the 
carrying out of the idea. Says be ; — “ It is difficult to dispute that there 
is some foundation for their notions on this subject of inward unclean- 
ness. 'J'he excessive perspiration of some, and the sort of diseases which 
many others are affected with, appear distinctly to show that, from some 
cause inherent in warm climates, or in the nature of the bodies of those that 
inhabit them, the blood of most of them is impure. The Brahmans, setting 
out upon this principle, have restricted thepselves to certain practices by which 
they pretend that the body is defended from impurities, many of which are 
cAught by infection. The attention to be paid to this consideration is therefore 
not without foundation, althougli they have strayed beyond it in an infinite 
number of silly observances which common sense derides.” (p. 87) 

SECTION II : STUDENTS* COLUMN 

KHAXAKOL KRISHNAGAR AND ITS FAMOUS TEMPLE OF OHANTBSWAR 

( Concluded from our last issue) 

'Fo give effect to the last-mentioned resolution of the Dharma Mandate 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee, m. a., b. l., c. s. of Uttarjmra, Rai Yatindra 
Nath Chaudhuri, m. a., b. 1 .., of Baranagar, and Rai Rajendrachandra Sastii 
Bahadur, m. a., of 30 Tarak Chatterjee’s Lane, Ahiritola, Calcutta, have been, 
on behalf of the Dharma AfandaX collecting funds for the Ghanieswar Bhandar, 
While as representatives of the Khanakul-Kris^nagar Samaj\ the following three 
gentlemen, namely (i) the Hon’ble Baba Bhupendra Nat^ Basu, m. a., b. l., 
President, Gbanteswar Bhandar, 10 Hastings Street, Calcutta, (2) B^i^bu Bepin 
Behari Ghosh, b. treasurer, Ghanteswar Bhandar, 50 Sukea’s Street, Calcutta, 
and (3) Sj. Kishori Mohan Gupta, m. a., Secretarj^, Ghanteswar Bhandar, 
have been collecting funds. Up till recently Rs. 1,200 had been realised while 
the sum of R&. 4,000 has been promised. The authorities expect to raise thb 
remamii^ sum of about Rs« 1,400 in due course. Out of the amount oollected, 
Ra t3<ahas been mainly spent on publishing photos of the temple, and defraying 
t)||if travellmg chaiges of the three engineers consulted, while Rs. 500 has been 
on bric^ and faglpboo for the immediate protection of the 
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temple. For the spur-work, the authorities have been able to secure 130 pieces 
of j«/-wood, each 30 to 35 feet long and 10 to 12 inches in diameter, and the 
work is expected to be begun as soon as other arrangements are ready. 

Among the many distinguished persons who have helped in the work may 
he mentioned the names of Habu Brajendra Kishore Ray ("haudhuri, Zemindar 
of Gouripur in the district of M)men.singb, who has made himself famous by his 
princely benefaction of properties worth five lakhs of rupees to the National 
Council of Education, and of Raja Piaikuntha Nath IVy Bahadur of Balasore, 
who have contributed to the (J/ianic<war Fund Rs, 10 1 and 100 respectively 
Lastly, I have to mention that in convc‘\ing the pieces of jr/Z-wood from a station 
on the Bengal*Nag[)iir Railway to Khafiakul and in other ways, the SamaJ has 
been greatly helped by Sj. Rup ('hand Hhukta of Nandanpur, Sj. Santi Prada 
Basu of Sonatikri and by the Manager of the estate of Rai C'handra Pal Bahadur. 
Enthusiasm for the work has ht'en creat(‘d to such an extent that even the ‘ 
people of the gentlemen class, both young and old, of the locality, have worked 
hand in hand with labourers engaged in the lepair work. It should be men- 
tioned here that a good deal of the ^success a('hieved has been due to the^ 
SGcrtt&Ty of the Sj. Kishori Mohan Gupta, m. a., who 

has been hitherto the life and soul of the Kha?uikul-Xfishnagar Association, 
In conclusion, 1 cannot withhold my meed of piaiso u Sj. Kishori Mohan Gupta. 
He has been always a very active worker and a sincere, self-sacrificing and 
religiously-minded tnan. He joined the Bengal National College, Calcutta, 
from its very start and was throughout one of its most devoted workers. 
He was the senior Professor of Math( matics at the College. He has 
very recently joined the Hindu Academy at Haulalpur in the district of 
Khulna, as Professor of Mathem«uics. His seveiance of connection with the 
Bengal Nati(mal College has been undoubtedly a great loss to that institution, 
as he was not only an able l*rofessor, but also very popular w^ith the students. 
He is an actively religions man iind a stern moialist, who cannot put up with any- 
thing in the shape of laxity of morals either in leacl^ers or in students. In his 
present new sphere of work, Sj. Kishori Mt>lian Clupta will, no doubt, find a fit 
opportunity for tht' exercise of his high talents. P\)r the College rU Daulatpur 
under the able guidance of its j.elf-saciificing Secretary and a devoted staff of 
workers has already succeeded in making a name lor itself as a centre not only 
of intellectual activity, but also as a place w’hcrc the professors aiwi the 
authorities work, in hannony Witl) a special eye to the moral and reli^ous 
im[>rovement both ol teaciiers and students. 
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THE IKDIAII KATIOH BUILDERS 

This IS ati mtc re. sting ]nil>lu ation, ton 
taming the bioginphus inel sptethes of 
tmmtnt Ind ans, witli tin n p >jti uts who 
Inve (ontiil)ult cl n )i i httli to N Uioinl 

(ilClllKS'i 11 k hlo^llplw^ lictvililis 

live and f 1( ir \nd j)itst lU i tniL j)i( luu 
of the suhje < ts c orn e i m fl ind p( cc h* s 
which treat of e due ition il, industii d, 
politu al, sof I il ind M )ij.,ii)iis subjeets, irc 
typical 1 he public ition is of distine t 
use to dl who IK inteifstcd in fndi in 
politic il ilTius, ind to siuelcnts who will 
hnd the volumes of gie v help to them 
r his I-. the only publif ition which ^i\cs 
the 1)10, Mphii s end •^jacccIus of thiiiv 
sixeuimcnt Indiins with the ir ])oHi iits in 
time i ()m))K he risive" volumes at sue h i 
e luMp c osl of Ks 4 o o (\ olumc I Kt I 
\ol n, Ri I 8u \ol III, Re i ho) 
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SELECT ESSAYS 

or # 

SISTER NIVEDffA 

CONTENTS; 

Toreword by Mr A J F Hi AIR* 
Ineliithe Mother 
I he iVc. stilt Position of Woman 
f iinbs among Wohe s 
I he Sw ide sin Movc,m( nt 
I he I ist o( Rous \n Indian Study 
I he* llindii Sac ltd V i ar 
The Relation l>t:twecn Famine and 
Popiil ition 

I he Nation il Significanre of the Swami 
\ ivckan md i s 1 de. and AVork 
I he I list ( ili/tn (>l Iltngai 
Re view ui Re lorm 
Notes on Inclun Histone Pageants 
\ggt(ssivi Hinduism 

I I ht Basis 

11 Ihe I ask Be.f(>it Us 
III Ihe Ideal 

Hr I ask of tile N itional M()\ement 
in India 

M hat Books to Riad 
Hr Natiemal Idea 

Ihe I nd(il)mg I nit> of Indian Life 
Hr 1 utiire Lducation of the Indian 
W Oman 

VPPLNDIX 

^ppree lations of Sister Niveditu - 
I ll> Mrs T C Bose 

II By 1 F Aiixander 

III - By A T 1 Blair 

IV -Bv Novahs 

V— ByS^K Ratchff* 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

1 India the Mother 

2 Sister Nivedita 

3 Swami Vivekananda 

4 . Swami Ramakribhna Params^hamsa 

MSHERS, MIAmAS. 

1 HAN Mur«CK, Al IrtR. 
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AITlhASlK CHITRA Jien^t tilrntrct- 
Ud Monthly, 76, Balaram t)e St , Cal 

ALEXANDER IN INDIA by Saf>a Ch 
Sasiri, B 1/8, 2oi, Coinwalhs St , Cal 

ARYA PMRIKA, The, H'ttlly, Lahoie 
AS1R0L0C.1C\L }irRF\U, Pi of s c 
Mukerji M \,Karnntai, E 1 R) 
BANERJI A BROS , K M , liool siller n 
Publishtu, tf*i , Shambarai, Cal 
BATLIWAILA, Dr H L, Miduimf, 
Dadat, Bombij 

BENGAl CHEMICAI & Pia \^ohk^ 
Id , 92, Upper CiKuUt Rd, Cal 

BHXRAT M Mill A />’t» 'lA UlusH thd 
monthly, ai 1 Dace i 
BOSE &Co, K, /?<>(>/< llulutbaKin, C il 
BR\nMAV\l)IN 1 RCb^'. Boot silkt\, 
14, Baker Stmt, MADkAS 

BUDDHIST SOCIETY of Croat lliitnn& 
Ireland, 46, (,uat Ru'. < 1 St , I ondon.W C 

CEYLON PA TRIO 1, WicUy, Jaffna 
DEVALAYA, Rdi^tou^ IsPaety, a Monthly 
OrQan, 210 3 2 Coinivillis,, St , Cal 

CUIU-XLL (tkTllOLK ON ( o, M idras 
DEVANAGARA, J'olv^lot Illustrated 
Monthly, 85 Grc> Street, Calcutta 

ELECTRICITY, t.uidc to V Paul A Co 
17, Kapalitol i, Cal 

»GANESH A Co, Pu')’ shirs Madras 
OBIBASTHA, Ben alt Illustrated Mon 
thly, Entally, Caliulta 

HINDU PHARMACY, Ayurvedic Chenn 
cals and Drug-,. Sumangal, vux Kaukhali 
HINDUSTAN CO-OPERATIVE . 

STORES, 30 Piowbaxar, Cal * 

INDIANA, A/cwM/j', loi, Coniwalhs, Cal 
INDIAN DAILY NEWS, Cal. 

INDIAN liNGLISH, by G ' Whitworth 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE, of, Amiaoti 

INDIAN PRESS, /louA-rr/Zcrt, Allahabad 
INDIA PRESS, Htgh-Class Ptmhngat 
Moderate Price, 24, Middle Rd Cal 
INDUSTRY, Monthly, 3 D, MahaOlal 
Mitca L < Cal 

JAGAJJYOTI, Bengeth Buddhist Monthly 
S, UbtM.DasL, Cal, 

IQURNALTSM, Practical, See cover 4th h. 
KAVASTHA SABHA, Bangiya, «« Gnw 
SlMet, Calcutta " 

|,^IMLI, CcftKh^tttre Woolltn Mdls €o„ 



MONTHLY REVIEW, 

MODERN WORLD Mopttkfy, €r. Ta 
Madras 

LIGHT of TRUTH, Chulai, Madras. 

M V/UMDAR, S C , Pubh^ker 
MUKERJI Co, K L Eftaymen PoUock 
Street, Cal 

M USLl M REVIEW, Monthly, Allah»bad 
MUSbALMAN, UWUy, Cal 

\AIESAN cY Co, G A, Hook xeUen 
(jHtf, Madias 

NAIH &. Co, 1 K Plai^iu Tome, 
Kiitanch 

\ \\ VA\(»\, Hui^ ir<eX/>/,Chandpttl 

N fc M SPA PI RS I d , fomier, AlUhabad 

ORIENTAI CHEMICAL WORKS 
Radiuln)^ m» Calciitti 

ORIENT 1 AI SOAPS, Cxoabajjan, Calcutu 
POSl CARDS, 40, Box 363, Calcutta 

PRABUDDH\ BH^RATA, M^hly 
Lohaghat 

rtiATlBHA, Beng lU Monthly Dacca 
PRATIBASI Bmg Monthly Baranagore 

RAMKRISHNA KATHAMRITA Pt 
IV H )/5 Hcngafh^ 24, Jhamipukur, Cal 

RANGANAIHA ROW T C, electee 
hdlow of the A » sociation of Book-keeptnif 
liachcjs, I on don 

SHORTHAND JOURNAL, Tndtan 
Kunibakonum 

SILKPITAMBAR Co, Dealers tn siU 
I'oods, Benates City 

SOAP— K Moolrhand Semi» Peshauar. 

SOUTH INDIAN MAIL, Weekly 
Maduia 

SRI NIVAS VARADACHARI k CO. 

Book-sellers, lr*e, Mount Hoad, Madras 
SUBBAROY P, Ayurvedic Medicines. 
Porto Novo, 

TARA A(xENCY, Books, Lahore 
TEACHER, Dmga 

TELEGRAPH, Weekly, Calcutta j 
TIMES OF ASSAM, Weekly, I>tbrug^| 
UTSAB, Beng Monthly, Religion 
162, Bowbazar St , Cal 
VEDANT in, Quarter: 

VEDIC MAGAZJ4S 
Hard’Brar 
WEDNES 
Tnchi 
WORL 
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5V RAMA DBVA, % a . 


A High ctos Monthly — 

Bev^ted to Indian History, Vedic 
R^on, Sanskrit Philosophy and 
Indian Economics. 

[ Highly spoken of by all sections of 
the Press.] 

Annua/ Subscription — Rs, J only 
It is the cheapest high class Review 
in India. It is widely read by intellec- 
tual classes all. over the country, and is, 
therefore, an excellent meciium of 
advertisement. 

Apply to— 

Managcr---yY.mZ MAGAZINE, 

GURtfKUI, Kancri, Hardvvxr. 



Vol. 11 begins \sjth [uly 1910. 

YOUNG BEHAR 

UJfAGAll’UR 

A Hicrb class Illustrated Weekly 
Anglo-Hindi Magazine 

i.iiin 1) Kv 

HARE KRISHNA rROSAI), n a. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

lO 

Payable stndly in advance 

Inland Rs. -f ; for Students Half Rale 
Half-'ionl Portraits of the late Rai 
Tej Narayan Singh Bah.idur 2 as , of the 
late Babu Saligiani Singh, Haiischandra, 
Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, the ilon’ble Mr 
D. N. Singh, Shn Siiaram ShaMn JJhag- 
‘wan Prasadji, and Munshi Kah Pi.isad 
Kulbhaskar and pictiucs of Saranath, 
Manikarmka, Kishya-Shi inga’s Ashram, 
and Shn Rama’s Exile. Anna one the copy. 

YOUNG BEHAR” 

B/IAGALPUR 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

EDITED BY G N. POIDAR b.a 
Chemical Engineer ^ Toho. 

Specially devoted to Scienuhc, industrial 
and Technical subjects dealt by foreign 
rMUnied exnerts* t 

aIS cottage INDUSTb 
ASrECIALITY. 

MMSt MMpma FOK 4J>FBxriSEM&lfT 

, AAm>4l Sttbscriptim Bs. 8. 

^ ^ ^detttB Ss. 84. oaiy. 

ouNf pnwn 
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Col A. W* Smart, R.id„ 
of M. Desdouit. The 
gram is printed in colours and^h 
specially prepared for this book 
E. Drew, Esa, m*a., Price, Ri- 2^ 
Vendauta Philosophy by the^ same 
author translated trom Dr. l)eussen*« 
** System des Vedanta according^ U 
Sankara, Puce, As. 2. ^ 

Philosophy of Theism by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice M. G Ranado, m. a., c. kk., 
Price, As. 6. 

Saying of Sri Ramakrishna witli a 

piefaceby the Hon. Justice Sir S. Sub- 
arniani J^yer, k. i., c. i. l, ('The only 
complete collef'tion of all His Parables 
and Sayings) Price, Re. 1. 

Prophet of Dakshineswar or Life of 
Sri Rama Krishna, Price, As. 8. 

Atmavidya Vilasa of Sadasivabrahtna 
by Pandit S. M, Natesa Sastriar, ii. A., 
with an introduction and Text in Deva- 
nagari, Prirc, As 4* 

for dcs( rip live catalogue 

The BRAHMAVADIN OFFICE, 

T4, Bxkrk .SiHFEf, Madras E. 


Judere for yourself 
and Decide. 

INDIAN EMPIRE-Which is the 

heading Weekly of Calcutta, caters 
nevNS at the cheapest price (the sub- 
bdipiion being only Rs, 3 yearly* 

Indian Empire 

CoNTMNs large varieties of read- 
ing matter including cditorul notes 
and articles, Foreign and Indian 
Telegrams, 'I'opics of almost every 
important occurances and incidents. 
I..aw cases, Knglish Mad news, Par- 
liamentary reports, interesting helec- 
tions, Government notifications. 
Serial 'Stories, Varieties, etc., gtc. 
ApnuM Subscri ption. Rft . A 

SampieMiS on Am, It 

MANAGE] 

IW^NCM 

itmiai MitteFs Lanfi, $] 
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K.' L. MUKERJEElfc CO., 

CALCUTTA & HOWRAH. 

Bit»bHshdl 1867 . Oa Qoverh/Oent Ust. 

Structural Engineers, 

Builders and Contractors. 


Moffusll works un- 
dertaken & Designs 
prepared. 



Tel : Address : — 
“INVENTOR” 


Calcutta. 


Mill & Residential Buildings, Bridges, Wharves, Pit-Head 
Frames, Corrugated Sheet roofs. Tanks, &o., &c. 

and Estimates submitted tree of cost. 
Cast iron Columns Qi Ornamental Railings 
very cheap & prompt. 


WORLD-WIDE j 
EWSH CORRESPONDEKCE 

A most practical and complete 
guide to modern correspondence 

CONTAIN I i\(t Coi fwcf I in/ ,\m\ AVw 

iUss Concs^oiht^itn/hupyyri, Kxpoit, ('oi 

respondence lolating to ^inall I uules, Mti- 
cantile Office, Post and felcijraph (Office, 
Railway, Police, Couits Iiuoiiie Tax, j 
Municipal and Distru t Board, Certificates. 
ApUcations, Newspapers; Advice, I'xruse, 
Invitation, St/toci Corrrspomii me ; Sub- 
mission of Petition, and an clementaiv 
treatise on Buok-keepinj». TCH/K TH Fk 
WITH an elaborated tieathe on the nt/eA 
(J/ratamar anti \t//e of 'svnting, 

uses of preposition J i ommon a tors, prei t r- 




All the parts of a modern lettei, etc., 
etc. fVrilkit in o r/)v. whuh mil help 
"nnitia tid to write out a decent 
te/\,. H if (wPSHjJ spmmen is not 

Printed on ivomfinished paper and 
handsonfely bound in full Cloth jjift. Pi ice j 
Uft I (one) only V.P* and Postatfc extra, j 


g SHOULD SUBSCR/BE 

C 10 IHK 

I TEACHER. 

■§ Apprmnd and recommended Itv 
HI the Director of Public Instruc- ^ 
lion, Punjab and the Text- A 
^ ^ Book Committee^ Lahore. 

The unique and foremost Educati.'ni- 
al monthly of us kind, designed tor 
Moral and Mental advanemeiit It is 
of an immeasurable pr^ictlral value to 
students and, ii^doed, worth a 
thousand coins. No matter how many 
other periodicals and books you read, 
tins is indispensable. No stadiy)t;.Ab(Mda 
be without it It gives usefhimts eft 
various subjects. Imparts morid 
tions appealing to young minds, add 
supplies proper and usefhl literatorft 
for study at the lowest cost, 
fSpooimon ^ 

ArPLY TO MANAGrER^ 

THE TEaeH^ 


For stodent Ks. 



fihS ' ’ 

Wans twice m the AMRItA BAZAR BATRIKA’^ (Bi weefty). 
ate in India a|;reat many people who^do not ^ub^enbe to a daily papier imiil 
desire to have a full record of the Indian and Foreign news of th^ Fbt 

them, THE BEST PAPER is the Amrsfa Ba%ar Patnka (Bi Weekly). ^ 

Every reader in India can afford to subscribe to the Amnia Bazar JPatr^ 
(Bi-Weekly), for the annual subscription, inclusive of postage, is only • — 

Rs 7 Per Annum, (pa)abk in advance), Circulation throughout the le^th 
and breadth oi India, and also in Burma, Arabia and K*xbt Afnca The 
Amnia Bazar Patnka (Bi \Vc».kl>) foims one of the best advertising medu»*ns 
in the country Advertisement tales will be forwarded on application 
the Manager— A. B. PATRIKA, Bi Weekly Edition, Calcutta. 

THE LEADING WEEKLY. 

THE “TELEGRAPH,” 

Published Every Saturday. 

Is not a paper thit raters f >r >ne pi )Mnct or one clis> Us news and notes cover the whole 
of the Indian Tmpire ind the furtisn cuiintries 

It IS it utptr fjr the worl 1 the theiiH at, the htst and tht bnghua pictures, portraits and 
snapshots o casionally fmd place in tht “TCI EGU MMl ’ 

It contuns a coinplcU samnnry of the Indian an I I t»re»gn news of the week fiom c^'*OWil 
correspondents 

IP YOU BEAD THE “TBLEGBAPH^ YOU NEED NOT BEAD ANY 

OTHEB PAPEBi 

it 

Terms of Subscription ' —TWO RUPFLS aycir in Inrhi, Buimi THREE RUPEES 
a year in foreign countries SINGLE COPY, HALF- ANNA ONLY 

Manager, THE TELEOBAPH,*’ 38-2, Bhawam Oh. Dutt’s St , Calcutta. 


OUST OUT 1 1 

OUE NEW PUBLICATION 

IMTERE8TIMG SELECTIOMS^ 

From the writinj^i of Mr 
Mujibur Rahman, Editor of the 
*‘ Mussalman.” Neatly printed and 
nicely cloth gilt bound Ans. 8 
Paper cover Ans. 6 only. 

To he had of— 

R. RAHMAN. 

4. Lamb, 




(UNDER THE AUSPICES OP THE 
BANGADESIYA KAYASTHA SABHA) 

KAYASTHA PATRIKA 

Published Monthly tn Ikn^ah — Estab~ 
hshed Nine Years ago. 

CONTBIBUTED BY THE EDnQATBD 
EATASTHAS OF BENOAL 

UNIQUE MONTHLY 

Supplied FREE to members of the 
Sabha. (Annual subscnption for Mem* 
bership being Rs 3 and Admission 
Fee Re ij-). For others Rs. */- 
Aiuiually — Pest Free Back Vd^unies 
Availabk For me mber s Re iJSutfaetS 
Re 1-4 per Vol. 

SBI 8ABAT KtTMAB UZTBA 1^4 
VABMA-EMTot 

Ki^ASTKA $A8HA OPtlC^ 

8Si 
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miA WITHOUT (mmtlAN INFLUENCES 
A» Opi^ortunity to— 

Those of our Subscribers who have 
not got the previous Five Parts t.e. 
the first Eighteen Sections of the 
series Swadeshi India, that appeared 
in issues from July to November 1909 
M HALF YEARLY VOLUME 


By Charles Franklin DunbaXt laatJ^r 
Prof, of Political Economy in Han^d 
University. Edited by 0 . M, W, Spran^ 
gue, Asst. Prof, of Economics in 
Harvard University, Rs. 7-lA 

PR 1 SICIPLE 8 m METflOBS OF UmU : 

By G. A. .Smith, m a., D.Lit, Princi- 
pal of the Birkbeek College, Rs. S*2 


I OR 

The 2nd Part of 1909 (containing 
July to December Numbers) 

One Rupee Only 
By V.-RP. . Re. 1-3 
to Manager, The DA WN 
Post Box 363, CALCU'rrA. 

MAHABODHI JOURNAL 

Publlshett monthly in English at Colombo 
Mfoylon. Annual Subscription Rs. 2. 


HIHDU lAllfIfEBS, CV.STOJIS ASB CEEEIBIIES 

By Ai!hI'. J. a. Dubois Rs. 4-8 

IHDIAN PRftBLERS: 

By S. M. fIlirR\ with an Introduction 
by Sir Georoe Birdwood, k.c.i.e., &c. 

Rs. 8-10 

PRIHCIPLES AAB METHOBS OF IMTBIAL 
PEAPE : 

By A r PiooN, M.A., r.s.s., P.R.E.S., 

Rs. 2-10 


I^BUSTRIAL i'OMBIAATIOl : 


It contains orig:inaI translations frorn'lhe 
Pali Sutiasofthe Duddbist Striptuies 
whose home vias ni India 

Ei'cry Aryan vho ivnkes to learn about 
Ancient India ihould read t/m maKaiine 

Stray Specimen copy Annas Two 
Send Indian postage stamps 

Address — FiR'.i Cross STRUT, 
COLOMBO, CRYLON 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

. rldi 

Modern World 

A Monthly devoted to 

Politics, Science, Literature Art 
s and Philosophy. 

SELECT pPlINlOINS: 

2 %e Madras 3 ^'wj ;— •* More cos- 
mopolitan in its nature than the 
inajo|% p£ Indan Reviews.. .We 
eopgrtitulsto toe Editor on having pro- 
Very good first number.” 

" iKoTiVrdiu Interesting articles. .. 
sto mdi our contemporary every 
euocess.” 

lt&. 4 aTdar: E<»«i^ 88 .of $2 


By D. H. MACGREGOR, M.A., F.R.E.S. 
Fellow of the Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge Rs. 5-10 ( 

Messrs Srinivas VARAisACHARy & Co., 
Tripucank, madras. 


TO ADVERTISERS; , 

If you want to advertise anything in 
Burma, the barest province of the 
Indian Empire, you cannot do better 
than advertise in “ The Burman ”, a 
weekly newspaper and excellent adver- 
tising medium and the onty organ 
that expresses the views of tbo peoplo 
in English. 

Has by far the largest ^lathn 
amwg the people bf Boruia. 

One of our advertisers vwy recently 
writes to us:— “We are vMytadHtBed. 
indeed with our advertisement in yO0r‘ 
paper. Not only have we Jtod number^ 
of inquiries but we are ploaseS to teB, 
you we have also had ordots aR 
parts of Burma.” VVhatdomdilaiimfimr 
For advjL rates apffiy to dm 1401 ^ 

«*Th» Bhum.** 


Question: How can Indian Students Increase tbeir Uov«e of Oountry ? 

Answer : This can be done by— • 

i. Increasing their knowledge of India and of Indian Civilisation, csp. Hindu and Islamic { 
h. Working together for something useful to thur district, town or village ; 
ill. Supporting indigenous indilstnts and enterprises, evi n at a sacrifice ; 

IV. Supporting Indian Educatu)nal and Alhefl Mo\ements i^hich aim primarily at fostering 
the unselfish instincts and developing tin. constnictive (acuities of the Indian mind. 
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PART I : INDIANA 

THE IMPERIAL VISIT : INDIA AND HINDU LOYALTY— PARXr I 
i THE IMMUTABLE BASIS dF HINDU LOYALTY 


(From the Western Point of View) 


'‘Ordinarily India gives few indications of any fervent attachment 
to our uile. ' Hut a close acquaintance with hot people shows that under- 
flying a certain <unount of discontent there is a sincere and ardent 
loyalty to the head of the Empire Theie may be much dissatisfaction 
with British lulc in ceitain of its aspects. There is undoubtedly a 
great absence of popularity in regard to the ruling class as a whole. 
But these things may and do exist^side by side with a warm attach- 
ment to the King-Ernperor and tlic Royal Family, who arc the 
personal embodiments of Mie power which Indian obeys There is no 
paradox here. The truth is that such dissatisfaction as is to be found 
in India is largely due to the absence of that personal element which 
the Eastern mind loves to recognise in the rule which claims his 
submission. When India is remin(hxl that ‘-he owes allegiance not, 
after all, to an administrative machine, to a cunningly-devised s^tem 
of delegated authority, but to a Person — then die shows Aat shl^Jjfen 
be loyal, loyal with a whole-hearted devotion which the Western 
mind can hardly understand.” (From the November, 1905, number of 
the Empire Review). 

Similar or* almost identical are to be found, 

following extract taken fron|jjj£^i^ing article appearing ^ 
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Anglo-Indian daily of Western India, the Thnes of India (i6th August, 
1905), and written in connexion with the then approaching visit to 
India of our present King- Emperor, then Prince of Wale:^. 

“ Intelligent foreigners often ask, whether the natives of India 
arc reall} loyal to the Pritish Raj, They are confused and puzzled 
by the disedfdant notes that greet their cars as they pass through 
India..., They ask themselves whether a country which presents so 
many obtrusive symptoms of disapproval can be loyal at heart to the 
British Crown ? At first sight the proposition may seem paradoxical, 
but most experienced Englishmen wdio have lived for a considerable 
time in India, have rightly come to the conclusion that these surface 
manifestations are nevertheless perfectly consistent with a deep and 
fervent loyalty towards the Throne. And the reason wn'Il not long be 
hidden from those who care to seek it. E'rom time immemorial, the 
people of India have been accustomed to personal rulers, without the 
intervention of re|)rescntativc governing bodies and in ^itutiuns 
They desire and they untlerstaiul a personal embodiment of the 
AdQjinistration, in whose name all governing acts are performed. 
They are willing and anxious to accord personal veneration to the 
monarch set over them, to an extent which men of the Western world 
sometimes find it difficult ful ly to appreciate. The GQ^'ernmcnt of 
India is to them alvva)’s more or less a nebulous thing ; even a Viceroy 
is only the delegated represen tati\c of some one else ; the officials wh('> 
make and enforce this law and that, are not clothed in the purple, or 
imbued with the majesty of Royalty ; but the King-E'mperor, --at last, 
w'hen his n inu' is s|K)ken, th^*)" aie v'onscious of a ruler w'ho fulfils their 
sentiments, their asj)irations, and their ancient traditions. 


‘^We speak, of course, less of thf comparative handfuls of highly 
educated men in the great cities, than of the masses of the peor-le. 
Those who have been brought closely into touch with the hignest 
Western influences are as a rule amply loyal too, but their loyalty is 
usually leasoncd acquiescence and approval. With the bulk of the 
people it is instinctive, tiu' outcome of centuries of habit. To accord 
respectful homage to their personal ruler is part of their customs and 
their modes of thought. Whenever opportunity offers, they gladly 
giv^V^xpression to their genuine and heartfelt devotion to the Monarch 
or the Throne, Hence it is that though controversies may rage, 
though there may be discontent here and dissatisfaction there, intense 
loyalty to the King-Emperor and the Royal Family springs spontaneous- 
to the surface. It strik%hrthe truest and the clearest note to be 
India to-day. It is, wic?s^rily believe, the one sentiment 
Qle country holds in coinmi 
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11. THE IMMUTABLE BASIS OF HINDU LOYALTY 
(From the Hindu Point of View) 


(A) 

Such is the Western interpretation of Hindu loyalty and it |3rescnts 
the Hindu’s devotion to the I’crson of the Sovercitjn as an inalienable 
trait of Hindu character. Such instinctive loyalty is part of the 
traditions which liavc been handed to the Hindus from the past. 
This view invests the Hindu’s loyalty with a sacred character, freeing 
it at once from the stigma of utilitarianism, the growing bane of an over- 
utilitarian age. But the Hindu’s attachn^ent to the Person of the 
Sovereign, while it is ijistinctivCy is also founded on a conception o, 
Sovereignty which ennobles and exalts Hindu loyalty to an exten' 
which places it on an immutable basis. For, there arc two points o 
view from which the cjuestion of Hindu loyalty may be looked at — the 
religious, and the political. The Hindu point of view is that th( 
Sovereign is not a mere secular institution, and the Hindu’s loyilty 
therefore, rests on no mere secular l^sis. This point of view appeal: 
most to the orthodox Hindu populations of India, The idea of the m(M*a 
government of the world constitutes an essential part of their religion: 
creed. The belief is strongly held that a true government is essentially 
not secular in its character but forms in some unknown but real mannei 


[)art of the moral government of the Universe conducted by our 
^ Divine Maker. The [lurcly secular or, as we may more properly 
call it, the political, point of view is not primarily prc.scnt in i 
conception of this form of government ; but a political government 
if its interests are subordinateej or made, conduciv<i to the highes 
interests of morality and righteousness, may well aspire to claiir 
affinity with the ideal of a divinely ordered system of government 
In the religious conception of government, the King is not mercl> 
the symbol or representative of a people’s political power and authority 
but is regarded also as intended to direct, mould and regulate .such 
power and authority along channels conducive to the promotion of 
the highest interests of Humanity, — national Righteousness and Collec- 
tive Moral Good. Kingship is with the orthodox believer ipgpng 
Hindus, a sacred institution and not a mere utilitarian force desnned 
to promote and compass utilitarian, political ends. The King is endowed 
with the highest mission and consequently with the highest power. That 


those powers may be or are sometm^ or occasionally abused by 
the kinfffv reoresentatives of diirfri^^Uority does not 


the kingfy representatives of 
difierence in the urthodo}odS^ 


jhjSMB authority does not 
’W kingship. For, it isjbg^ 
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counts in the progress of a people, or in the onward march of Humanity. 
The ideal of sovereignty is not of power, but of power directed to the 
attainment of a definite aim — ?iamely, the exaltation of the principle of 
righteousness in the lives of men and nations in the economy of the 
world. The formulation of the principle of right conduct, corporate and 
individual, is no longer among the Western civilised nations left in 
the hands of a priestly class, but is taken up by the entire body of 
thmking people in the country, and an unwritten code of public opinion 
is formed from time to time which sways 'and directs the judgments 
and consciences of those wielding sovereign authority. The separation of 
the State from the Church does not mean and cannot mean that the ideal 
of sovereignty is to be brought down from its high ()edestal, is to be 
debased and relegated to the category of instruments intended to promote 
merely utilitarian ends. The highest Statecraft and the highest Impe- 
rialism should not be inconsistent with the ideal of Kingship or which 
is the same thing, with the ideal of Sovereignty such as we have sketched 
above, — the ideal, namely, of the highest i)owcr and authority so wielded 
as t^ be made contributory to the development of peoples and nations 
along lines of righteousness anc] good morality. On any other assump- 
tion, kingship falls from its high pedestal and would be liable to be so 
used as to subserve purposes which would mean the ultimaC'3 ruin of all 
higher civilisation. 


(B) 

i 

According to the orthodox conception, therefore, the Sovereign is 
an inseparable factor in a people’s life, the Sovereign and People being 
parts of one common system of government which i.s to promote the 
ideals of national righteousness and hiational right-living. The objer- 
tion that is raised to the dominance of the priestly class in the 
orthodox scheme of government must not be allowed to obscure the 
more primary factor in the question, namely, that the ideal of sove- 
reignty or kingship as insisted upon by that class definitely seeks to 
instal the principle of righteousness and right-living in the affairs 
and the government of a community, making it the one great object 
for jjjdch the Sovereign exists. The ideal being once accepted, it does 
not^Shatter if the Western civilised peoples are able to devise and 
organise any other agency than that of a body of “ priests an agency 
fitted and able to give the lead in the promotion and development 
of the accepted ideal. But the great drawback is to get the ideal 
accepted as lying at the a right conception of. sovereign 

authority, whether vested in a singilfe|jjy|ividual or in any organised 

bod>^. 
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Such being the ideaU the worship of the Sovereign follows as a 
matter of course, for the Sovereign is endowed with a high and sacred 
mission, namely, that of deforcing the highest laws— the divine law's of 
righteous conduct. The true object of reverence, however, is neither the 
body of thinkers formulating the laws — (whether known as Brahmans, 
Priests, Lawgivers, or the Legislature), nor tjie Sovereign (whether 
a single monarch or a corporate body with or without a monarch at 
its head), but it is the essential, immutable Laws which go to build up, 
promote and incorporate the highest ideals of righteous living, whetner 
national or individual. In the orthodox conception, the Sovereign 
comes next to the Law, or the Code which embodies the Law and is 
himself subject to the Law, not above it, as is often wrongly imagined. 
The Sovereign is held as divine, not because he is to transcend all Law, 
but only because he is the higliest cliampion of the (divine) Law — 
the Dharma, and the utmost loyalty and reverence are accordingly 
due to the Sovereign for he upholds the Law or Dharma in the actual 
government of a peo[)le. At the present clay, among Western peoples 
the existing body of tlioughts and ideas or the public opinion in a given 
community takes shape in a body of Laws, and according to the 
orthodox conception, the highest reverdice is due to these Laws, vvhicli, 
if they tei^d to promote national Righteousness, are to be regarded as 
founded on divine authority. The divine character would be imme- 
diately stamped upon them if the ideal of righteous living, of Dharma 
(corporate or individual) is among the objects aimed at The Laws, 
then, according to the orthodox view, arc but the expression of the 
Highest Ideals present in a given community as the result of the 
efforts of the best thinkers and embodied in a Code cither, as at the 
present day, by an organised Legislature, or, as of old, by the great 
Lawgivers. But the whole poJnt is that those who issue the Laws, 
the framers of the Laws, those in fact who originate, initiate or codify 
these Laws are, in the orthodox view, never the ‘ Sovereign ’ authority ; 
for the Laws, if they arc directed to subserve the highest ends of morality 
and righteousness^ are always regarded as founded on principles of 
divine government of the world, and in no sense as the expression c^f 
the will of any mere secular authenty. 

The Sovereign, then, (whether sovereignty is vested in a single 
individual or in a corporation) — is not v ilh us the possessor Jfehiere 
authority, but the channel through which such authority is used or 
utilised to uphold the Law ; and undoubtedly such a conception not 
only exalts kingship by enhancing its responsibility as a factor of 
the highest moral value in of a People, but it also 

proportionately enhances of a subject’s loyalty to the King 

or Sovereign as a highest spiritual significance to him ; 
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for loyalty to the Sovereign in the view here presented, is loyalty to 
the upholder of the Law, not to the wielder of any arbitrary authority. 

III. MODERN IDEALS OF UTILITARIAN LOYALTY 

(A) 

In securing and maintaining the loyalty of the great unsophisticated 
masses who constitute the vast population of India, everything should 
be done to promote among them their conception of Law as something 
vvfiich rests on the immutable, fundamental basis of Morality, Truth 
and Righteousness, and to promote also the conception of the Sovereign 
as the champion or the upholder of the Law. The spiritualisation, 
not the secularisation of the conception of Law — no matter who 
originates the same, the i)riests and law-givers as of old, or their 
modern representatives, the Legislature, — is the one necessary step to 
revitalise and make dynamic the enthusiasm which lies deep and 
immanent in the Hindu consciousness. The tendency to the secularisa- 
tion of every concei)tion of life which is everywhere visible, would have 
only^onc effect, namely, to undermine the spiritual basis of Hindu loyalty, 
— an asset of incalculable value which has come down to us throuerh 
the ages — and to substitute for it another conception of loyalty which 
is far less strong,— that of loyalty due to the Sovereign as^he political 
head of a political organisation, of a politically united community 
The conception of loyalty based on the abstract conception of a State 
as a political entity is a Western importation and lakes away from the 
Sovereign that higher title which is associated with his mission of o 
upholding the Law of Righteousness in the affirirs of the community 
over whom he is placed. The Sovereign in a purely political regime 
becomes an adjunct of the State, part but not always the most important 
part of a .soulless machinery inteudSd and adjusted in all its different 
parts to register and give effect to the political wi.shes and des'ios 
of a political community, — and hardly emerges as a Power which makes 
for righteousness and whose title to the exercise of authority is, 
therefore, ba.sed on his high vocation. In the political regime, therefore, 
the united political community is practically the more important factor 
drawing to itself all the forces of love, loyalty and reverence which 
undejirihe orthodox scheme belongs especially to the Sacred Personality 
of t^ Sovereign. Men like the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Nair who 
would desire to treat their loyalty to the Sovereign as an expression of 
their loyalty to a political organisation (called the State)* embodying 

I. “ Progress by common consciW of the civilised mankind is identified with, 
and in India in particular it is dcjpenlfcntupon, the unqualified recognition of supre- 
macy of the 5*1/^”— From the Hon’ble MH^isiice Sankara NaiPs letter to Mrs. 
Annie Cesant aneni the proposed Hindu UnfWIUjjy, published in the Calcutta daily 
newspapers under date November ir, 1911- 
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and enforcing the wills of the members of such organisation forget or 
are hardly aware of the fact that they are thereby undermining the 
ingrained loyalty of the people to the Person of the Sovereign, 
nurtured as it is upon conceptions of his highest spiritual vocation 
as the upholder of the Law. The part • played by the priestly 
class their dominance in the past is a source of perpetual terror 
to most of us moderns, but if the truth must be told it is not so 
exclusive a characteristic of the older regime as is imagined ; for, 
in fact, under the modern scheme, there is always and everywhere- a 
counterpart to the priestly class — namely, the whole body of men, who 
by their superior moral and intellectual ascendancy direct the thoughts 
and ideals of their community and whose theories and views of life 
sooner or later find due recognition at the hands of our modern judges 
and law-makers. So there is a.s much or as gre^t a danger now as 
of old, of the thouglits and feelings of a community being dominated 
by the greater thinkers and the legislators of our time along particular 
channels ; and one may equally be disposed to regard such intellectual 
and moral ascendancy exercised by the modern representatives of the 
older priestly class as imposing a sort of “ spiritual bondage on 
the masses from which '' emancipation is necessary, if higher and 
higher ideals of living, corporate and individual, are to become part 
of the growing, evolutionary lives of men and peoples. “ The divine 
right,” ‘ if we would truly grasp the essence of the thing, never belongs 
to this or that class, priestly or other, high or low, but to those 
ideals and principles — whether enunciated by the older priests, or by 
their more modern representatives —which uphold the doctrines of 
Morality and Righteousness in the constitution and the governance 
of a community. The point of our contention is that the “ priestly 
class,” in the sense of a dominant class, » dominant by their moral, 
intellectual and spiritual ascendancy, who give the lead to a com- 
munity, — the point of our contention is that such a class, however 
named, has always existed and must always exist in every community 
and the “ bondage ” or allegiance paid to them is at bottom one of 
the conditions on which tllfe progress or evolution of a communit}' 

2. Hinduism is still in that low sta^^e of civilisation marked by a belief that 
divine right belongs to the priestly class, the sentiments of that class itself 
absolute standard of right.”-^From Mr. Justice 'iankara Nair’s letter to Mrs. 
Annie Besant, vide footnote i. 

3. “ Such being the case progress of India is dependent upon the emancipation 

of its thought from the spiritual bondage.”— From Mr. Justice Sankara Nairas letter 
to Mrs. Besant ; vide footnotes i and 2. ^ 

4. in foot note 2 above, thg^dfSatement the divine right belongs to the 

priestly class ^ in Mr. Justice letter to Mrs. Besant. 
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ultimately rests. There ought to be then no fear of a “ priestly class ” 
in the sense explained ; but there is a fear that the ideas and ideals 
preached and formulated by that class under the older or under the more 
modern regime may not always be conducive to or may even be 
subversive of, the highest interests of Morality and Righteousness. 
The orthodox conception of Sovereignty thus rests on the vocation 
of the Sovereign authority as the upholder of the I-,avv — the Law of 
Righteousness and Morality, corporate and individual, and should never 
be confounded with or obscured by conceptions of the dominance of 
any particular class in a community at any given time, who by their 
superior spiritual, moral, and intellectual ascendancy regulates and 
directs the thoughts and ideals of that community. 

(B) 

Orthodox loyalty, then, rests on a superior conception of loyalty and 
must in no way be sought to he degraded to the utilitarian level of a 
political loyalty. The foundations of political loyalty rests on our 
present day notion of the value of political union as essential to the 
progjrcss of a community ; the foundations of orthodox loyalty rests 
on the value which Humanity q^ust alwaj's attach to the conceptions of 
Morality and Righteousness, the conceptions of Dharvia as the 
ultimate regulating factor in the lives of individuals andethe govern- 
ment of communities, whether formed on a political or other basis. 
There is a danger that under the influence of modern political ideas, 
the utilitarian political conception of loyalty may be unduly exalted 
at the expense of the higher, the spiritual conception, in which case 
loyalty to the Sovereign would lo^e its sacred character and would 
begin to be appraised at its utilitarian value, namely, the value which 
ought to be attached to it as a political factor in a people’s life. We 
have evidence that in England in the forties and fifties of the la-^r 
century, under the dominance of ultra-political ideals, men be„;:in 
openly to discuss whether loyalty to the State is not all tha^^ is required 
in a modern progressive community, and whether Royalty might not 
be treated as a wholly superfluous adjunct fff the State. Such a view of 
things is possible only among communities dominated by a purely 
utilitarian ideal of sovereignty^ the ideal, namely, that treats the 
Sov^4.»ign as performing a purely political function. In a leading article 
which appeared in the columns of the Calcutt% Statesman on the day 
of the great ceremony of the Coronation of Their Imperial Majesties 
the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress in the Westminister Abbey 
(June 22, 1911), the fact to^ J^hich we have just adverted is thus 
prominently brought out : — ** Xlcn who have passed the meridian of life 
mn remember that in their boyhoooSitl^e used to be in England 
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quite a considerable body of republican sentiment People openly 
denounced the costliness of royalty, and scoffed at what they described 
as its absurd pomp and show. Today, not a word of such protest 
can be heard. The nation accepts the pomp and show with delight ; 
it asks for more and does not grudge a penny of the cost We 
believe that the real cause of this undoubted change in public senti- 
ment at home is the brilliant [personal success of Victoria’s long 
reign. Her predecessors had never been popular. Those who were 
not disliked were despised. Nearly half of her reign had been com- 
pleted before the unpopularity which Royalty had inherited from her 
predecessors had worn off. If sovereigns of the earlier Georgian type 
had continued to succeed to one another, the probability is that 
Royalty would have disappeared from England. Queen Victoria’s 
success was followed by a briefer but equally brilliant'success on the 
part of King Edward, and the nation became intellectually convinced 
of the tremendous value of royalty to the Empire. At the present 
moment, so far as it is possible to see ahead, royalty is firmly estab- 
lished as perhaps the most popular of all the institutions of the 
British Government. Long may it so remain ! ” 

Similarly, also, we read in Mr. W. T. Stead’s well-known book 
“ The Queen and the Empire,” — a memorial volume of the great 
Jubilee of June 22, 1897 — the following statements: — “Those who 
were born after the fifties can form no conception of the strength of 
^the hold of the Republican idea upon many Englishmen. Byron’s 
vigorous verse and the revolutionary poetry of Shelley were but the 
most conspicuous expressions of a sentiment which found many minor 
exponents from Moore to Ebenezer Elliott... The idealist, the visionary, 
the poet, and the philosopher %\l talked aqd thought as if Monarchy 
was an anachronism — a belated survival which must speedily vanish 
from a world in which enlightened humanity would have no more 
use for kings... In the Interviews and articles which in those days 
used to appear in the Press discussing the probable date of the over- 
throw of the Monarchy, it was openly said that while the Queen lived 
nothing will be done. ' But mart my words, Sir,’ the Republican 
apostles will declare, ' that young man ’ (referring to His late Imperial 
Majesty, Edward VII then Prince of Wales'* — ‘will never ascen(Skhe 
throne. It will never be permitted.” {Ibid,, pp. 13, 14, and 20). 

(C) 

Such sentiments and ideas are jp&g^tten only of a utilitarian 
conception of loyalty — con cep tion which represents the King a$ 
performing a purely pol iticai wfinction. not always the most importaht^ 
Z 
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as an adjunct of the State. The dominant idea associated with the 
Western conception of loyalty and giving tone and colour to it is the 
sovereignty or the supremacy of the people organised as State to 
win power and secular greatness ; the motive idea behind Indian 
orthodox loyalty is the sovereignty or supremacy of the Law of 
Dharma, Righteousness and Morality — with the King installed in the 
seat of the Highest to uphold and maintain the Law and Dharma. 
\ye are of opinion that the importation of the Western State-Ideal of 
loyalty amc^ngst masses of people whose allegiance to the Sovereign is 
in essence one of spiritual import is charged with elements of serious 
miscliief which it would be folly not to recognise, and men like the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Nair, who would feign substitute for the 

orthodox conception the modern utilitarian ideal which exalts the 

State above the Sovereign, little know or feel that by their conduct 
they are not forwarding but, on the contrary, are undermining the 
principles of loyalty among vast masses of the Indian populations 
among whom the kingly office is an emblem of high spiritual 

value and whose loyalty correspondingly share in the spiritual 
clement. It is the least p^rt of wisdom for educated Indians 

to seek to shift the foundations of Indian loyalty already deep, 
fervent, instinctive and spiritual, and to plant it on pan unstable 
secular basis, tlie basis of political expediency. The Pioneer of 
Allahahad in its issue of 24th January, 1901, two days after the 
demise of our first Queen-Empress, Victoria the Good, observed : — 
Queen Victoria came to the throne when English personal loyalty, 
as it had l)een known before the Revolution, was wellnigh extinct. 
The public temper towards the Throne was part of the troubled mood 
into which the natiem had been brought by bad times and fierce 
political conflict ; but it is notorious that a great number of the dis- 
passionately thinking educated men inclined to look with fav'’Our on 
republicanism, and that many more regarded it as an inevitable 
phase of the progress of democratic institutions like successive 
extensions of the franchise. We all know today how entirely such 
ideas have been obliterated, and that the warmest Radical is as 
convinced as the stoutest Tory that whatever goes Monarchy must 
stj\;nl.** And the Pioneer article went on to explain that all this resur- 
gence of loyalty was due primarily to the personality of the Monarch, 
and also to the growth of an Empire extending to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, of which the Monarch was at once the symbol 
and the only uniting linl^ v-Similar sentiments find expression in the 
following extract from an article in Times of India of January ?3, 
1901: — “There have been periods dunhL^he long reign of Queen 
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Victoria when it was thought a most preposterous thing to speculate 
upon the chances of a prolonged continuance of the Monarchy. 
Today, as at any time during the last twenty years, this would be 
an idle occupation. If the last thing that will exercise men's minds 
at the opening of a new reign will be the prospect of an endurance 
of the monarchical principle among our institutions, wc owe this 
very largely, perhaps mainly, to the scrupulousness and the wisdom 
with which the Sovereign who has just passed away filled her high 
place. Henceforth the Monarchy must continue as Queen Victoaia 
has left it.” That Western loyalty is based vvdiolly on utilitarian 
considerations and has nothing in it which is of high spiritual signi- 
ficance is thus brought out in the following further extract from the 
same article : — “ We English are intensely loyal to our Sovereign, 
but it is a loyalty with eyes open and with discrimination unfettered. 
It would be cas)' to prove from contem[)orary criticism with what an 
utter absence of reserve (^ur forefathers pronounced their judgments 
upon predecessors t)f the Queen who had none of her high claims to 
the love and the respect of the nation. The merest hint, for example, 
at the spirit in which the Times, while the grave of George IV was still 
open, summed up the qualities of tHat monarch will show that the 
attitude of^the Englfeh people towards the monarchy is a rational, a 
discriminating, and when need be, a critical one.” 

Similarly also, we note in the sermon delivered on February 2 , 1901, 
by the Lord Bishop Welldon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta soon after 
• Queen-Empress Victoria's demise, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion including the Viceroy, Lord Ciirzon, and Lady Curzon,— a repeti- 
tion of the idea that it was only the personality of the Monarch aided 
by the growth of the British Empire and of the Imperial sentiment that 
has supplied to the English peopfc a strong, hnpelling motive fur rallying 
again round the banner of Monarchy : — “ Queen Victoria came to the 
Throne as a mere girl, in an hour that was charged with peril for the 
ancient dynasties of Europe. The echoes of the Revolution of 1830 
were then in men’s ears. It was widely thought, and freely declared that 
monarchical government in Europe was already doomed. There was 
not a Sovereign in Europe who did not tremble for his 1 hrone. 1 1 is 
largely due to Her Majesty’s example of a constitutional sovereignty, 
harmonising the dignity of the Crown with tl)C rights of the pcopi^that 
the Kingdoms of Europe are more stable now than they have been at 
any time in the last century, and her own, most stable of them all. 
Again, when the Queen came to the Throne, an Imperial spirit, an 
Imperial loyalty, was a thing unknowi^T fiut the Queen has succeeded 
in welding the colonies an^fiPffendencies of Great Britain, uniting 
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t/iem to herself ; she has been the mother of her subjects all the world 
over.” The following observations of one of England’s own Prime 
Ministers,— Lord Rosebery — on our first Queen-l^mpress, immediately 
after her demise, also bear upon the same principle, namely, that of the 
personality of the Monarch as the determining factor in shaping the 
attitude of Western peoples torvvards the principle of Monarchy : — ” She 
has strengthened all righteous, all upright monarchs, and I believe that 
in the United States to-day you will find hundreds and thousands, nay 
mtllions of upright, ardent and convinced republicans opposed to 
monarchy in every shape and form, but who will make reservation, both 
mental and spoken — that of the Sovereign of these islands and the 
Throne she occupies. She has maintained the Monarchy and raised the 
Monarchy.” 

We trust enough has been said to convince the unprejudiced mind 
that the Problem of Loyalty in India must be approached along 
lines different from those propounded by the Ilon'blc Mr. Justice 
Sankara Nair. The Western ideal on whicti the last named gentleman 
pins his faith is the State-ideal of loyalty based, as we have taken 
pains to explain in such detail, primarily on considerations of 
political expediency. Would it be wise, aye, even expedient, for 
educated India, wc ask again, to shift the foundations of Ii),dian loyalty 
already deep, fervent, instinctive and siM’ritual, and plant the same 
on an unstable secular basis, the basis of political expediency? The 
question admits of only one answer. W e have something more to say 
on the subject which must be reserved for a future occasion. 

RAJPUT PAINTING 

BY DR. A. K. COOMARASWAMY, D. Sc. 

[Nrn i' r,Y run Pnnou, — W'e would request the lay reader to study ‘Mis 
important ('ontribiition on the subject of Rajput Fainting from the pen of 
Dr. Coomiiraswamy in the light of the luiitoriai Note which imniediately follows. 
The present artiek' presupposes on the part of the reader r. preliminary know- 
ledge of a cou'^iderable body of literature scattered in the pages of monographs, 
reviews, magazines and journals of learned Societies. In view of the above 
ciicunjstance and also of the supreme importance of the subject from the 
poiuf of view of Indian (Julturc and Civilisation, we have deemed it desirable 
that the text of l>r. Coomaraswamy s article should be supplemented by 
a body of explanatory notes, for the .special benefit of our lay readers. Wc 
trust that Dr, Coomaraswamy will be pleased to view the matter in our light and 
make allowance for the anxiety yhich has led us to append a somewhat lengthy 
Editorial Note. The figures i, 2, 3 up to to be found in the body of the 
article correspond, as will be seen, not to an^v^)tnotes, but to notes under the 
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sub-section, Explanatory^ forming part of the Editorial Note. We have also 
taken the liberty of presenting the article under six separate sections, thus, I, 
II, III, ...for the greater convenience of the uninstructed reader.] 

I 

Before describing Rajput painting,^ a few words ® may be said about 
'Persian and Mughal. - The term Indo-Persian should now be definitely 
reserved for certain work (of whatever date, but mostly early) in which 
there is a real mixture of two styles : an almost equivalent, dyn^tic 
term is ‘ Early Mughal,’ that is, work done under Mughal patronage 
up to the earlier part of the reign of Jahangir. This Indo-Persian 
painting includes {a) Indian copies of the illustrations to Persian 
romances — usually decidedly inferior to the originals, {d) illuminations 
in a similar style illustrating Persian translations of Hindu books^ such 
as the Ramayan, Yoga Vashista, Kalilah and Dimnah, Suz-u-gudaz — 
(these are often of the highest interest and often have really great 
qualities ; but the landscape remains exceedingly artificial) : (0) separate 
pictures in a similar style illustrating l^ersian romances such as Laila- 
Majnum ® : {d) portraits combining Indian and Persian features. 

!!• 

This represents the earlier stage of Mughal art. Mughal painting 
proper belongs to the seventeenth century — before that, it is developing ; 
after, it is declining. In the seventeenth century the vigorous Central 
Asian (Mughal) influence ® predominates over the more effiminate 
Persian (Sefievidean) clement ^ and the definitely Indo-l’ersian work 
becomes relatively unimportant. At the same time, the indigenous, 
Indian element more and more asserts itself, and the art develops from 
one of illustration to one of picture-painting. The majority of the 
actual painters were Hindus and#much of their work is of a correspond- 
ing character. The foreign (Mughal) element is inf)st a[)parent in 
portraiture, in the intense interest taken in the delineation of personal 
character : the more roniantic subjects are purely Indian, or foreign only 
in details of dress or architecture. 

In the eighteenth century, Mughal Art steadily declined. Its chief 
patrons were the Nawabs of Ouflh. The art was essentially courtly 
and aristocratic, and fell away with the decay of the corresp^j^ding 
culture. It is now only represented by tlie ivory miniature painting 
of Delhi, which is rather a trade than an art. 

Ill 

The Mughal art is secular andrdj^matic in its content, excelling 
most in portraiture. Its outlook is essentially upon the present moment; 
it is deeply interested doings of aristocratic men. It is not an 
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idealisation of life, so much as the representation of it Hence, no 
doubt, its greater interest to a majority of modern students. Very 
different in temper is the Rajput Art : the gulf between Hindu and 
Persian Painting is wide indeed. The former, as Abul Fasl has said, 

‘ surpasses our conception of things*. It has a range of content and 
depth of passion, foreign to the sentimental Persian idylls and brutal 
battle and hunting scenes, and rarely touched in the Mughal studies of 
individual character. All the self-restraint and the abandonment, the 

f 

purity and wild extravagance, the tenderness and fury of Hinduism 
find expression here. The art is epic, lyric and religious in spirit and 
idealistic* in manner. Good portraiture is comparatively rare. The art 
is essentially popular, sure of itself, and of its appeal to those for whom 
it was made. It would be difficult to exaggerate the poetry and the 
romantic tenderness of the best of the Rajput paintings or overpraise 
their designing : on the other hand, there is a mass of merely mytho- 
logical production very crude in manner and merely sectarian in interest. 
The p )p d.irity of the art is cariv>iisly illustrate 1 by the enormous sale 
which is found for the garish German oleographs after old Hindu 
pictures, that abound in every bazar. 

IV 

The Rajput painting is the descendant of that art of tempera 
painting which we lose sight of at Ajanta, ' and of the mediaeval 
painting of which we have little extant traces, though there can 
be no doubt that the art existed continuously. I agree with Mrs. , 
llerringham that even the latest work at Ajanta represents a still 
developing art : the zenith of Indian painting was probably reached a 
century or two centuries later. 

The art as wc find it in the sixteenth century is decadent only ir 
the sense that it has obviously, — in spite of its still marvellous beaut;/, — 
fallen away from a greater level of achievement. 

Whereas the whole development of Hindu and Bud(UMSt painting 
covers nearly two milleniums, of Mughal art covers hardly two centuries. 
The Hindu art changed very slowly. Thus Mughal work is easy to date, 
because the styles succeed each other rapidly : it is sonretimes much 
niore^difTicult to estimate the date of a Rajput picture. Rather bad 
work was done even in tlie sixteenth century : some good work even 
in the nineteenth. At one point in the seventeenth century, Rajput 
and Mughal art approach very closely : much of the work done by 
Hindu artists for Hindu or M^gl^l patrons at the courts is in a sense 
Mughal, and at the same time in almost every essential character, Rajput 
Perhaps such work may be described as 
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I now proceed to briefly describe the characters, other than those 
already referred to, which serve to distinguish Rajput from Mughal 
and Persian Art. 

First, as to subject-matter. Vaishnava and Saivitc legends (espe- 
cially Krishna subjects) predominate. Many pictures illustrate the 
Great War, or the wanderings of Rama and Sita and the taking of 
Lanka. Some are purely mythological and more or less grotef^ue. 
Pictures of rAgs and raginis are purely Indian : domestic and general 
subjects, animals, trees, and sacred places are also characteristic. 

The names of artists are never recorded. (In early Mughal art 
they are often given, afterwards they are rare). Description of pictures, 
and names of colours noted on sketches, are usually written in Nagari 
character. The Rajput painting belongs to all Northern India, especi- 
ally Rajputana and the Panjab Himalayas. (The Mughal art belongs 
entirely to the cities, and was patronised only at the great courts, Lahore, 
Agra, Delhi, etc.). Foreign influences are rare, but when present, quite 
definite, e.^\^ Chinese in Rajputana. (In the synthetic Mughal art tiiey 
are so fused as to be almost inseparaUle). Rajput art has the unity of 
13th century Gothic. Old Buddhist elements survive in it. Amongst 
these are the ‘ parinirvana ' composition of death .scenes,^' manner of 
drawing water (spiral convention), and trees, constant use of lotus lakes 
and flowers, and the tender feeling for birds and animals. 

The landscape is Indian. The low hills of Rajputana and white 
peaks of tlie Himalayas arc constantly reprc.scntcd. The treatment is 
constantly most ‘ Early Italian ' in manner. Cranes and quails, lotus 
ponds, Indian trees arc represented. Silver is often used to represent 
water. The spiral symbol for \v%ter and the angular margins of lakes 
and ponds are specially characteristic. 

The scale is often large. Wall paintings and paper cartoons 
approaching life size'* are not unusual. In Mughal work wall pictures 
are rare and the paper pictures are always small. 

VI 

These are the chief characteristics of Rajput painting. If ever 
It is possible to write in full the history of painting in India, this 
art of the country itself which must form its main thesis. Compared 
with the significance of this religious art, so romantic and impassioned, 
even the brilliant achievements of the Persian, Central Asian and 
Indian painters at the Mughal Court^pm^st be treated as an episode. 

The Mughal paintinghowever showed that it was still possible 
to found a new art on of the old traditions : foreign influences 
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were, not easily, but at least effectually assimilated and the result was 
that new and great art of which the finest examples date from the 
reign of Jahangir. Perhaps this possibility of assimilating foreign 
influences and creating a new art in which traditional elements still 
on the whole predominate may be taken as a hopeful sign for the future 
development of Indian painting; for it is already along these lines that 
the latest movement*® tends. 

c Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 

RAJPUT PAINTING ’’ 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

I. Introductory 

As pointed out in the Explanatory JVotes (given below under a separate 
heading) whicli wc owe to our able and learned colleague, Professor Rabindra 
Narayan Ghosh, m. a., since writing an important and much appreciated article 
on Ori^fi'ility in Mn^^hal Painting in the July, 19 to number of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (Ix^ndon), Dr. ('oomaraswamy has had renewed 
opportunities of study in India, where he has sj)ent almost a whole year over 
researches into his favourite subject of Indian Art (with special reference to 
Indian Painting), in the elucidation of which by means of magazine articles, 
books, monographs, addresses etc., he has been rendering a service which tlie 
student of Indian Culture and Civilisation will not willingly forget. The result 
of this renewed Indian study has been to emphasise in liis mind the importance 
of the Rajput or the indigenous Hindu schools not only as representing an 
independent, ancient and so far little known art, but also, as he is able to show, as 
supplying the fundamental basis of the Mughal Painting of the 17th century. For 
some time the prevailing opinion among Western art-critics had been that there 
existed no indigenous Hindu schools during Mughal and post-Mughal times 
The cry had gone forth that Indian Painting since the i6th century a. D. ’v^is 
almost an adaptation or an imitation of Persian Painting ; or in the alternative, 
was partly also, although slightly, energised by Central Asian influence, from 
Samarkhand and llokhara (whence the Mughal House of D. iiji had originally 
migrated). Dr. Coomaraswamy 's contribution to the question has been twofold : 
Firstly ^ — he has shown definitely that the Mughal school of Indian Painting 
drew inspiration primarily from Indian sources and that the influence from 
Central Asia, although it was clear and distinct, was still inferior to the Indian 
factor in the Mughal Painting of the ifith and 17th centuries ; while the influence 
of Persia was the least of all. And, secondly^ Dr. Coomaraswamy has 
explained that there existed distinct and independent schools of Hindu 
Painting in the Panjab Himalayas (iJrangra) and Rajputana styled by himself as 
“ Rajput Painting,’’ which must be accordecka supreme place in the history 
of Hindu Painting of Mughal and post-MuglSSi^imes. “ If ever,” says Dr. 
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Coomarasw ^ my in the course of his article in this number, “ it is possible 
to write in full the history of Painting in India, it is the art of the country 
itself which must form its main thesis. Compared with the significance of 
this religious art, so romantic and impassioned, even the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the Persian, ('entral Asian and Indian painters at the Mughal 
Courts must be treated as an episode.’* It is to this indigenous Hindu schot)l 
of religious painting of the Mughal and post-Mughal times that Dr. Coomara- 
swamy gives the name of “ Rajput Painting,” a school which stands by itself 
supreme and uncontaminated by any foreign influence, and which, in !hc 
language used by him in his present article, “ is the descendant of that art 
of (tempera) painting which we lose sight of at Ajanta, and of the madijeval 
painting of which we have little or no extant traces, though there can 
he little doubt that the art existed continuously.” In his recently published 
work, Ifidian Drawings, issued under the auspices of the India Society of 
London (1910), Dr. Coomaraswamy thus definitely refers 10 this wholly 
indigenous school of Hindu I^ainting of the j6th and 17th centuries which 
had eluded the critical observation of so many of our art-rrilit's : — “ I now 
proceed to the descripti(3n of purely Indian drawings which can be definitely 
designated as Rajput ; in these there is no trace of foreign influence, Persian, 
Tartar* or European... The Rajput paintings and drawings probably equal 
in abundance as they exceed in seriousness and religiousness of content those 
of the Mugl^al schools. But whereas in th(^ Mughal school, wc have an 
art which developed, attained its perfection and declined within a period of 
a hundred and fifty years and owed much to foreign as well as to indigenous 
influences, in the Rajput school we have to do with the latest work of a much 
^older, more enduring and altogether indigenous tradition ” pp. 20-22). 

The importance of this indigenous Hindu school of Painting of the iGth 
and 1 7th centuries was first, it appears, recognised by Dr. Coomaraswamy, who 
in an important article in the Modern Reviciv (Calcutta) for August, 1907 
drew pointed attention to the worfs of the painters of the Kangra valley as 
“ representing a more definitely Hindu tradition.” In the First Exhibition of 
Oriental Painting held in Calcutta on the 29th January, 1908 and succeeding 
days, under the auspices of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, a collection 
of old Indian Paintings were exhibited which included specimens of Kangra 
Valley painting ; and in the official Catalogue issued by the Society, we find 
on p. 14 the following explanatory note: “Two chief .schools existed in 
Northern India— the Delhi or Lucknow (school), and the painters of the Kangra 
Valley. The first school was, as stated, of purely Persian origin. The ps^ters 
of the Kangra Valley dealt with a wider range of subjects, and according to 
a well qualified and sympathetic Indian critic fAnanda K. Coomaraswamy, 

* Central Asian or pure Mughal as distinguished from Indo-Mughal (which 
is a compound '^of Hindu, Central Asian and^ersian elements). The phrase, Indo- 
Mughal ordinarily becomes Mughal^ while Central Asian (or Tartar) has been used 
as a substitute for MughA}y frofierijfffh called, 

3 
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in the Modern Review^ August, 1907) represent a more definitely Hindu 
tradition which elsewhere, and specially in the South, remained more formal 
and attained less technical perfection/’ In his article on the “ Originality of 
Mughal Painting ” written in March, 1910 and appearing in the July, 1910 
number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, we find Dr. Coomara- 
swamy regretting the fact that “ the Rajput paintings have been entirely 
ignored by almost all writers, though even from a purely archneological point 
of view their importance is great as representing the continuation of the ttue 
mniueval Hindu traditions.” In Sir George W'att’s Indian Art at Delhi^ in 
the chapter on Fine Arts contributed by Mr. Peicy Brown, the present 
Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, then Assistant Director 
of the Delhi Art Exhibition (1902-03) we find no mention at all of the 
indigenous Hindu schools of Painting of the ifithand 17th centuries which were 
so wholly free from all foreign influences. The works of the Mughal school are 
referred to by Mr. Percy Brown in the chapter on Fine Arts, but only to say that 
they owed almost wholly to Persian influences, and very slightly (to (Chinese, 
and through Chinese) to Mughal, influences and nothing to indigenous Hindu 
influences (//vV/,, p. 455) ; whereas we know now, thanks to the labours of 
Havel I, Coomaraswamy and others, t that the Persian influence was the least 
and the Hindu influence the greatest, while the Central Asian (Mughal) 
influence was considerably greater than the Persian influence. That was in 
1902-1903. We note, however, that Mr. Percy Brown in his Ninefeeiith Century 
(January, 1910) article on the Mu School of Painting makes some reference 
to the Kangra school of painters, hut only to say that “ it is difficult to account 
for the influence of this community of painters in a comparatively unimpor' 
tant district of the Panjab Himalayas, hut it produced very chaiacteristic 
pictures until about fifty years ago.” 

t In his ret’ently published work Ideals of Indian r/ (September, 191 1), Mr. 
Ilavell tlius writes Owing to the presence of the Persian artists at the Mughal 
Court, Euiopean critics have generally classkled all the paintings of the lime under 
the mime of Indo-Persiau, assuming as so many have done with icgard to e.uly 
Indian Buddhist sculpture, that the creative impulse in Indian art came * :\vays 
from without instead of from within... The Persian painters at Akbar’s Court were 
neither technically nor artistically superior to the Hindus... Reganled as a whole 
the Indian school of Painting of the Mughal epoch is as '.stinct and original in 
artistic expression as any of the schools of Persia. China or Japan ” (//y/Vf., pp. 141- 
142). So also Dr. Coomaraswamy in his Indian Drawiny^s (1910) : — ‘‘ Indian painting 
as a whole is in no sense Persian oi a part of Persian Art, The Rajput schools are 
enlfiely independent of Persia ; and even the .Mughal stxle when fully developed 
owes more to indigenous and to Central Asian than to Persian sources” p. 5). 

Again, in the J, R, A, 5 . (July 1910) article, he thus observes : — “ Scarcely one of 
Akbar’s o\\ n painters produced any work of real importance, because of the very 
fact that they were so largely occupied in imitating Persian mannerisms. Mughal 
painting as an independent style bel<;ngs to the sixteenth century. The true Mughal 
style developed very rapidly aJfer about 1600 a.d. The term, “ Indo-Persian,” is 
only properly applicable to the early Mughal stjjle : it docs not rightly describe the 
later Mughal work, still less the painting of the schools.” 
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II.— Explanatory. 

1. Rajput Paiutin^P — This is the name given hy Dr, Coomaraswamy 
t(j the paintings of the indigenous Hindu Schools of the Kangra Valley, 
Jaipur, and other parts of Northern Tndiii, which flourished side l)y side with 
the Mughal schools of Painting which had their centre at the Mughal ("ourt. 
See Note 3 for a connected account of their relations with the Mughal and 
J’ersian schools with which they are often confused. 

2. Persian and Mughal Paintina^^', — The term, ‘Persian Painting,’ is 
])roperly applicable only to the work of the Persian scliools of 'lahri/, 
Khorasan and other centres of Persian art, or to their imitations in India. 
'I'hcy are met w^ith mostly in manuscripts of Persian romances. The term 
‘Mughal l^iinting’, again, should be strictly reserved for the work of the 
(Central Asian schools of Samarkhand and Bokhara and to their Indian 
adaj)tations at the court of the Great Mughals. 

3. “/I few iV()rds ^\ — The present article by Dr. Coomaraswamy pro- 
supptises on the part of the reader a preliminary idea of our j)resent knowledge 
of the \\holc subject of i6th and 17th century Indian painting, Persian, 
Mughal, as well as Rajput. As howTver the literature on the subject is to be 
found scattered in the {)agcs of monographs, re\ ie\vs, maga/.ines and journals 
of learned societies, we atlem|)t below a vfry short connected history of the 
prevailing views on the subject which will enable our readers to appreciate 
and understand the definite advance made by Dr. Coomaraswamy on the 
positions held by previous writers on the subject. 

The vast mass of North Indian paintings dating from the i6th century 
downwards has hitlierto been known variously as the Mughal, Indo-Persian, 
or under some .such general designations, imj)lying (i) that most of it was 
executed under the patronage of the Mughal courts of Delhi and Agra, and 
(2) that it was mostly an Indian imitation or adaptation of Persian painting. 
M. Maindron, a French writer, in his jjook PArt Indien (p, 154), says : “ Except 
as regards the costume of the persons represertted they have nothing to do 
with Indian Art. All are purely Persian.” Mr. Roger Fry, a distinguished 
English art-critic, in an article on “ Oriental Art ” contributed to the Quar- 
terly Review, January, 1910, says of the Mughal paintings that they are merely 
“ debased Persian.’’ Mr. [.aiirence Binyon, author of Pamtin^ in the Far East, 
says on p. 158 of that book— “ Persian painting dies away in India.” And 
finally, Mr. V. A. Smith, the distinguish mI archaeologist, and author of The Early 
History of India, in his article on Aichaeology in the Imperial Gazet^r of 
India, Vol. II. (p. 131), after quoting a passage from the Ain-i-Akbari, remarks : 
“This interesting passage proves that the Mughal school of painting was 
inspired by European as well as Persian models. Although tlie imitative 
Hindus attained conspicuous skill in the assimilation of foreign methods, no 
genuine school of painting was founded ^y tAkbar’s well-meant efforts.” In 
keeping with the views of th^ well-known writers, Indian paintings of the 
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Mughal period are always classed as Persian in the catalogues of most European 
collections. It was Mr. Havell who first pointed out the distinction between 
Persian and Indo-Mughal work Indiafi Sculpture and Paititing 

remarking that in the Mughal style, the true spirit of Indian art had triumphed 
over the stiffness and mannerisms of contemporary Persian schools. This 
distinction between Persian and Indian work is further emphasized by a French 
writer, M. Gaston Migeon, author of a volume on Musulman Art, who, on p. 52, 
vol. II. of that work, remarks that whereas the Persian paintings with their 
conventional landscapes, uncliaracterised human figures and heightened colouring 
at best amount to a beautiful scheme of manuscript decoration, the Indian 
paintings with their feeling for nature, close observation, and study of individual 
characters in portraiture, and striving after atmospheric effects, are more truly 
to be regarded as painting proper than as manuscript illumination. 

A further step in the proper appraising of the different elements which 
go to make up the Mughal Painting of India was taken by T)r. Coomarswamy 
when he pointed out, in a note on the ‘Originality of Mughal Painting’ ( J. R. 
A. S., July, igto) and in several other writings of his, that three distinct 
elements — the Indian, the Central Asian (Mughal projier), and the Persian — 
are to be distinguished intlie fully d(?voloped Mughal Painting of India, and that 
the fundamental basis of this Painting was the Indian indigenous element 
which was supplied by the large \)ody of Hindu jiainters who formed the 
majority of those cm[)loyed at the Mughal court, and whose worj^ is described 
by Abul Fazl (“ Ain i-Akbari,” Plochmann’s translation, p. 107) in such high terms 
as these : “ This is especially true of the Hindus ; thtir pictures surpass our 

conceptions of things. Jnv indeed in the tv hole world are equal to them^ Next in 
importance to this Indian element in xMughal painting, according to Dr. Coomara- 
swamy, is the influence of the vigorous Ct'tUral Asian (z.r. Mughal proper) 
schools of Samarkliand and Pokhara, with their strong pre-occui)ation with 
the representation of individual character in j)ortraiture ; and that the Persian 
element in it, which gridually ceases tj) make itself felt as the art goes on 
develoiiing, comes the last in the order of importance. 

Not only did Dr. ("ooinaraswamy [loint out the supreme important ' of 
the indi^^enous Indian element in the Mughal Painting, but he was also the 
first to draw pointed attention to the existence during the -^ame period of 
several iiulepcMideiU indigenous schools of Hindu painting iii Rc^jputana, the 
Kangra Valley, and elsewhere, which, according to him, were entirely untouched 
by Persian or by Onitnil Asian influence. It is to the vast mass of paintings 
l)eloj»;*ing to these independent Hindu schools, religious and hence popular 
in their appeal, idealistic and romantic in their conception and treatment, 
and inheriting the traditions of the old Hindu-Buddhist art of Mediaeval India 
that be has given the name of Rajput Painting. He has touched on the theme 
of Rajput Painting (in some of his earlier writings on the subject he calls it 
“ Medijeval Hindu Painting ” *♦) liore than once in his writings, but since 

* V*ide in the Modern Review^ for April, igio, Dr. Coomai-aswamy^s article on 
Medcti‘al Indian Painting. 
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writing them he has had renewed opportunity of study in India, especially 
when he was engaged in getting together a wefl-chosen and representative 
collection of Indian Paintings for the U. P. Exhibition held at Allahabad 
( Dec. 1910 — Feb. 1911). The result of this further study has been the 
deepening in his mind of the importance of the or indigenous Hindu 

schools alike as representing an independent, ancient, and so far little known 
art, and as the fundamental basis of the Mughal painting of the seventeenth 
century ; and in the present article he gives expression to his matured convic- 
tions on the subject. • 

4. Persian tramlaiions of Hindu books. — l\Iany Hindu books, such 

as the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Yoga Vashisbtha, the story of Nala- 
Damayanti, the Atharva Veda, the Haribansa ^tc., w'cre translated into Persian 
at the Court of Akbar and under his orders. A spltMididly illuminated copy 
of the Persian Mahabharat (called the Razm-namah, or “ The Rook of Wars ”) 
w^hich was made for Akbar himself at the cost of 40,000 was presented 
by Emperor Muhammad Shah to .Sawai Jai Singh, the founder of Jaipur, and 
is still ill the keeping of the present Maharaja. 'I'ho Ain i-Akbari in an 
interesting passage gives a detailed account of the vast amount of translation 
work that was done under Akbar’s orders (St e Aind-Akbari vol. i., Blochmann’s 
Trans. [), 102). ^ 

On the character and importance of the paintings illustrating these lY*rsian 
translationjtof Hindu books, Dr. Coomaiaswamy writes in \\\^ Indian I)ra 7 vin^s, 
p. 8 : — “The most interesting ‘Early Mughal ^ work is found in the illustrations 
to certain books, such as the British Mus(mm Kalilah and Dimna/i^ the Suzugu- 
daz, and my owm Vasishia^ where the essentially Indian subject matter, and 

the absence of the almost despotic tradition of earlier examples such as wc find 
in the illustrations of the IVTsian romances, made possible tlie direct expres- 
sion of the immediate personality of the Indian painter. 'The book illustra- 
tions of this class form a separate and exceedingly important chapter in the 
history of Indian art about the clofee of the sixteenth century.” And again, — 
“ Although executed for Mughal patrons, they belong essentially to the history 
of Hindu art.” 

Kalilah and Dimuah was the name of the Arabic version of the 

Panchatantra^ the Indian Book of Fables, 'I’he Arabic version itself w'as 

based on a previous I'ehlevi (or old Persian) version dating from the 6th 
century, a.d. 

5. “ Persian romances such is Laila-Majmm'^ — Laila-hfajm^ like 

Skirin-Khusruj Yusuf Zuhikha and other Persian romances, is a love story 
with a Sufi significance running through it. All these romances, in their 

original Persian, as well as in their later Urdu form.s, became very popular in 

India, and have for a long time formed part of the staple literary culture of 
Upper India. m ^ 

6. “ Vigorous Central Asian influence .^' — This Central Asian influence 

came from Samarkband jaK Bukhara, whence the Mughal house of Dehli 
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had originally come. Painters from Sainarkhand were employed at the Mughal 
Court at Dchli even so late as the reign of Shah Jahan. Their special 
characteristic is the vigorous ex[)ression of individual character in portraiture. 

7- Scffcvidcan elemcnty — 'Fhe Seffevidcan dynasty founded by Ismail in 
1499 restored the national independence of Persia Avhich had been for eight 
centuries under the alien yoke of Saracen, 'J’urkish and Mongol rulers. Shah 
Abbas the flreat, (15S6-1628) the fifth monarch of the dynasty, contemporary 
of Akbar and Jahangir, was one of the greatest and most enlightened of 
rulePs that Persia ever saw. lie was a patron of letters, and by establishing 
schools of art he did more for the progress of arts in Persia than any sovereign 
of whom wo have any record. 

tS. “ art tempera paintin:^ ichich wc lose sight of at AjantaP — 

'J’he paintings in tlie Puddhist caves at Ajanta range in date from the 2nd 
to the 7th century a. d. 'I'hey are almost the only specimens of the old Hindu- 
Puddhi.st painting of India vvhicli have survived to our day. 

“ Tempera or dislempcr, is the method of painting in which solid pig- 
ments are employed, mixed with a nuiter medium in which some kind of 
gum or gelatinous substance is dissolved to prevent the colours from sealing off. 
It differs on the one hand from the "'fresco proper (fresco buono) in which the 
colours arc fixed on the painted surfa(!e not by the aid of a gum, but by laying 
them on while the surface of the stucco ground is still wet (‘ fresh and on the 
other hand it differs from oil painting in which the colours are fixc& l)y being 
dissolved in an oil instead of a water medium. According to Mr. Griffiths, 
laic Princi()al of the llomhay School of Art, and author of a standard book on 
the Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta^ the Ajanta paintings 
are not true frescoes but tempera work (Sec Indian Antir/uargy vol. ii., p. 153). 
Mr. Havell, however, writes in his Indian Sculpture and Paintingy 171 — 
“'fhe Ajanta paintings are true frescoes, executed by a process similar to 
that known in Italy as fresco buono, thoughy if Mr, Griffiths is correcty they seem 
to have been retouched in tempera.., iVho. process employed, both at Ajanta and 
Sigiri, was doubtless some modification of the present Indian fresco p^oces^. 
and very similar to dial used in ancient Egypt, the simplicity of which, as ’Ir. 
Griffiths ol)ser\es, has ensured a durability denied to more recent attempts in 
Europe, execnteil with all the auls of modern chemical science. 

9. “ The mt'diu'vat painting of which ive have little extant traces.'^ — No 

extant traces of Hindu or Puddhlsl painting executed in India between the 
7th an^Ahe i6th century have as yet been discovered. But that the art continued 
to flourish is clear from the numerous references to it in contemporary Sanskrit 
literature, in the writings of Taranath, the Tibetan monk who wrote a History of 
Buddhism in the 16th century, and in several Chinese writings. These exter- 
nal evidences thus go to corroborate the evidence of the internal indica- 
tions given by the paintings th^nseives of the preceding (Ajanta) and the 
succeeding (Rajput) epochs, such as are noted by Dr. Coomaraswamy and 
Mrs. Herringham. 
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10. Mrs. Herrin^kam^' — She is a distinguished ElngHsh art-crilic who 
came out to India more than once during recent years to study on the spot and 
take copies of the paintings at Ajanta. She was greatly assisted in this work 
by Sj. Abanindra Nath Tagore who sent some of his students and disciples, 
(Sj. Nandalal Bose, Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar and a few others), to help her in taking 
copies. Some of these copies, notably those by Sj. Nandalal Bost', were exhibited 
at the Allahabad Exhibition, igro-i i, and were highly admired. Mrs. Herringham 
is a prominent member of the India Society, London, where she once gave a 
lecture on the Ajanta paintings, illustrated by lu r own copies. An article from 
her pen on ‘The Ajanta Frescoes’ appeared in the 1 htr!ih^:^ton 

June, 1910. 

11. “ The Parifiirvan compositum of death scenes.^^ — Parininnin is the death 
of Buddha. The scene of Buddha’s death is a frequent subject of representa- 
tion in all liuddhist art, Indian, Chinese and Japanese. I'hc characteristic 
composition of this scene, with the reclining figure of Buddha in the centre, 
surrounded by the mourning figures of monks and disciples, is adhered to in 
all representations of the subject. Among instances of its use in Rajput Art 
may be mentioned a picture of the dying Bhishnia in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
Collection — representing the figure of the old warrior reclining on a bed of arrows 
in the centre, surrounded on all sides by the mourning Kurus and Pandavas. 

12. Paper cartoons approaching^ Itfe size,'' — Several such large cartoons 

from Jaipu^ representing, as they do, the later descendant of the older Indian 
fresco paintings of Ajanta, were exhibited in the Room belonging to the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta in the United Provinces k^vhibition held at 
Allahabad, 1910-1911. [ the Official Handbook, U. P. Exhibition, p, 31.] 

13. “ 'The latest movement," — 'Phe reference is to the modern school of 
Indian painting inaugurated by Sj. Abanindra Nath 'Pagore of Calcutta and 
his discijilcs, notably the late Surendranath Ganguli, Sj. Nanda Lall Bose, Sj. Asit 
Kumar Haidar, Sj. Venkata Appa, Sj. Samarendranath Gupta and others, wJio 
have ushered in a new era in Ii^dian art hi.story by adopting the old Indian 
traditions as the basis of tlieir w^ork, while keeping them.selves open to the best 
influences in Western, Chinese and Japanese Art. Mr. Havell in his Indian 
Sculpture and Painting; (1908) thus refers to “ this latest Art Movement ” in 
India : — “ New India has at last found an artist, Mr. Abanindranath 'Pagore, 
to show us something of its real mind, and it is significant that it is revealing 
itself in a continuity of the old artistic thought, a new expression of former 
convictions... Mr. Tagore is no longer* to be regarded as an isolated phenomenon 


in modern Indian Art, for in the last two years, since he has been in tqjiporary 
charge of the Calcutta School of Art, the latter has become the centre of a 


new school of Indian Painting, founded on the traditions of the old, which 


already gives fair hopes that a real renaissance in Indian Fine Art is 


beginning. The two plates Nos by Mr, Nanda J^al Bose and Mr Surendra 


Nath Ganguly, two of the most pronlfeii^ of Mr. "Pagorc’s pupils, must 
conclude my illustrations of Indian Fine Art, ancient and modern.” { 3 id.^ 
p. 259, 262-63). 
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THE PERSONALITY OF OUR KING-EMPEROR 

It is clear that our illustrious King-Emperor George V. has in his 
heart the supreme ambition of identifying himself unreservedly with 
India and her myriad-voiced populations. Belonging to a race wielding 
predominant power in another Ccjntinent, our illustrious King-Emperor 
seehns to cherish within himself a great, almost overmastering desire 
that this distance brought about by space and the peculiarities of racial 
origin should for once cease and that so far as His Majesty is concerned at 
any rate a bond should be forged between him and his Indian subjects, 
which shall secure for him a deep and abiding place in their hearts, such 
as could only ordinarily be won by Indian Monarchs whose destinies are 
cast amidst Indian surroundings. Thoroughly English in his ideas 
and [)reposscssions and holding sway over British subjects scattered 
throughout the globe, Emperor George V. has nevertheless felt drawn 
towards us of India by something like a hidden affinity of the spirit, by 
a secret instinctive sympathy of soul for this historic land of ancient 
power and ancient greatness. Itls difficult for educated Indians of the 
present day, throbbing with the pulsations of Western utilitarian ideals of 
life exactly to gauge the depth of that feeling which has prompted our 
King-lunpcror to revisit this land so soon after he had left its shores, and 
share with us the joys, delights and ecstacies of a great, imposing and 
never-to-be-forgotten Ceremony on the historic plains of Delhi. Many 
of us have sought to measure and discover by modern standards, reasons 
of policy which might have weighed with His Imperial Majesty to come 
back amongst us so soon after his first visit. Thus, it is argued by 
some that it was felt that it was necessary to cement the ties of 
attachment between India and the United Kingdom, and therefore, i i 
pursuance <if a dee[)-laid scheme, the Emperor has come amongst us, 
and he is going back, now that this mission of high politic.- has ended, 
and ended with such signal success. Another idea is that Bengal had to 
be pacified and united and probably it was better, all things considered, 
that Mis Imperial Majesty should be in our midst to break the gladsome 
news p** the annulment of the ill-fated Partition to his sorrowing subjects. 
And all these and other surmises have appeared to many amongst us to 
have sufficient force to have supplied the mainsprings of His Majesty’s 
conduct in conferring upon his grateful subjects an unprecedented, 
the unique honour of announcing in Person on the historic plains of 
Delhi the Solemnity of His*^ IVftjesty’s Coronation, which had taken 
place only a few months earlier in the Westminster Abbey of England. 
Our own belief, however, is that above an'ts^yond all these policies 
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of*State, there was a predominating human side to the transaction 
which claims our pre-eminent attention as having supplied the strongest 
motive to the King to traverse long distances at a time when His 
Majesty's presence at Home was of such supreme moment from the 
political point of view — the present visit being a second visit, the 
earlier one by himself as Prince of Wales (which was so very recent) 
having already furnished His Majesty with some real experience 
of India. We have a clear conviction that if the strong, over- 
mastering personal side, a side which in our opinion reflects the 
highest lustre on His Majesty’s heart and soul, were wanting, — it is 
our firm conviction that if this aspect of the matter did not exist to 
sw^ay in a powerful manner His Imperial Majesty, the other reasons 
of State, however adequate and convincing they might appear, would 
not of themselves have been sufficient, taking the whole of the 
circumstances of the case, to prompt the Emperor to the momentous 
decision to undertake a second, arduous voyage to a distant clime — 
a decision which has proved of the highest, unalloyed good both to the 
State and to the Peoples and Princes of the land. It has been said that 
it was His Majesty’s intention to coiifer a signal mark of favour on 
India, and demonstrate to the world that she was not the least of 
his world-\^de possessions. We conceive, however, that the theory is 
true only so far as it goes ; and that there is still something behind it and 
.something \^astly greater. “ From H:)mbay I set forth in 1905 encouraged 
by your affectionate welcome to traverse fit any rate a part of this 
* vast country atid to striv'^e to gain some knowledge of its people. Such 
knowledge as I accpiired could not but deepen my sympathy with all 
races and creeds, and 7 vhcn through the lamented death of my beloved 
father 1 7 vas called to the Throne of my ancestors, of Miy first and most 
earuost d<‘sirfs was to revisit my good snbjocts in India.” Such were the beloved 
King-Emperor’s words uttered by his Royal lips immediately on his 
landing at Bombay on December 2, 1911 in reply to a most loyal Address 
presented by the Municipal Corporation. The intention to revisit India 
formed no part of a premeditated Indian policy ; but the idea came 
spontaneously to His Majesty’s mind as “ one of his first and most 
earnest desires.”^ Throughout hi> sojourn in India in the winter of 

^ 

I. We have to point out that this desire of His Majesty which was one of 

his “ first and most earnest desires ” immediately on i»is ascending the Throne, was 

subsequently embodied in a Royal Proclamation beating date 22nd March, 1911, in 

which His Majesty was graciously pleased to make the following announcement, — 

“ It is my intention, when the solemnity of my Coronation has been celebrated, to 

revisit my Indian dominions, and there to^oHl an assemblage in order to make 

* 

known in Person to my subjects my succession to the Imperial Crown of Indian” This 
Proclamation of March, 1911 jps followed by an Imperial Message to India in July 
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1905-06 as Prince of Wales, our King-Emperor had displayed the same 
marked sympathy and affection for this ancient land, and when he 
left the shores of India at Karachi on 19th March, 1906, vve find him in 
an official Message to his Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Minto, giving 
expression to the following truly royal sentiment : — “ So long as we 
live we shall remember India with feelings of warm gratitude and sym- 
pathy. We are both genuinely sorry that our visit to India has now 
con;)e to an end.” And so also, in replying to the Municipal Address 
at Karachi on the eve of his departure from India, we find him 
repeating the same sentiments of affectionate goodwill towards 
India : — We have seen enough to make India a living reality to us, 
and enough to make us wish that we could see more and to implant 
for ever in our hearts sympathy and interest in all that affects our 
fellow-subjects in India, of whatever creed or race. I can assure you 
and our other friends in all parts of this great and wonderful land 
that we leave India with feelings of gratitude and affection.” 

So also the one constant note of His Majesty's Messages to India was 
his deep, abiding sympathy, affection and goodwill towards her Princes 
and peoples. Almost in every proclamation, Greeting, or Speech we 
note an affectionate outpouring of the heart towards the inhabitants 
of this land. In the latest of Ilis Majesty’s Proclamation?, issued on 
i:!th December, 1911, our beloved P'mperor “ assures us of the deep 
affection w'ith w'hich he regards the Indian Kinpiie and in his Speech 
also on the opening of the Coronation Durbar on the same date, the 
spirit of affection and sympathy for Irulia breathes through every line. 
“ By my presence with tiu' (Jueen-Empress 1 am anxious to show our 
affection for the loyal Princes and faithful l^eople of India.*' And 
further, — Inspite of time and distance the grateful recollections of 
our last visit to India have drawn us again to the land which we then 
learned to love and we started with bright hopes on our long jour-iey 
to revisit the country in which w’e had already met with the kindness of 
a home.” In a right appreciation of the personality ot our beloved 
Emperor, therefore, the most predominant feature w'Idch most strongly 
impresses itself on us is the pervading spirit of high-souled benignity 
and royal condescension. This high personal note of thankfulness, 

last, immediately after the solemnity of the Coronation at the Westminster Abbey 
had been celebrated. His Majesty refers to this last Messat(e in his gracious Dur- 
bar Speech delivered on December 12, 1911, in the following terms : — “ In doing 
so 1 have fulfirfld the wish expressed in my Message of last July, to announce to you 
in Person my Coronation, celebrated on the 22nd of June in Westminster Abbey, 
when by the C»race of God, the C\lbwn of my forefathers was placed on my head 
with solemn form and ancient ceremony.” 
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sympathy, affection and goodwill has characterised every single utter- 
ranee that has fallen from the royal lips. I have inherited from my 
father and from our late beloved Sovereign, your first Queen-Empress, 
a love for India and Indians. From my youth I have associated the 
name of India with qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy and 
bravery,'’ - This idealisation of India and her peoples is an equipment 
which has fitted Ilis Majesty to throw himself whole-souled into all 
that concerns the intimate wishes and aspirations of Indian peoples 
and Princes. Gifted with a nature whose chief quality is the posses- 
sion of an abounding sym[)athy and love for all, His Majesty has felt 
drawn towards this land of ancient greatness and ancient power 
and has been unable to resist the fascination which India by virtue of 
her commanding historic personality exercises and has always 
exercised over all higher souls who have come in contact with her. 
The desire to be of signal service to India, India whose greatness 
and majesty has captivated his heart — the desire to know India more 
fully and deeply in order that her wishes and aspirations may be the 
better understood and more thoroughly grasped, the desire to make 
himself kiKnvn in Person to his Indi.an Peoples for whom he enter- 
tains and cherishes a deep, fervent and abiding love, the desire 
to make jfeiimself better known to them so that he might touch 
the deepest chords in their hearts and set free in an unmeasured 
flow the perennial springs of Indian gratitude, loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Person and Throne of the Monarcli, — such, in brief, 
rej^resents the higlicr impelling forces which have almost involuntarily 
and so soon brought our beloved and illustrious Sovereign back again 
amongst his Indian People, under circumstances of considerable misgiv- 
ings and in the face of difficulties with which the question was surround- 
ed. We say, therefore, the iiiSpulse to r^^visit India was no i>art of a 
preconcerted pla^i inspired by State-policy, although there could be no 
reasonable doubt that State-policy has gained immensely by this 
epoch-making Imperial visit. And if this be so, if the Emperor’s 
anxiety to serve and be served by India, to love and be loved by India, 
to know and appreciate India and be known and appreciated by her 
in turn — if such be the innermost secret which must in the first place 
and above everything else be sought to explain and unravel th(^holc 
of the conduct and attitude of the King-Emperor towards India and 
everything that attaches to her, — does it not follow that His Majesty, 

2. This was said by our King-Emperor, then Prince of Wales, in the course of 
the Reply to the Address of Welcome presBtntjjd by the Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay to His Royal Highness immediately on his landing at Bombay on 9th 
November, 1905. 
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notwithstanding the British traditions which surround him on every 
side, notwithstanding those natural barriers which must keep him apart 
from us of India, should nevertheless, not in a spirit of imperialistic 
aggressiveness, but under the promptings of a deep-felt, instinctive, 
natural craving, seek to identify himself with India, as she has been, — 
does it not follow that His Majesty should have fallen in whole-heartedly 
and unreservedly with the proposal that lie should be the chosen in- 
strument to bequeath once again to posterity the* Indian traditions of 
Imperial rule which have through the ages uniformly regarded Delhi 
as the centre and the pivot of the Indian Empire? In our opinion, 
this desire on the part of our King- Emperor to be associated intimately 
with Delhi reveals the [lersoiiality of our Monarch in a manner which 
nothing else does or could do. For, if a British Sovereign should 
aspire to claim affinity with India, he must be able to revive traditions 
of Imperial rule and Imperial loyalty, while seeking also to introduce 
all the better elements of modern political life. The desire to be 
enthroned in the hearts of the Peoples and Princes of the land such as 
is cherished by our Emperor would assuredly fail of its high purpose 
if opportunities be not created to assure for the Sovereign that e.xalted 
position in the eyes of Indian Princes and Peoples which has uniformly 
been accorded to the Sovereign by Indian traditions. Oui< illustrious 
King-Emperor knows and feels that if he must love India and Indians 
and receive back her love and homage in abundant measure, if he must 
instal himself in the hearts and affections of Indian princes and peoples, 
he must do so along the lines laid down for him by Indian traditions — 
along the lines followed by Monarchs whose lot was cast amidst Indian 
surroundings. This desire to hidianise himself, so to speak, — this desire 
to place liimsclf along the current of Indian tradition and Indian 

p ... 

sentiment is a feature of His Majesty’s character which has its origin 
primarily in the suggestions and promptings of His Majesty's genuine 
and abiding love and affection for India and all that appertains to her. 

II 

Tlie traditions of Delhi,” to quote the King-Emperor*s own 
words spoken in reply to the Delhi Municipal Address, “ invest it with 
a peculiar charm. The relic of dynasties of bygone ages that meet 
the i/yc on every side, the splendid palaces and temples which have 
resisted the destroying hand of time, all these witness to a great and 
illustrious past. In seeking a more central spot for the seat of the 
Government of India, these traditions and characteristics conduced 
in no small degree to the dejjrisr^n so recentl}^ announced that from 
this time forth, Delhi shall be the capital of our Indian Empire.'* 


3. On December, 1911, 
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The whole-hearted appreciation by the King-Emperor, of Delhi as 
the Imperial capital of India, in succession to Calcutta, which in its 
origin and throughout its history is less of an imperial than of a 
commercial city — this whole-hearted appreciation of the Imperial 
capital finds frank utterance in the following words spoken by His 
Majesty on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new capital on 15th December, 1911: — “It is a matter of supreme 
satisfaction to the Queen- Empress and myself that it has been possiJ:>le 
for us, before leaving Delhi, to lay the first stones of the Imj^erial 
capital which will arise from where we now stand. This is the first 
step to give material effect to the important announcement which it 
was my pleasure to make on the magnificent, and to us deeply impres- 
sive occasion of my Coronation Durbar three days ago.” This 
“ supreme satisfaction ” of the Emperor in being instrumental to restore 
Delhi to its position of ancient unsurpassed dignity as the capital of 
Aryavarta, of H indust han, as she has been styled by a later posterity, 
is easily understood. “To the Indian imagination, Hindusthan is still 
the centre of India and Delhi is still the metropolis” observes a 
modern Anglo-Indian historian. * Calcutta may be a city of Palaces- - 
and Flats, it is not a city of monuments, pace the monument on the 
Maidan. Ilord Ampthill, then Governor of Madras, presiding at a 
Meeting of the citizens of Madras held on 15th I'ebruary, 1901 for the 
purpose of considering the form of the Madras Victoria Memorial 
thus spoke of Calcutta: — “Calcutta is not the capital of India in 
the same sense as London is the capital of the United Kingdom, 
Paris of I'rance, and St. Petersburgh of Russia ; hut so far as we can 
see, it will always be the seat of the Supreme Government of 
India.” The transference of the seat of the Government of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi has, ifierefore, a. significance which is not 
wholly political, and posterity will bless the Emperor, if Delhi, be.sides 
being the political capital of the country, is able in due course to 
re-assume its ancient dignity as a centre of true Indian inspiratioji. 
Calcutta as the capita! of the Indian Empire has responded almost 
wholly to the spirit of commerce and trade, but has not rekindled 
the dormant genius of India. M is a modern city whose growth 
is synchronous with the advent of the English on a mission of flrade, 
with their speedy rise as a company of merchants. Oalcutta is indeed 
a» modern city with no ancient traditions which could connect her 
with the perpetual inspiration of a glorious past, — with the memories 
of ancient Indian culture and civilisation, — a culture and civilisation, 

Mr. H. G. Keene, (retired) in his Moghul Empire, 
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which inspite of the decadence which has overtaken it, still assures 
for India a permanent place in the galaxy of Peoples and Nations, 
^nd even then as a commercial city, Calcutta is the handiwork not 
of Indians but of a community of merchants from abroad who by 
their energy and sagacity have raised her to a position of commercial 
dominance. Call Calcutta, if you like, the commercial capital of 
India, but must she aspire to the position of the capital of the 
Indian Empire properly so called, when the whole body of Indian 
traditions associated with the word would rise up in silent revolt 
against such an intrusion of unmerited claim ? Why, if Calcutta, or, 
for the matter of that, any other Indian city, is to be a pan-Indian 
capital, she must bring forward credentials that from her — through 
the long-drawn centuries, has radiated, as from a centre, the light of 
Indian civilisation and Indian culture throughout the length and 
breadth of the land : A true metropolis of India must not be a mere 
appanage of a body of merchant Princes and opulent traders with 
their homes in a far-off land, but it must be one towards which all 
true Indian hearts, loyal to their Past and with hopes for the Future, 
may be turned as to a great ljulwark, holding out possibilities of the 
continuity of Indian life and of Indian traditions. A true history of 
India, if one such could be created in living tennSy must be fe-connected 
with Place. As has been expressed with such infinite pathos by one 
of India’s worshippers only recently gone : “Alas! Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bomba)' are our present view-points! Surely the heroes that 
sleep on ancient battle-fields, the forefathers that made for themselves ^ 
the wide-walled cities, the scholars that left behind them precious 
thought and script, have laughed sometimes, when they have not wept, 
to sec from high heaven the grotesque docility of their descendants ! ” 
The history of India consists, in truth," of the strata of some thousands 
of years, and to aspire to tlie proud position of tjie capital of this gicat 
and ancient country, rich with memories of thought and achievement 
of an historic past, could only legitimately be permitted to a city whose 
Hfe-histor)" has been the life-history of whole India dur ng the centuries 
that have gone behind. Ayodhya, Hastinapur, Indraprastha, Delhi, 
Kanauj, Lljjain, Pataliputra, Conjeeveram and Amaravati have been 
our C»eacon-lights ; and mu.st Calcutta whose best characterisation 
would be that it typifie.s a great Kuropean politico-commercial centre, 

5. Miss Margaret Elizabeth Noble, better known as the “Sister Nivedita,” the 
most talented of the lady-disciples of the late Swaini X’lvekananda. She made 
Calcutta her home; died at Darjet^ing on 13th October, 1911. The quotation is 
from her article entitled Ag^rcssh^ Hinduhm appearing in the Indian Review of 
February, March and April, 1905 ; subsequently reprinted in pamphlet form, pp. 28-29. 
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with no ancient memories sacred to Indian hearts, — must Calcutta be 
for ever held up before our eyes as the idea! city towards which all 
Indian eyes should be strained, as towards some great personification of 
all that is great and glorious throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ? And yet the metropolis of India, if it should be true to its 
name, must aspire to this high dignity and seek to fit herself for it, 
if, in the future, India must once again come back to her own as a 
country whose light shall travel beyond her frontiers, enlightening and 
vivifying all that come in contact with her. l"o find out such a place 
with whose future Indians, whose love for the Past has not been 
eclipsed or obscured by the glamour of the Present, should by preference 
seek to associate themselves, we must trav^el outside Calcutta and 
reach some central spot in this vast, venerable Umpire within whose 
ancient walls and their environs are enshrined sacred Indian memories 
requiring to be revived and rekindled to make India dynamic once 
again along the paths of her ancient glor}'. 

HI 

Calcutta, the ** European city,** as it has been tlesignated by no 
mean authority, was hitherto the seat of the Government of India, but 
it was never, from the Indian point of view, a true metropolis. “ It 
was from the banks of the I looghly that the orders of the Governor- 
General in Council were issued that bore the names of Warren Hastings 
and Dalhousic,” and it was expected that the same process w ould go on 
for ever. Such an expectation, indeed, would have been in accord with 
♦ Hritish poliev' hithertf) pursued in this country, namely, that the political 
capital, the seat of the Supreme (jovernment, must be located in a 
European and not in an Indian city. Tlic prevailing doctrine of the 
past era w^as that the city which w^'ls to be the seat of the Government 
of India, must essentially be British ill character, rich in memories of 
British achievements and filled with monuments of British enterprise, 
British energy and British pluck. That the political capital of the 
Empire could ever become associated with a city like Delhi which is 
wholly Indian from ever)' point of view, Indian in character, Indian in 
its history, its memories and its achievements — such a theory has hitherto 
been foreign to the British conception of things. And yet we find that 
a wholly new “departure from the traditions of the British Qipvern- 
ment,” involving “ a complete dislocation of settled official habits ** — 
such is the language used in the . Secretary of State’s Despatch,^ 

6. The reference is to Lord Crewels Reply, dated India Office, Novemlnir i, 
1911, to the Despatch of the Govemor-C^neral in Council, dated Simla, 25th 
Au^'ust, 19^ b containing proposals for the transference of the seat of the (kjvemmcnt 
of India to I^elhi and for the annulment of the Partition of Bengal. 
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— has been sanctioned and has met with the whole-hearted approval 
of His august Imperial Majesty who finds in the preference shown for 
Delhi — an Indian city par excellence — a matter of “supreme satisfac- 
tion.’* Not long ago Lord Curzon at a great Public Meeting^ at Calcutta 
used language which shows how ev'en a great imaginative statesman 
like him who looked on India as the pivot of the British Empire, failed 
to strike the right chord in Indian hearts by insisting a little too 
much on the paramount need of British associations for the metropolis 
of the Indian Empire. Thus, — " Calcutta, quite apart from being the 
most populous, is also the capital city of India. This generation did not 
make it so ; but so it is, and it is now too late for the present or for 
succeeding generations to unmake it. It was from the banks of the 
Hooghly that the orders of the Governor-General in Council were issued 
that bore the names of Warren Hastings and Dalhousie ; and the same 
process will, I suppose, go on in the future. Of course, there are other 
magnificent cities with magnificent associations. Bombay with its 
splendid appearance, Delhi with its Imperial memories, Agra wdth its 
majestic monuments, Madras with its historic renown. But the two 
sea-ports will probably have their own memorials ; Agra is consecrated 
to a vanished dynasty and n\i!;ime ; wliik it is now too late — I wish it were 
not— to turn llellti a^ain into an Imperial Capital.” ^ 

Under the hapi)y inspiration of His Im|)erial Majest\\ George V., 
our august King-Emperor, a step has been taken to permanently 
dissociate the central seat of Government from its purely Eutopean 
surroundings, tlic surroundings created fi)r it by tlic steady develop- 
ment of Calcutta as a great commercial centre. If by a Earliamentar)’ 
Statute (^f 1S58, the political Government of India pas.sed completel)' 
from the hands of a great commercial corporation into those of the 
Crown and India felt that a Sovereign at last presided over her desti- 
nies, still the frict remained that the Government had not yet found 
its way to locate itself in the midst of purely Indian surroundings and 
associations, so as to be able to present a great object-lesson of sym- 
pathy and goodwill towards the native Indian populations, but that, on 
the contrary, gloried in its associations with a city which may be 
characterised not as an Indian city, proper!)’ so called, but as a great 
coinrn:,rcial European city, the product of European enterprise, energy 
and initiative. The removal of the seat of the Government of India 
from a great commercial centra to an imperial city whose very 

7. Convened by the Sheriif of Calcutta on the 6th FcbruaiV, 1901 to express 
sorrow at the death of Her late Majesty, Queen-Empress \"ictoria and to decide on 
the form of the All- India \"ictoria ^fiemorial. The particular reference is to Calcutta 
as the inevitable site,’’ to quote Lord C'ur7(in's words, for the location of the Vic- 
toria Memorial Hall. 
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atmosphere is Indian and which has a past rich with the perfume of 
memories of India’s glory and greatness — has thus been another step 
towards freeing the Government of our Sovereign from those commercial 
associations which have clung to it in the long course of its history and 
which take away so much from that pre-eminent dignity and prestige 
which in the eye of an Indian attaches and must attach to the Highest 
Authority in the realm. And it is clear from all that appears, that the 
benevolent Personality of our great Monarch has undoubtedly had mijch 
to do in forwarding the happy consummation of a noble idea which 
seeks to plant allegiance to the Emperor on a true, stable basis — the 
basis of a silent mutual attraction. 

IV 

The Indian view that the seat of the Supreme Government must 
be rich with Indian rather than with European historic associations, 
in order that the nnermost soul of India might be unconsciously drawn 
towards it in silent unspoken sympathy and goodwill — the Indian view 
has until the inauguration of the present era under the inspiration and 
auspices of the King-Emperor, almost escaped consideration at the hands 
of our administrators and statesmen * filled as they have been with a 
legitimate j)ride in the glories of purely British achievements. The 
utmost consideration that was paid to the idea is embodied in the 
half-timid sentiment of Lord Curzon that he would have turned Delhi 
again into an Imperial capital ” if he could, but “ it was now too late.” 
“ It is now too late — I sometimes wish it were not — to turn Delhi into 
an Imperial capital.” ^ For Calcutta had grown into a great politico- 
commercial European city and it was not wise to think of removing 
the seat of the Supreme Government from the existing European 
surroundings which are the symbols and emblems of British prestige 
and British power. When the question ' of the erection of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall was considered by Lord Curzon and his advisers, 
the utmost concession to Indian sentiment that was paid was that 
the great Building which was to commemorate the reign in India 
of one of India’s greatest Sovereigns, and was intended to be the “Taj 
of the Twentieth Century” should be constructed of Indian marble. 
Said Sir Andrew Fraser, then Li jutenant-G jvernor of Bengal, in the 
course of a Speech, requesting the Emperor, tlien Prince of Wafts, to 
lay the foundation-stone of the Victoria Memorial Hall at Cal- 
cutta: — Thanks to the liberality of the Railway Companies, it has 
become financially possible to decide to have the building constructed 

^ 

8 . Vide the previous quotation from Lord Curzon’s I own Hall Speech, 6th 
February, 1901. 
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of Indian marble.”® But the design and construction of this great 
modern architectural monument which was to perpetuate the hallowed 
memory of our great and first Queen-Empress on Indian soil were to 
be in the European style. And the reason that was adduced in support 
of the proposal by the originator of the idea of a great Indian National 
Victoria Memorial, — Lord Curzon himself, when the question of adopt- 
ing the Indian style of architecture in preference to the European was 
strongly urged on His Excellency by that great champion of Indian 
art-interests, Mr. E. B. Havell, — the answer that was forthcoming from 
Lord Curzon’s lips on the occasion was that “ Calcutta was a European 
City and an Indian style would be inappropriate for the building,” 
Says Mr. Havell in a letter written from London in July, 1 909, 
and published in the Hindu newspaper of Madras on the 28th of 
that month : — “ I myself proposed to Lord Curzon that as a pre- 
liminary to the making of a design for that building, a survey 
should be made b}^ a competent architect of living Indian archi- 
tecture, c)f buildings constructed in Indian styles b)' Indian 
master-builders who arc still alive ; that the design for the Memorial 
should be made in consultation with the best men that were found 
and carried out in co-operation with them. To my great dis- 
appointment, Lord Cur/on difi not see fit to adopt my proposal on the 
ground that Calaitta was a European city and that an Indian style would 
he inappropriate for the hui/dingP^^ Writing a year before, in his 
monumental work on Indian Sculpture and Paintingf^ Mr. Havell thus 
refers to the same aspect of the matter, — namely, the scant regard shewn 
to the Indian styles in the matter of the design and construction of the 
Indian National Victoria Memorial. “ In the design and construction 
of a great modern monument, the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, which, 
had it not been in an academic European style, might have justified tlie 
style bestowed upon it, “ The Taj of the Twentieth Century,*^ sf\'eral 
lacs of rupees mostly subscribed by Indians will be paid to European 
architects and sculptors ; but though there are many efficient master- 
builders, and excellent sculptors and ornamental designers still available, 
not one will be employed, except in a subordinate capacity to copy the 
paper patterns of the European designers, and to fix up sculptures made 
it) Lqndon studios which must be totally irrelevant to Indian art.” 

9. 1 7 ^ 4 ? the newspaper of Calcutta, 5th January, 1906, containing 

the full te,\t of Sir Andrew Fraser’s Speech and also the Reply of His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales. The ceremony referred to took place on January 5, 1906. 

10. This extract is from Mr. E. B. Havell’s Letter No. XXI 1 , being part of 
a series on Indian Art and Imikjtry^ appearing over his sigrfeture in the Hindu 
newspaper of Madras for the j-car 1909. 

11. P. 244. 
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The Indian view that the metropolis of the Indian Empire could only 
be a city whose whole atmosphere is Indian and that the Government 
of India must take pleasure and glory and find “supreme satisfaction*’ 
in that circumstance — could never indeed have met with due considera- 
tion, since it was solemnly resolved that a great architectural monument 
which was to stand forth before the world for all time to come as the 
symbol of the affection and loyalty felt by the Indians towards a great 
Sovereign, their most beloved Empress — could only be built and designed 
not in an Indian but in a European style, because forsooth “Calcutta 
was a European city and an Indian style would be inappropriate for the 
building ; and the only concession to Indian sentiment that was made was 
that it should be constructed of Indian marble. The transference of the 
capital of India from a European to an Indian city means, therefore, 
a great and far-reaching change in the point of view of responsible 
opinion in relation to matters Indian ; and there could not be the 
least doubt that the freedom gained by this “ abrupt departure from 
the traditions of the British Government,” to quote the language of 
Lord Crew’s famous Despatch, must be regarded as the happy result 
of a noble inspiration due ultimately to the benevolent Personality of 
His Majesty, Emperor George V. 

The transference of the capital of the Indian Empire to an Indian 
city like Delhi — by freeing the Government from the trammels of the 
traditions of a European city like Calcutta in the matter of architectural 
fcnterprise undertaken by the Government — may also prove to be the 
means of forging another bond of union between the I'eopic and the 
Sovereign authority. On the memorable occasion of the laying of 
the foundation-stones of the New Capital, on 15th December 
1911, His Imperial Majesty ga^ the foll9wing warning: — “It is 
my desire that the planning and designing of the public buildings to 
be erected will be considered with the greatest deliberation 
and care, so that the new creiiiion may be in every way worthy of this ancient and 
beantiful city.” If the express injunction of His Majesty that the plan- 
ning and designing must be such that the new creations may not fall 
below the level of the existing Indiin architectural monuments’ which 
still adorn the city, it is clear that an opportunity has been create^ by 
the transfer of the capital which, if properly availed of, would tighten the 
bonds of Empire. In a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts by 
Mr. Roger Smith to be found in the Society’s Proceedings for 1873, the 
opinion was expressed that “ the conqueror should carry into the con- 
quered nation a new style of architecture.” • That was the point of view 
adopted with some little qualification by Lord Curzon when he spoke 
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of the Indian style being unsuited to Calcutta, because the latter was a 
“ European city.” Mr. Roger Smith’s arguments may be given in his 
own words : — “The second /eason for employing the styles of the coun- 
try, — viz., that natives can design and build in them, is answered by the 
fact that the natives will not be employed. The buildings which are 
built for European use and with European funds in India have been 
invariably built under liluropean superintendence and from European 
designs and ahvays will be ; and although the artificers may be natives, 
thU does not make the buildings native works.” It is clear that the. 
principles enunciated by Mr. Roger Smith at the Royal Society of 
Arts are not those which will readily find favour with our beloved 
King-Emperor who not only expres.ses his “ supreme satisfaction ” at 
the transference of the capital of India from a representative European 
to a representative Indian city, but would also earnestly desire that 
the “ designing and planning,” namely— the style of architecture to be 
adopted would be “in every way worthy of the ancient and beautiful 
city of Delhi.” Even before His Majesty .set his feet on Indian 
soil, wc are referring to his first memorable visit as Prince of Wales 
in the winter of 1905-6,— we find him at the annual Banquet of the 
Royal Academy ( May, 1905 } dilating on his coming “ opportunities 
of realising the wonderful works of art created by India in the past.” 
“Naturally,” observed our gracious Sovereign, “ the Princess and I are 
looking forward with keen interest to our visit to India next winter. 
We shall have ample opportunities of realising the wonderful works of 
art created by India in the past. While in that country I hope to , 
have the [fieasiire of laying the foundation-stone of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, and 1 shall be proud to be thus 
associated with the first great anhitectufal work which India under 
British Oown has inaugurated^ Knowing and realising that the 
great opportunity afforded by the inauguration of this great scheme 
of architectural work has been thrown away under the inspiration 
of men iti power in India who would not or could not recognise in it 
an occasion for “ utilising the creative genius of iU. vanquished for 
strengthening the bonds of the Empire,” our great and good Sovereign 
make.s it abundantly clear that the old policy must no longer be 
pur.sned, tlie policy, name!}', that " the conqueror should carry into the 
conquered nation a new style of architecture ” unsuited to the require- 
ments of the country, — but that contrary-wise “ the planning and 
designing” should be “ worthy in every way of the ancient and beautiful 
city of Delhi.” In his great Speech on the occasion of the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the '''^ictoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta on 5th 
Januaiy, 1906, by His Majesty, then Prince of Wales, we find him 
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referring in veiled language to the Indian ideal of the Taj^ sacred to the 
memory of an Indian Empress, — in connexion with the proposed “ Taj 
of the Twentieth century '* intended to celebrate for all time to come 
the connexion of a great British Sovereign with India as the first 
Queen- Empress of a later age. Observed His Royal Highness : “The 
Taj which has fascinated and delighted us by its beauty and its story, 
can never be rivalled in its grace. But in generations to come this 
Memorial to a great Queen, whose sympathy conquered distance and 
space, may present to the historian reflections as hallowed as tftose 
which are inspired by the Taj Mahal.'’ We have said that the first great 
opportunity afforded by the inauguration on Indian soil of aji All-India 
scheme of a great National Memorial has been almost thrown away 
under the masterful personality of a great Pro-consul who would not 
conciliate and bind Indian sentiment, but would thrust on the people even 
in the matter of their own national memorial European ideals of archi- 
tecture which are ill-suited to the requirements of the country. Even 
that great man whose services were requisitioned as architect from 
Europe, Sir William Emerson, and who had been required to adopt 
the European style in the designing and planning of the Victoria 
memument, had expressed at the samefmeeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts in which the doctrine was propounded that “the conqueror should 
carry into^ the conquered nation a new style of architecture,” —his 
deliberate conviction that “ tlic course pursued by the Maliomedans 
was infinitely preferable. They adapted their architecture to that of 
the coiKjuercd country. Indeed it is impossible for the architecture 
of the West to be suitable for the natives of the ICast and the Mahome- 
dan buildings were found to work well.” Thus, both from the point 
of view of architectural style and of a nobler imperialism, the memorable 
warning uttered by our great lyid good Emperor that the planning 
and designing of the new creations at Delhi must in every way be 
worthy of the ancient and beautiful city has a meaning which requires 
to be “ considered with the greatest deliberation and care.” “ We often 
compare,” observes l\Jr. Ilavell in his great work on Indian Sculpture and 
Painting,^^ “the British Empire with that of Rome. The Romans, 
like ourselves, were an inartistic people, but when they conquered 
Greece they utilised tlu creative genius of ^ihe vanquished for strengthen- 
ing the bonds of Empire^ and through it, provided a valuable guarantee 
for law and order in the place of a dang^ rous element of unrest and 
discontent Akbar, the great Mogul, pursued the same pojicy with 
wonderful success.” And again, in his most recent work, The Ideals of 
Indian the same authority obse?vc^ : — “ Saracenic art flourished in 

Page 264. 13. PitbHsb»^d by James Murray, London, 1911, p. 120. 
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India just so long as the Mogul Emperors were wise enough to observe 
perfect impartiality between Musalman and Hindu. When Aurangzib 
expelled all the Hindu artists and craftsmen whom his father and 
grandfather had attracted to the service of the State, the Art of the 
Moguls in India avas struck with a blight from which it never 
recovered 

The “ benignant spirit of Imperial rule,” to quote His Majesty’s 
most gracious words uttered in a Message to the Princes and Peoples 
of India immediately on his accession to the Throne, “by which in 
all my time to come I will faithfully abide,” — this noble spirit of 
Imperial rule which has been instrumental in bringing about so soon 
and so surprisingly indeed an “ abrupt departure from the traditions 
of the British Government” in this country, — we are quoting the 
language of the Secretary of State in relation to the transference of 
the seat of the Supreme Government to Delhi, —this spirit of higher 
Imperialism inaugurated by the deep and abiding love and affection 
of His Majesty towards India demands that once more the traditions 
of Imperial Rule should have sway and that what the conquering Romans 
did in relation to Greece, what the great Mogul Akbar did with regard 
to his Hindu subjects in the matter of architectural policy— should 
be once more adopted, and adopted in order that the sape signal 
results might follow, namely, the cementing of the ties of the Empire 
through the utilisation of the creative genius of the vanquished.” 
His Imperial Majesty himself, then Prince of Wales, while visiting 
Mysore towards the end of Januar}^, 1906, referred in feeling terms 
to the arts and crafts of the c^nmtry and the craftsmen themselves, who, 
broadly speaking, represent Indian “creative genius”: “I am very 
glad to be associated with this industrial institution and to have an 
opportunity of showing my sympathy* with the artisans of Mysore 
and of India. The Ih'incess of Wales and myself have greatly admired 
their work at various places on our journey, and I am heartily n 
favour of any movement that may cither tend to improve the handi- 
crafts of India or raise th^: social position of the artispji. We have 
seen much of the arts in India, but have seen very little of the artisans ; 
and I am specially delighted to take part in any ceremony which may 
lead towards the amelioration of one of the most deserving and most 
important classes of the Indian people” The sentiments embodied 
in the above Speech of His Majesty at Mysore during his first visit to 
this country have been further emphasised, as we have seen, by the 
anxiety shown by the Sovereign in connexion with “ the planning and 
designing” of the new capital cJrder that the new creations may be 
worthy in every way of the ancient and beautiful city ” of Delhi. It is 
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only necessary,’’ says Mr. Havell, “ to compare the present position of 
Indian artists with that of their forefathers to see the evil our whole 
administrative system works upon Art in India. In the time of Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shah Jahan, the best artists becayie grandees of the 
Court and sometimes intimate friends of the Emperor himself. In 
Rajputana, also, under Hindu rule, painters and architects held dignifi- 
ed positions at Court ; and, besides extremely liberal pecuniary rewards, 
they were often given special honours and grants of land. Im the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta there is preserved a Persian manuscript 
giving the names of the designers and chief constructors of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra and the salaries they received. The three principal 
designers were each paid a thousand rupees a month ; another received 
eight hundred ; six others four hundred, and nine others, from two 
hundred to four hundred a month. These salaries would represent 
a considerably larger sum in present Indian currency. But the 
descendants of these men in India, who practise their profession now 
with little less ability, though their opportunities for exercising it arc 
miserably few, are 'considered well paid at thirt)\ forty, or sixty rupees 
a month : and what Ir.dian artist esulcr our administration has ever 
received any sort of lionour or reward except a [)altry and miserably 
designed i?iedal at an exhibition, for which he is sometimes called upon 
to pay 

It is in this manner, as pointed by Mr. Havell, again, that “through 
a blind adherence to European precedent, we prevent Indian artists 
from having any share in the building up of the Empire unless they 
accept the humiliating conditions of abandoning all the traditions of 
their forefathers and give Indians an education which leaves them no 
other intellectual distraction than that of politics.”^* The time has gone 
by when the claims of the principles of Indian architecture could be 
contemptuously ignored or rejected by a waive of the hand. The most 
authoritative expressions of opinion are in our favour. As Mr. James 
Fegusson, that well-known and recognised authority on the question 
of Indian Architecture has, in his standard work on the History 0/ 
Indian and Eastern Architecture (edition of 1899), laid down “the 
imitation of a foreign style as at Lucknow and elsewhere has been 
fatal ”(p. 697). To quote his own words again, — “no one wffo Jias 
personally visited the objects of interest with which India abounds 
can fail to be struck with the extraordinary elegance of detail and 
propriety of design which pervades all the architectural achievements 
of the Hindus ; and this not only in b<Mildings erected in former days, 

14. Mn HavelPs Indian Sculpture and Paintiny^^ p. 243-4. 

15. pp. 264-5. 
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but in those now in course of construction in those parts of the country 
to which the bad taste of their European rulers has not yet penetrated. 

(p, 488) If one could only inspire the natives with a feeling 

of pride in their own style, there seems little doubt that even now they 

could rival the works of their forefathers (p. 475) Those who 

have an opportunity of seeing what perfect buildings the ignorant, 
uneducated natives of India are now producing, will easily understand 
hoW success may be achieved, while those who observe what failures 
the best educated and most talented architects in Europe are cons- 
tantly perpetrating, may, by a study of Indian models, easily see 
why this must inevitably be the result. The Indian builders 
only of what they are doing, and how they can best produce the effect 
they desire. In the European system it is considered more essential 
that a building, especially in its details, should be a correct copy of 
something else, than good in itself or appropriate to its purpose ; hence 
the difference in the result ’’ (p. S). 

On an occasion like the present of the inauguration of a new era of 
“ peace, contentment and prosperity ” in India under the benevolent a^gis 
of our King-Emperor, it is meet that Indians and Europeans 
should work hand in hand in order that the ideal may be realised 
of a noble and benignant imperialism which would recognise to 
the full the Indian point of view in all matters of imperial concern ; 
for, it is clear that in this way alone could we be assured that the great- 
ness and the goodness, the nobleness and the sublimity of the Per- 
sonality of our King-Emperor w'ould be permanently and indelibly 
engraved on the hearts and affections of a loyal and contented people. 
Therefore, while the great political boons that have been announced 
will in the fullness of time leave a permanent mark on the hearts of edu- 
cated India, it is no less clear that the opportunity afforded by the creation 
of a new capital for India should in pursuance of His Majesty’s declared 
intentions be utilised to the full by the Executive in this country, in 
order that the entire body of people who. broadly speaking, represent 
“the creative genius” of the country might feel that they no longer 
represented an oiitcaste population in the eye of our rulers, but that 
under Imperial auspices the era of “ the amelioration of one of the most 
deserving and most important classes of the Indian people,’’ to quote 
His Majesty’s own words — ^lias once again dawned by the resumption 
in India of the traditions of Imperial Rule. 
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exact date of birth ; (3) or the time of query ; (4) or the horoscope of the wife 
or son. Important events of whole life (past and future). Rs. 5 ; inij-^-rtant 
events of any ten years, Rs. 2 ; minute yearly events of the whole life Rs. 25 ; 
monthly whole life Ks. 100 ; any two queries Rs. i ; lost horoi^copes Rs. 5. Re- 
sults sent by V. P. P. For Testimonials .see the Indian Review. Prof. S. C. 
Mukerji, m.a.. Author of “Criiide to Astrology,” Karmaiar, Sonthal E. L Ry. 
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P. SUBBAROY’S 

JVorld-nmowned ami most Efficacioxis 

AYLKVEOIC MEDICINES. 


MUSK LAVENDAR WATER 

It is a special make of my own ; and not a stuff of foreign 
importation. It is particularly prepared to suit refined tastes 
and fashions and has a peculiarly sweet and lasting perfume, 
equal to the best Lavender Water of Parisian make. This is 
an extra strong and concentrated perfume unliki; those ordi- 
narily sold in big liottles in bazzaars. .St)ld in % oz. phials 
only. It is purely a swadeshi manufacture. 

Price per bpttle As. 8. 

V'. P. P. charges for l to 6 bottles . Is. j extra. 

EAU-DE-COLOGNE 

It is a very delicate perfume, e.vquisile, soothing, cooling, 
and most refreshing in aroma, h is both a nece.ssity and a 
luxury. It is highly recommended in cases of nervous 
heachaches and all nervoi^s ailments. This is an extra strong 
and concentrated perfume unlike tho.se ordinarily sold in big 
bottles in bazaars. Sold in ^ oz. phials only. It is manu- 
factured in our laboratory and is not a fofeign importation. It 
is, therefore, a purely swadesi perfume. 

Price per bottle As, 8 

% 

V,P.P. Charges for i to 6 bottles As. 5 only extra. 

^“Apply to — 

r. SUBBAKOY, 

Porto Novo, South Aroot Dt, 
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Indian-English : 

AN EXAMINATION OF THK ERRORS OF 
IDIOM MADE BY INDIANS IN 
WRITING ENGLISH 


BARISAL HITAISfil 

The Only Independent Bengali 
Weekly in East Bengal and Assaid 
having great respect with the people. 


( JVitk over 1200 actual examples from 
Indian Writings,) 

BY 

Q. C. WHITWORTH. 

“ valuable contribution to the study 
of the manifold eccentricities of the 
English iongwol'— Contemporary Revkiv. 

** His scholarly but unpretentious 
work will prove most serviceable, not 
only for those for whom it is primarily 
designed, but also to other foreigners, 
and not a few of his own countrymen.’’ 
Westminister Review, 

“ Not only a hand-book of errors, but 
also a correct and an acute and useful 
book of reference. * 'Phe com- 

pendium is excellent, and Englishmen, 
as well as Indians, would do well to 
consult it. 'rhe copious index facili- 
tates reference.” — Asiatic Quarterly 
RevimK 

Price (of Indian Booksellers) Rs. Zi net. 


Every Educated Muslim will do well 
to Subscribe for 

“ THE HUSUM REVIEW " 

ly/e only Natio/ial organ of its kind 
in the Country 

WHY? 

“ Because it purposes to educate the 
Moslems in the right understanding of 
their Sacred Books as well as the great 
mysteries of the modern scientific 
world. And last, not least, there is a 
national view of thought running 
through its pages which makes it vivid 
and stirring throughout.’*— United India 
and Native States^ 

Subscriptions.— Annual Rs. 5 ; 
half-yearly, Rs. 8. 

Students.— Rs. 4 per annum. 

Single copy annas eight only. 
Apply to : — The Manager, 

THE ‘•MUSLIM REVIEW/^ 

ALLAHABAQ. 


Advertisers’ 

Excellent Medium 

Kates on Application — 

Annual Subscription Rs. 1-8 
Address : Manager, Hitaishi, Barisal. 


I. 




VoproY INDUSTRY 

A monthly Journal of Handicrafts 
and Commerce containing useful 
and practical hints for preparing 
household necessities starting of 
small mechanical industries etc. 

New features including occa 
sional illu.strations, are added in 
the second year. 

Royal Ed. R«. 2. Pdopla's id. Rs. 1-3. 

For Readera— Inleresiinj; 'J'hrouBhoul. 

For Advartlaera— -\bsolviu l>’ sure medium 

For Free sample copy and 
Ado. rates. 

J'ktisc wriU to the Mafiager, 

INDUSTRY 

311, M(iHONLM. MliThR I.ANK 

< Shambazar, Oaloutta 


The niEiu Misic Jenmi 

The only lUusica! English Periodical 
in India. 

CON FAINS— Original Articles on 

INDIAN MUSIC and also ENGUSH MUSIC 

Translation of Original Sanskrit works, 

Indian Staff and Notation and Re- 

A'iews of Musical Societies 

Rs. U a year 

PUBLISHED TWO-MONTHLY 

INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL 

MYSORE 
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THE HAWN MACHINE ADVERTISER 


Ifyott wish to kwp abr««t with the time* 
there is nothing which wiU help you to do *6 awre 
easily than the perusal a reliable and instructive 
daily newspaper. “The Indian Daily News" is 
Civilization.” just such a paper, and by its reduction in price to, 

a half-anna it has been placed within the reach of all 

It is the only newspaper sold at TWO PICE per copy thrtmghout India. 

It is the only newspaper in India, which has installed Rotary Pre|ses, 
I^rinotypes and Monotypes for the setting up and printing of its news and 
advertisements. 

It gives the world's news every morning for TWO PICK. 

It is full of bright interesting and instructive articles on every conceivable 
topic, and has a ring of sincerity in its advocacy of the Indian Cause. 

Editorial Policy marked by absolute fairness, impartiality and independence. 

Send for a specimen copy and judge of its merits. 

The Subscription Rates are as follows : Town, Re. i per mensem ; Mofu- 
ssil, Re. 1-8 per mensem. Address : M\naokr, P. O. Box 259, Calcutta 


” Builders 
of 


“THE ARYA PATRIKA.’ 

Published every Halurday at Lahore, 

Is the only recognised weekly 
l^Lnglish orgfn of the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha, Punjab. 

Devoted to the elucidation of the 
Vudic Principles, the discussion of 
Religous, Social, Moral, and I^xonomi- 
% cal matters, containing information 
regarding the Veda Prachar and 
Gurkula Movements and news of 
general interest to the Ar)a Samaj 
and the General Public, advocating 
Vegetarianism, Commerce, Temperaijf::e 
Purity, Pmfranchisement of women 
Art and Science Highly spokn of 
by the Press. 

The Arya Patrika is instituting a 
revival in the Vedic Religion, to offset 
the false creedal teachings of Chris- 
tian ” missionaries, and l-j arouse the 
Hindus to a fuller comprehension 
the beautiful truth of the Veda^i. li 
advocates Vegetarianism, Temperance, 
Peace, and all things that evolve the 
Divine in man.” — The World's Advance 
Thought^ Portland Oregan^ United 
States^ America, 

Annual Subscription only Rs. 5. 

S. a NAGRATHA, 

Manager^ Arya Patrika, Lahore. 


• Prabuddha Bharata 

A monthly journal devoted to advanced 
and liberal thought, old and new, conduct* 
ed by the Brotherhood founded by the 
Late Swami Vivekananda, from their 
Ashrama in Mayavati, (6800 ft. above sea 
level) Himalayas. 

Tlie XVII th Volume commences from 
Januaiy, 1912, Annual Subscription 
including postage Inland, Re. I-8-0, 

Works, of Swami Viveknnunda 
at concession rates to subscribers : 

My Master, 5 as, Samkhya and 
N^edanta; 7 as., Chicago Parliament of 
Religions Addresses, i Yi as, Do. 25 copies 
Ke, 1-12, Jnana Yoga (21 lectures), Rs.l-2-o 
Epistles, I si and 2nd series 4 as each, Lee- 
tures From Colombo to Almora, Re 1-8-0. 
Swami Abkedananda's Lectures and Ad- 
dresses in India, 1-2-0 Srimad-Bhagavad- 
j Gita by Swami Swarupananda Rs. 2 8cc.&c 

j Other Publications The Complete 
i Works of the Swami Vivekananda 
Parts 1-V ready. F-ach Par^ Price 
Rs. 2-8-0. Practical Vedanta, 4 as. Bhakti 
Yoga, 6 a^, Modern India, 4 as. Postage 
extra in each case. 

For Sample copy send (>NE ANNA 
and for Catalogue Apitly to Manager-^ 

lAABUDDHA BHARATA Mayavati, 
L^haghat P, 0 , Almora Dt, UP, 
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Evolution in Journalism 

THE PRATIBASI 

J non-political illustrated Bengali 
Monthly 

lidited by Sj. Asutosh Mukcrji.. (a 
veteran writer of Bankim’s agc». 

Contributors : — Sjs. Giris Chandra 
Chose, Rai Saheb Haran (Jh. Rakshit, 
Kai Chuni Lai Rose Bahadur. 

j^nnual Subs. / s. 12 including 
ppstage. Sample for atina postage. 
Ai'IM.y to— MANACICR, 

The Pratibasi 

Bamako ri\ Calcutta. 


Try and test before you buy. Free 
sample on receipt of one anna postage 
stamp. 

Dr. S. K. BURMAN’S. 

NERVINE TONIC PILLS. 

ICNKR(;\ IN KVKRY DOSK 
C.'ompoSGtl ul snliililc lMi<is[)horiis l^.uui.ma, 


PDPP* 40 -SWADESHI 

r ivc c . Post c A R Ds 

For Half nna Postage 

Address : Post fSox 363 ; CALCUTTA. 

PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

SPECIAL FEATURE 

SAHITYA 

THE PREMIER BENGIU MiGAZIEE 

EdITKI) uv 

PUNDIT SURESH CH. SAMAJPATI 
Ashar Number out on the 
1st day of the month 

Contributions -Pandit Sakharain's 
“ Selthian Klood in India,” Rarn Pran 
(iupta's “ Ma^Gulha Empire,” Professor 
Lallt Iviiinar’s “ Learned Discourse on 
Bcn^'^ali Languaj^e,” and three charming 
stones of which two are translations from 
Ru.ssian and (icrman Originals, 

TWO SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
OF EUROPEAN MASTERS. 


Stiyclini.i do 
in (Mreiiilly 
1> a 1 a n c v d 
pro|mj'lioiis : 

these Ihlls 

l(»rni iin lui- 
iinrahle \'i- 
laliM'r and 
Tome In, iht 
SSsliJU, Itnih 
gt.lD l.ll .Mul 
C s P < * I .1 I 
Tiny '-Mrc 
up llu' c\h.i- 
usted lUMVi '’. i 
(live t(uu* ; 

relrt.ved nuisclc'-, juid c\:dl the hnuu |HPWcr. II ‘ 
you lu ed nerte ionic, spinal t r.ic and hh^otl I 
tonic you need the.Ko at onci', for they restore 
the feeling of well-being lo a uni.nkahle extent 
Dr lUinnan'.s Nervine Tonie Wills are indis- 
pensable i(yoiir Sysleni js mn down ; it' you me 
nicntAlly depre'uscd ; if you are inenpablc of 
sustained effort and look dull and feel limp and 
languid. 

In these days not Only jwrsons in high life 
hut bus/^nerchants, over-wovked scholars ami 
poor students, are equally subject to Ner- 
vous Debility and Dr. Jiurman’s Pills sire re- 
liahlc remedy ior it. Time flies, dp not wait 
till to-morrow or later if y'our case needs Dr. 
liiirman’s Pills take to-day and begin to recover 
your vitality. Re. i per phial of 30 jiills, 

Pack and Post T to 4 phiahs, 5 annas, c 

Dr. S. K. Burman. 

j (S'd Tarackand Dutts St. Calcutta. 



All the IciuUng writers of Bengal, vi/., 
J’riiK ipal Ramenclin Sundar, Pandit 
Sakliaram, J’mfessor Lalit ^Cumar, Histo- 
rians Akshoya Kumar, Nikhilnalh, 
Ram Plan, Poets I). L. Roy, A. K. Boral, 
Devendra Naih, and best story-tellers 
Dineucira Kumar, Surendranath, Sarojnalh 
and others. 

;\uuua] Subscription Ks. 3 . Write 
Manager, 2-r Kaindhon Mittra Lane, 
Sh.impukur, (‘alcutta. 


, USEFUL BOOKS 

Modern Let hr Hr iter {(^th Edition) 
— with 635 letters. Useful to jvery 
man for daily use. Re. i ; f)ost ' annft. 

2 'reasury of Phra^^cs and Idioms. 
( ^th Edition) Explained and illustra- 
ted with sentenO ', Rs. 3. post 3 as. 

line ry day Doubts and Difficulties (in 
reading, writing and speaking the English 
Language) — 7th Ed. Re. i, Postage 
I .^nna. 

Select Speeches of the Great Orators. 
Rs. 2 ; post 2 as, 

Ahhotfs Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
— Re. 1-14 annas ; post 4 annas 

English Translation of the Koran — 
By G. SALE, Rs. 2. Post 3 annas. 

Catalogues sent free. 

To be had of — 

Messrs. K. BOSE & Co. 
Book-Sellers, Badurbagan, Calcutta. 
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TRADE ASVAN MARK 
COMPOUND ELIXIR OF ASWAGANDHA 

WITH 

SODIUM GLYCEROPHOSPHATES. 

The powerful tonic and Stimulant* for 
mental, nervine and muscular debility and a 
valuable Sustainant during^ prolonged mental 
and physical exertion. 

(Pentol and Ph96i(»Ql 

CUeopiness 

✓ 

Rs. 1-8 per pint Bottle. 

The Bengal Chemical & 
Pharmaceutical Works Ld. 

91, Upper Circular Road 

Telegrams : — * RASAYAN ’ CALCUm 
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SILK PITAMBAR COMPANY, 

BENARES CITY. 


Tryan Experiment 
ai oar risk. 


If for any reason our 
goo^s arc found unsatis- 
f^tory, redress can be 
promptly obtained. 


LEADINO SILK 

MANUFACTURERS 

MONEY-BACK 

CONTRACT 

if Gooda not approved. 


Satisfactorily sold or 
no money taken. 

We promise that mo- 
ney spent by you will be 
cheerfully refunded if you 
do not find our jjjoods 
equal in value to the 
amount spent. 


VJT WTT W.T • Descriptive Cataioffues of 
C* XlLXliX!^* ALL BEKARES GOODS 

-“-—Suited for--:-—— 

BENGAL, PUNJAB, MADRAS, — 

MYSORE, HYDERABAD, NEPAL, ^ 

GUZERAT, MAHARASHTRA, with an PDPC 
Exhaustive Index for Goods rlyl^Ci 

Apply at once to — ‘ 

The SILK PITAMBAR CO., BenarestCity 


Aitihasik Ohitra ; An Illustrated Month- 
ly JournRl of Indiaii Historical Research in 
Re gali, Edited by Nikuil Nath Roy b.l. 
Annua Subscription : Rs 2 only, Specimen 
copy sent on leccipt of 3 As. in Postage, 

Manager's Office : 

7 ( 5 , Balaram De Street., Cala*tta. 

MIWTHLY REVIEW 

A Class Afagazine Devoted to 

Soienoe and Philosophy, Histoiy- 
and Antiquities Literature tuid 
Art, Industry and Oommeroe 
^Politlos and Religion. 

The only Journal of its Kind in all India. 
It has a staff of Eminent contributors. 

Editor : K. N. SIVARANJAN, B. A. 

It is one of the best of Indian Journals 
and is deservedly popular with its readers. 
It commands a wide circulation in Iiviia 
and outside, and is also an ^ective 
medium of advertisement 

Subscription • Rs. 5 per annum 

airiMi TRtVMIMWM, mVANOWK, Smith Imita 


PRATIBHA 

Beat Vernacular Monthly In B. B. 
and Assam 

LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE PROVINCE 
It is .Tn undertaking for diffusion of 
literature, hence its cheapness. Annual 
.Suscription Rs 2/6 

Best Medium for advertising in the 
Province 

No School or College or^Bar-Library in 
the province is without it. 

For rales apply to 

Thk Publisher 

PBATIBHA OFPIOE, Dacca . 

EXPERIENCE 

vs. Tropical Disease 

ASK any “ old timer’' a good thing for 
Fever, Ague or Influenza and he 
will tell you to get “ BATLIWALLA’S.” 
His experience has proved that BATLI- 
WALLA’S beats the disease. 

ASK VOUR DEALERS FOR 
BATLI WALLA’S 

Ague Mi)dures and Pills 

Bttpee ONE each : 

Sold everywhere and also by Dr, H. L. 
BATLiWALLAt WarliLaby.i' Dadar, Bombay 
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HEiAui ff Ts^mnai ace 

(AnnuilSitlNi. E«. 14-0 qiily) 

SPECIMEN FOR 9 ANNAS 

A joui^ial toe truib, purity, 
humanity and spintual ^ re- 
alisation ; oiroulatinff in hfty-tnree 
oountiieB. Brrors in Batingr (0-6-0). 

Testimony of science ; Penny Guide to 
Diet ; Bible and Fie^h -Eating' ; Diet for 
the cultered ; Shall we .Vivesect ; Cruelties 
of meat-trade ; Blood Tribute of Christen- 
dom —One Anna Each. Confessions of a 
Graduate (0-12-0) well spoken of by Lord 
Curjjon ; Lord Avebury ;H.K. the Governor 
of Bombay ; Professor Sadler etc. 

Apply to : — KESMAVT-AL, u 0z\. m.a. 

yjS/iA VAL ( Kitthumar)^ 


INDIANA. 


ipterestingf InBtruotwe, Entertaining 
Nice illustrationa 

1. IndustJ'*''^i Topics. 2. Ori 
ginal ArtirlK 
Society, Arts, 
etc., etc. 3. Nota BeneV'^4>. 

Original and Adapted Stories 
and Storiettes. 5. Interesting 
Items. 6, Co-operative Clia- 
raeter. 7, UdU-toiie Photos. 

8. Unprecedented Cheapness 

EVERY SUBSCRIBER 

g^ SHAREHOLDER. 

GUARANTEED LARGE CIRCULATION 

Annual SuuscRimoN— Re. ONE onl> 
Sample copies on application to the 
Managing Editor, H. DUTT, 
loi^ Cormvallis Strtet, CALCUTTA. 


THRILLINC 
STORIES 
are the 
Promiufiit 
Eeatarei. 


Courses of l^onsiu.^ 


IbkHnariMii,' ' 
PhystocmMUil'i 
MM SMimc, 
Owolt HeattnCt 
Clairvoyance, 
SpbitnaHsm, 1 q|», 
Sh. 12. (foreign) 


Hypnotism, , 

Phrenology, 

Personal Nngne* 
ttam. Tolepatiiy, 

WlUCnlture, 

PsydMmetry, 

PRICE, Rs. 7 ; 

The Indian Academy of Science. 

K I H A N ATT A M , TinHfJttlly 


THE BHARAT! 

(The Premier Illustrated Bengali Monthly 
Maigazine) 

p^dited by 

MRS. SWARNA KUMARI DEVI. 

Elaborate Airangcincnt fi^r the 35 th year 

Excellent Illuatrationi, 
Interesting Contrltiationg 
Variety of Selection*. 

All the leading wnten of the day will 
contiibute ; all the rising artists will 
favour U'5 widi iheir pirtuies ; well-known 
litteraieurcs have been engaged for 
cutting sclerti<)j\s from the leading 
journals of the woild. 

Anmul Subscription Rs. 3-0 only 
For teinis of Advertisement please apply 
to Manager,— 

OfU^ HiiUhmni't J^oad, Cakutta.^ 

Ipublicatl^ns of tbe- 


IMPORTANT: 

1. DIRECTORY OF INDIAN GOODS AND INDUSTRIES 

A most complete and indispensable guide to m inufactureis ami dealers in 
articles made in all provinces of India. Brice H 1-8 ; po^t.igc evtra. 

II. DIRECTORY OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 

Containing full information about courses of study ^ rules of admission^ fees 
charged^ &c., in various Technical, Industrial, Commercial and Agricultural institutions 
in India, Price R 1-4 ; per V-P, P. R 1-8. 

III. Fifth Industrial Conference — Re|>ort of, held at Lahore, 

Contain.s Papers on very select and important subjects with practical sugges- 
tions for starting various ind-tstries, a record of the General Activity of tbe 
Government and tlie people during the year and other usclul informations. 

Apply to Gen. Secretary, TVnTATff twnTTflTOTAT. nn’MPERENOE. Amraoii. 


1. 

9, 

3* 

4‘ 

5- 


INDIAy IND U STRIAL OONgERggg^. 

Wonderful Books in Englfeh 

Witty Sayings, Bonmots and Jokes of Birbal . • ... As. 

iUcIiItoSAllSKRlTOOHVERSATlOR ... •> 

Gaogn^lfaieal Oiart — Highly UseRiI for Matriccuktion candidates „ 
Rana Goh’s Marriage with Persian Princess ... »> 

jtetWaBadha or .How to Obtain Mdikha ... ••• » 

*10 BE HAT) OF — MANAGER, TARA AGENCY, LahOfBf 
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6 
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NEWSPAPERS LD., 

WHICH OWNS 

Z\ic Xeaber 


mnORIZED CAPITAL RAISED 
FROM ONE LAKH TO TWO LAKHS 


¥alCe of ONE share, Rs. 10 

RATABLE IN FOITB INSTALMENTS 

Each of Rs. 2-8-0 only, 

AT 

CONVENIENT 

INTIJRVALS. 

For Prospectus and Share Application 
Forms, Apply to - 

SEeRBTARY, 
(Newspapers Limited, 

Icabcr ” ©fficc, i 

ALLAHABAD. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

1. Thf ffon’ble Pantlit JVfoti Lai Nehru 
Advocate, Ifijdi C<uirt, Allalialud and Meinl»cr, 
U P, I.epishtivo CVninc'il - Chairman 

2. The Hoirhle Pandit Maclan Molun 
Mftlaviyi, Vakil, Ifiqh Court, Allihnhad 
and Member, Im|vrml I rnslativr Council. 

3. The llon’hle Mr S.ichcliulauHnda Smlm, 
Esq., Har*nt'La\\, Fditoi, lltruUfKian Revtew 
and Memb<r, Imoerial Legislative Council 

4 Dr. le) Bahadur S\pru, M, A., LL D 
Advocate, High Couit, Allahal)a<I. 

5. R.ii Braj Nanun Gurtu, M. A , Vakd, 
High Court, AllithalMcl. 

6. Munvhi Ishwar Saran, M. A , Vakil, 
High Court, Allah.\ba<l 

The “Leader” 

Modern High Class, Up-To-Date Daily. 

Contains Latest Indian and Foreign 
Telegrams. 

14A, South Road, Allahabad. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

A BENGALI MONTHLY 

frov *ia I 

^ I 

ofli: »r5i tfvtPrs i 

5 Lai It Mohan Das Lane, Calcutta. 

ADVERTISERS: 

If you want to approach the people 
of MYSORE State and the vicinity 
you must advertise in 

“THE MYSORE TIMES” 

Published Every Saturday at 

lian/tahr' Qty 
Excellent Medium of Adyl, Rates 
and SPPXIMRN on application to 
Manager. 

Subset i{)tion Rs. 4-12 a vear. 

Ceylon Patriot 

AND WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
The only Secular Enf^iish News 
paper in NORTH CEYLON 
Aim : -National Progress on Social, 
Moral, Industrial, Educational 
and Political Lines. 

E»tabll«h«d 18eS-4« Y«ar« Old 

Edited and managed entirely by 
(Vyloncse, published weekly at JalTna, 
Ceylon, circulates largely in Ceylon, 
India, Buimah, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States. 

Bates of Subscription payable in ad- 
vance, including postage • for C>v!on 
India and Rurnia— Rs. 5 ; for F’cope, 
the Straits, Malay, Natal ~Rs. - 
For Rates of AdverUsement please 
a[>ply. Only approved advertisements 
will be published 

' JAFFN\ I A. CANAGARATNAM 
ChYioN I Proprietor 

SSSfr TOOTH-TOWDER 

One Packet for Anna Postage. 


HATES OF SUBSGHtPTlON : 

For 1 year Rs 20, foi 6 months Rs 10*8, for 
3 months Rs 5-8-0, for i month Ks. 2-0-a 
Single copy, One Anna Back numliers, 2 Annas 
Foreign Subscription per annum;C M2-0. 

For rates of advetisement etc., please apply 
to S. Nehru, General Manager. 


12 


PA('KET.S FOR ANNAS 


All kinds of Toothache cured ; 
Re^uictr Use Makes Teeth Everlasting 

rhe Hindu Pharmacy 

Box 1, SUMANGAL, via Kaukhali, Bawsai 
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BSAD 

Ttt LKIT or TMITf 


OR 

aiBBEANTA BEEPIKA.' 

A monthly Journal devoted to the 
itudy of the Agamantha or the Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy and Mysticism, 
and the literature, arts and history of the 
Tamils and South India generally. Run 
on strictly Academic lines. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 4. Inland 
Sh. 7 on $ 2 Foreign, /^or Bcna^fide 
Students half rate. 

Apply to The Publisher, LIGHT OF 

TRU TH, Chulai, Madras, N. C. 

PHOTOES 

OABIKBT SIZB PHOTOBB 

or 

SREE'JIAMA-KRISHNA 

Swami Vlvekattanda 

At four annas each 

Postage free. Packing extra. 

APPLY TO A. R. KUMARAGURU, 
103, Vkera Billav Street, Bangalore. 


THE VEOANDN 

A magazine Issued at the end df 
every and month under the auspices of 

H. H. Shri syumkaraehaiyi of l^oibapixr 
containing original articles on the 
Bhagawat Gita and Pedant PhiUsopJI^. 
Annual Subscription Rs 8 ; 12 sh. 

Manager, Vkdantin, 

Kolhapur City 


HAHNBMANS 

BE ATALL BALM 

Scienti/ic KxUrnal Rtmtdy. 

For all Achr^ and PaiiiK Kecointnended 
by Mfilicii! Men. 

Price /Ix. ;x. pgr pot Pogietgeg^xtra. 


A BOON TO THE SUFFERING AND THE SICK. 
THE CUREALL APPARATUS 

OR 

TrMtineiit without Modlcatlon, Oporatloa 
or Diet Roatrlctlon. 

Hig^hly recommended by medical men for 
RlN^umatisot, Obcsi';; M.daria, Kidney, Liver, 
Blckw, Slcm mid K\e diseosea; and for all female 
complamla. lUieOirated booklet of full description 
With tesiimoniab sent free. 

'THB CUREALL OATHOLICON CO., 

San Thome, Medra*. 
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SOUTH INDIAN /HAIL” 

Established 1887 
OF 22 YEARS STANDING 
Published every Monday at Madura 
The “South Indian Mail" is the 
cheapest and one of the most useful and 
Inspiring English Weeklies in India and 
the best Medium for Advertisements. It 
is being conducted not as a meafis of 
livelihood for anybody but simply and 
solely to serve the cause of our Mother- 
land, It is the paper for men of moderate 
means living in up-country'. To make 
it so we have now reduced our sub- 
scription so low. We call upon our 
countrymen to kindly extend to us their 


Why not take our Cones 
pondence Course of Ancient, Modern 
and up-to-date methods in 



MESMEBISM, PERSONAL MAGUBT* 
ISir, O0CT7f.T THEBAPEAUTIC8, 
MI^PBEADINa, TELEPATHY, 
WILL-POWER. OLAIB- 
VOTANOB, 


patronage. 

Subscription Inoludinff Postage 

Rs. Aa 

Annual ••• 4 

Half-yearly ... ... a 6 

Quarterly ... ... 13 

M R— Subfloripticn stviottp payable 
in advanced 

. Pot Particulars Please Apply 
Manager^ South Indian Mail” Madura. 


ac. 

This is a system that will revolu 
tionise the career of any mar^ and will 
turn a life of mediocrity into one ot 
success, is above all price and value. 
Apply for Prospectus and Testimonials 
of successful students. 

THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE. 

TINNEVELLY, S. INDIA. 


' Please mention Tl|i:d^4^A^VN when writing to Advertisers. 










or the address of 
where he lives so 
may be sure of 


^ ASpiual subscription for the 
of TiiK Maca- 
2110: isl R i* fttid that lor the &fperiar 
Mdttim is R ' 4 ^ Foreign sutecrip- 
lions are 5;. and 6s. respectively. Single 
copies are priced at 4 annas^ (Popular 
Ed.) and 6 annas (Superior Ed.). 
Studeots* Ckmeessiim 

Students may get the Popular Edi- 
tioif at the concession rate of R a 
a year. Indian Students in Foreign 
Ijinds — R 2-12 or 6d. 

A student who wishes to get the 
concession is required to state his inten- 
tion distinctly in the order, otherwise 
his subscription will be R 3. He 
should mention his class and Schwl 
qr Collegt*, but should preferably give 
his home address 
the hostel or mess 
that the magarine 
destination. 

Period 

Twelve numbers (January to Decem- 
ber) for one complete year make up 
one volume^ 

Subscribers are enlisted at any time 
of the year but they will receive only 
the numbers from January to Pe<emiter 
for one year s subscription. No subs- 
cription will be accepted for less than 
a year. 

Communioatioiis 

Communications of any sort should 
be addressed to the Manager, and all 
remittances made payable to him. In 
all communicauans with this odios a 
subscriber shouid^ive his Roll Number 
(ahich must not be confused with the 
Post Office Registered No. C-428) 
Thq^Roll No. is either printed op the 
address slip or written on the wrapper 
^ our paper. 

Letters Any cottiumiricatkin hf 
post requiring a reply thereto ihust, 
enclose necessary postage stamp ^ A 
stamped reply card. 

Change tj 

may ct^ge their address as 

they would but in eacb case ioibhaiion 
ihpiiild be given at legst imk 

'^‘■fier. 



Ht once send a written oomplwtil fo ^ 
Post Office and write to us. 
is taken in mailing ; soc^pfesfositti 
transit or owing to the carelUssneik W 
the part of the subscriber cannot be 
replaced gratis. 

Letays and Irregultmtifs.---mm- 
cribers whbse copies are delayed in 
delivery are requested* t'l send 
covers to this office previously maditng 
thereon the number of the pai^r 
(month and year) enclosed therein. 
By ibis means only can satisfactory 
invcbtigation be made as to the Causes 
of iirtgulariues. ^ 

Money order & V.P. Systems 

Of the two, M.O. and V.-P. sys- 
tems. the former (M.-O. system,) is 
preleiable. But the Magazine is also ^ 
sent per V -P.P. by this Office, 1/ so 
desued by the substiiber, charging one 
anna extra for any sum not 

c. Our rules for sending a V.-l . 1 . 
ftre as follows .-Fintly, at the time of 
sending a V.-PrP. only one number, 
vtz., the current number, is generaUy 
sent. In this connection the public 
must remember that this Magazine can 
only be subscribed for one whole 
session, w.. horn January to December 
(no matter in whatever month an inten- 
ding subscriber may apply). Then 
when the value of the V.-P. article is 
received, the back numbers of the 
current }ear are sent per Book Post. 
Thus if anyl>ody applies during the 
month of July, for instance, then, 
first, thte July number oniy is ^nt per 
V.-P.P. Then, when this ofnee has 
received the tmlue the V the 
numbers, January to June are wnt per 
Book Post under one cover. J he suc- 
ceeding Atigust to December numbers, 
of course, are sent regularly ev^ 
SimHarfy, if anybody applies 
5 the December number 
V«-P,P., and the pre- 
,0 l^ovember mues of 
io^''uie*nt under one cover 
fgctbte V the V.’P. etrticU has 
hmn tectshted 

Sdbadrib^ a*« warned that in no 
sota^axe back numbma of this Mai^uwoe 

Mft/ess the 'wJue ot idid 

^•^^artidehaabceflieww^d 




|tre pulv 
;^eq«tjisted to 
their name 
for puWioa- 
[k^i in (M Office* 
-4 fyp6 Witten or 
* of the paper. 

!lo retain rticcted 
anied with neces- 
dli^ ^mps ' Contfihwtors aie 
led to get free of eharge, two 
of the numbu tii^ which thetr 
articles appear. 

Advertisernent 

Advertisement (new or changed) 
tor the Dawn Magazine should reach 
this Olfice not later than the x 5th of 
A month to appear in the next ntrmber* 
‘rhe S( ale of charges fo h re 0 Urd in 
full With the advertisement is as 
follows - 
BATES PER INSERTION U Page - 8" x 
Spteial Positivn 

I 4th ci'nr pft^e R 
oiiatovw t> 14' 
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Special Privilege 

l^oT iHRcrtloHli l^k>nitnt in ntc» pi^count 

t 6 l»iUo jMitu 

^ xa OittQ T)jUo 

V<Mrca«r Copies SoppiM Free 
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How to Mako Bo ^ . 
Shoo PoHsh 

\ have just learnt a few i 

MT^in^'J^^ions" hidude best 

i^,X ES,:SA^.4£; 

A pupil -ai «'“ «“ ' . 

nioneymakinii formulas free. 

Apply to Prof. N. C. Du-Awari.is , 

i 

learn the art ! 

of SOAP MAKING 

\1Y ins tructions include also ibe 
in Rs V- (1) H""' ’ 

ooti rtiMH ^ ’ Km, li formula woltn 

XXXXJiX 

for experiments Us. s "UN 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

A BENGALI MONTH LY 

f5l«v *CT 1 < 

’n ' 

c^'?: ’TW ?tr5 ' ' 

5 Lalit pMohan Das Lane, Calcutta 

ADVERTISERS; 

If you want to approach the people 
of MYSORli Stale and the vicmity 
you must advertise in , 

^ “THE MYSORE TIMES 

pmm j-mv 

Kxrellcnt Medium of Aovt., Rate*; 
and SI’KCIMILN on application to 
Manager. 

Subscri I ition Rs. 4-12 a year. 


1 ,- • MV Ceylon Patriot 

forexperimeiits Us. U- only- N<‘«' WEEKLY ADVERTISER 

lirst loo api-licants will 5 '\'Xndcd The only Secular 

r^'‘f {m Mfer in NORTH Ch YLON 

,f not satisni il. ^ Aim :- National I*rogress on Soc^, 

Prof. N. U. Ull..\\\.'\lsl'R-/'>‘^'^'r‘_^ Moral, Industrial. Educational 


OUR STUDENTS MUST REMEMBER 

^::/XTu-Vrc^scriln.onsan 

-e for 

tr t, 7 - Promuily rcniov'cs the pain, 

/Specs' the enlarged she ami slops the 

™ , ! rndia“’ and Bonna'.-R. 5 ;^or 1 . 

'^f^^^ \^~Miabnndhabi:j‘rita\%A wonder- , Straits, Malay, Natal — j /g 
,1 mVdicine to incic;fl.e memory and to | g^t^j Of AdVo^mWlt 


J\ UKi ri LXi 1 ^yxj.y 

Aim :- National Progress on Social, 
Moral, Industrial, Mucational 
and Political Lines. 

B*t»l>|leh*<l 1868 -40 V*»r* OW 

Edited and managed entirely by 
Ceylonese, published weekly at Jafftia, 
Cevlon, circulates largely m Ceylon, 
Inia, Burmah, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay Stales. 

Rates of StttecrlptiOB pa^aole m 


Rates 01 aUDSBnpwutt 
vance, including postage : for Ceylon 
India and Burma -Rs. 5 ; for urope. 




rails, Malay, ixaiai— 1«. 3/, 

For Rates of AdvoPtisement please 
apply- Only approved adverUsements 
will be published. 

J.WKNiA \ A. CANAGARATNAM 
Ceylon j PropHdor 
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ARYA PATJilKi^ The. tahopc 

'AfTR 0 I-< 56 ICAL BUREAy,.Pwir. & C, 
Mifltirji »«>; A.» Katmter, E-il- Ry* 
BANERU * BROSm K; M., BMk-seUm, 
Bublimrsf &»f., Shambazar, Cal. 
BATUWALtA, Di-. H. L., MttBcfnes, 
Dadar, Bombay, 

BENGAL CHEMICAL & Pffi,. Works 
L d., 92, Upper Circular Rd, Cal. 
BHARAT MAHrLA.J?rw|r<i/’t fl, lustrated 
menthfy, Wari, Dacca 
^BOSE & Co,, K., Bofiki, Badiitbagan, Cul. 
BRAHMAVADIK PRES.S, Book-sellers, 

. t4 Baker Street, M.ADRAS 

BXTDDBIST SOOIBTT of Great Britain & 
Ireland, 46, Great Russel St.„,London,W.C, 

CEYLON PATRIOT, Wtiekly^ Jaflfna. 

DEVALAYA, Keli^ous Society^ a Monthly 
Orgofie, 2 10- 3-2 Cornwallis, St., Cal. 

CUREALLfCATHOLlCON Co., Madras 

DEVANAGARA, Polyglot Illustrated 
Monthly^ 85, Grey Street, Calcutta 

ELECTRICITY, Guide to Y. Paul ^ Co. 
17, Kapalitola, Cal. 

GANESH & Co., Publishers Madras 
NlBXBASTHA, Bmgali lliustruied Mon- 
thly^ En tally, Crdcuita 

HnrotJ PHARMACY, Ayurvedic Chemi- 
cals and Drugs. Sumangal, via Kauklif^i 
HINDUSTAN CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES, 30 Bowbaxar, Cal. 

INDIANA, Monthfyy foi, Cornwallis'', Cal. 
INDIAN DAILY NEWS, Cal. 

INDIAN ENGLISH, by G. C. Whitworth 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL , CONFER- 
ENCE, Publications of, Amraou 
INDIAN PRESS, BooJk-selkrs, Allahabad 
JNDIA PRESS„ Mighr^lOss Printing at 
• Price, 24, Middle Rd. Cal 

INDUSTRY, 3 D, Mahanlal | 

Mttra'Lrt Cal '4 ■ 

. BmgaHBitd^si Monthly 

■■ ' f 


; : WORitiD' 

, 'l^ABukOAR. S.' C, 

.M;UKER|r'Ca,.K. 'L'-Ss^es^l^^fi^ 
: ' iW'Jreet^ Cal. ■ ■ . ,/'5j 

MUSLIM 

MUSSALMAN, iVtsklf, Cal. ' ' ,* 


NATE.SAN & Co., C 
PuMisherSf &^C^, 

NATH A Co., T. 1C : Plf^c Tome, 
kuranda 

NAVA-VANGAj Peng 
NEWSPAPERS Lfl, /;Wi?/v AlkbaWdt j 

ORIENTAL CHEMICAL 
Baditrbagan, Calcutta . 

ORIENTAL SOAPS, Goabagan, CalcutU 
POST CARDS, 4b, Box 363, Calcutta , 
PRABUDDHA BHARAT A, Monthly^ 
Lohaghat 

PRATIBHA, Beng, JlPMorUhly Dacca 
PRATIBASI Beng. Monthly. Baranagore 

RAMICRISHNA KATHAMRITA Pt 
J V R r/5, Bengali, 24, Jhamapukur, Cal 

RANGANATflA ROW T. C., elected 
Fellow of the Association of Book'-heeping. 
Teachers, London 

SHORTHAND JOURNAL, Indiem 
Kumbakonum 

SIDDHANTA’ DEBPIKA Sahki $14 
dhanta Monthly, ChooUii, Madras, N.C. 
SILK PrrAMBAR Co., Dealers in BM 
goods, Benares City 

.SOAP— K. Moolchand Semi, Peshawar. 
SOUTH INDIAN MAIL, IVfthfy 
Maduta 

SRINIVAS VARADACHARI k tO* 
Book-scllers,^c., Mount Road, Madras 
SUBBAROY. P., Ayurvedic MecBcines 


SUBBAROY. P., Ayurvedic Medicines 
Porto Novo, 

TARA AGENCY, Books, Lahore 
TEACHER, Monthly, Dinga ^ 
TELEGRAF^H, Weekly, Calcutta ^ 
JiMP:S OF ASSAM, Weekly, Pibrugatit 
UTSAB, Beng. Monthly, tteiigion 
l6a, Bowbaaar St., Cal. ^ 

YEDffi MACAXINK Monthly^ %mi% 
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jrCKSr OtJTt JUST OUTt\ 
«ADYINO »ACB”~ 

HOW DYING Y 

BY 

KislioHIal Sarkar M. A., B. L 

Vak't, High-oourt, Calcutta. 
B^M«naiini&UR»rLt.M If. R. Hakerjt's 
“A DYING RACE”- 

Contains an elaborate review of the 
Moral, Social, and Economic condition 
of the Bengali Race, with exhaustive 
quotations from Census reports, Govern- 
ment Medical leports, and authoritative 
works on Science, Philosophy and History 

Populai edition.— As. 8. 

Superior Edition in thick Anti(|ue paper 
and nicely bound. --As 14 . 

IHSNI JAIimill’S MIMAIISA 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Mimansa System of Inteipretation 
of the Hindu Law. 

Royal 8vo pp. 576. Nicely bound 
Price Rs, ,10 
HV 

KISHORILAL SARKAR, H. A., B. L 

Vakil, Iligh-court, CALCUTTA, 

The first of its kind. 

The grandest work of lesearch in the 
domain of Hindu Philosophy. For the 
first time the invaluable treasure has 
aMMMtred before present-day world from 
oMtvion of centuiies* Highly spoken 
of by- EAstem and Western Philosophers 
l,a^yi$rs^d by the Press, 

rmitwity bf Calcutta has atvarded 
tH^ Tagore Law of Rs* KMNO to the 
signal sneceaH in hk attempt 

To b« 



tHi Hfimu sYsnm 

SSJIENCE AHB Ait, , . 

and Edition Crown hvo. 
bound, pp. 214 lU iMk * 

BY 

KIthortlal SaHter n,hMJk 

Prof, Maxmulleriit Hia bpah 
krishna : H(a Ufa end Sayia^a" af^a ,• 

“This difference between Shakily (deviU* 
tion) and Gnana (knowledge), b 
treated by Kishonlal Sarkar m his interest 
ting little book. “ The Hindu system df . 
Religious Science and Art, Calcutta, 1898* 

‘ Gnana * the author 5?ays, secs with a 
telcsci^ic, Bluikti with a TniCros(;c<>pJ^C 
eye. Gnana perceives the essence Bhalkti 
feels the sweetness. Gnana discovers the 
supreme Intellegence, Bhakti reciprocates 
this supreme Loving Will/* j(page94.) 

’i'he ^Pimi£r says —It ^ill not only be a 
key to*the understanding of Hinduism but 
a key to undei stand the basis of tire reli- 
gions of the world It lescues the great 
univeibul piinnplcs of religion from the 
chaos into whu h they are usually thrown 
by superficial contioversialists and sec- 
tarian bigots. 

Dr. Hubble Sohhidan of Hanover, 
Germany says :-~ 

“ The treatise is a vefy valuable hand- 
book fcjr practical students of Indian 
philosophy, and serve for its application 
to 01 din, try life and to higher aspirations” 

r/ie Amrita Bazar Patrika aaya 

u * * # '{-fiQ jjQojf n,ay be regarded 
as a key to the understanding the vari 
ous phases of Hinduism on a rational basis 
# ¥ The Chief merit of the author 
consists in his being able to show, in a 
pci feet logical and argumentative manner, 
that Hinduism contains within itself tire 
highest revelations of Rationalism and 
Emotionalism, Um highest 
which can he obtained through the kifej- 
leet and tlie heart The auUoT" has 
expiesscd his ideas in simple andt%orou$ 
language : and even those m imper^ 
fectly acquainted with the iEngiish 
will find no didiciuty in und^tanding mh 
theme of the book. ' * 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR* 

THE HINDU SYSTBII.Of, 

uoaAL eciB^e^; ; . : 
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ADVERTIsi^'' 

w 

WE NAVA-VAN&A 

• OR THE NEW BENGAL 

JPublishcd Weekly in Ikn^uU frp^i 
Chandpur^ a .M(^sl y. 

Tmde-Cmtn in ^att JRdf^dl ^ , 

« # Qmum Tknu(gk0M 

# ^ mmn »im im» 

SUBE MEMUM JSS^geHlt':, 

CUtTIVATB TRADK IN ltAStJfc».|r/ i' 
BENGAI, AND ASSAM » . ,. 

Terms lodef<fcte ;. • 
ANNUAL SUBSCRifimN 0U* i 
Pep eopy TWO PICf^ ; * i V 

Apply To 'MANAiaE!R-^lA¥A*1MJ(^< 

Ch?in4pttr A-. 



THE PAWN magazine A WERTISER ^ 


tRAIN YoOR 

MEMORY 

Learn to grow more brains. 

I ean you more ?>rains to think 
with, can help you lo learn a lesson in a 
cjuarter the tmte you usually take, can 
make you a brilliant scholar or a clever 
business man can give you a strong posi- 
tive will send for KKEE book “A’* on 
How to (.»ro>v'^ Brain (enclose one anna 
stamp only) to Indian Branch Bairds 
School of Mental Development, Box 
Bombay. 


Try <md test before you buy. Free 
sample on receipt of one anna postage 
stamp. 

Dr, S. K. BURMAN’S. 

NERVINE TONIC PILLS. 

KNIiRCV TN liVKUV ))OSI-; ' 

Composed of soluble I'liospborus Dumuna, 


r kkc -rosT dAitiat 

For Half Ann® 

Address : Post Box 363' r C ALCPTTA 

■ — 

Our CorrespondeHce 
Courses of lessons lit 

Hypnotism, j Mmonerlsiii, 
Phrenology, 

Person&I Mngne* 
tlsm, Telepathy, 

Will-Culture, 

Psychometry, 

PRICK, Rs. 7 ; 



Mind Beading. 
Oeeult BeaUng, 
Clairvoyaace, 
Spiritualism, Yoga, 

Sn. 13 . (foreign) 


The iodtan Academy of Science. 

Kt.'it«.,rATTAM, TintteveUy 


Strychnia etc 
in carefully| 
b a I a n c ed 
pr<^portitjn s : 
these PilU 
foi ii) an ad- 
miral lie Vi- 
tal i.scr and 

Tonic lt>, the 
system, both 
general and 
0 i. p c c i a 1 
They hracc 
up the exha-^ 
us tod nerves. 
Give tone to 


relaxed muscles, and exalt the brain [wwer. U 
. ytW need nerve tonic, spinal tcnic tuid bIo«Kl 
tonic you need these at once, for they resttne 
the feeling of well-being to a remarkable e.xtenl 
Df, Bttrman’s Nervine Tonic Tills are indis* 
I’mEablc if your system is run tlown you are 
mentally depressed ; if you are inca|jable of 
MURtained efh>rt wtd look dull gnd feel limp and 
languid. 

''fin thcRC dayR not only personii in high life 
but busy megfehaivta, over-worked scholars and 
poor students# an eijtmlly subject to Ncr- 
votia Debility and I>r. Burman's Tills are re* 
liable remedy for it, Thue flies, do not wait 
;^)1 to-morrow or later if your c^e needs Dr 
Burman’s Tills take tp-d«y and tp recover 
- ypur vitality. Re i per phial <»f Jo . 
l*ack and Tost 5 Anna.^^ , 

bLDttfindhv'f:- , 

''asp ^ 


THE BHARATI 

(The Premier Illustrated Bengali Monthly 
Magazine) 

Jidited by 

MRS. SVVARNA KUMAKI DKVl. 
Elaborate Arrangement for thfe 35tli year 
Excellent Illustrationa, 
Interesting Contributions 
Variety of Selections. 

All the leading writers oi , day will 
contribute ; all the rising artists will 
favour us with their pictures j well-known 
lifterateures have been engaged for 
cutting selections from the leading 
journals of the world. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 3*6 only 
For terms of Advertisement please appl'«^ 
to Manager,-— 

Old Balligunge Eoad^ Calcutta. 


USEFUL BOOKS 

Modern iMter Writer (gthjEdtttan) 
—with 635 letters. Useful to every 
man for daily use. Re. i ; po$l anna. 

Treasury of Phrases and Idioms^ 
( gth Edition) Explained and iUustrar' 
ted with sentences Rs. 3. post 3 as. 

Everyday DoiMs odd piffkultks (in 
reading, writing and speaking the Engiish 
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PART I : INDIANA 

MARITIME ACTIVITY AND ENTERPRISE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
INTERCOURSE AND IRADT BY SEA WITH CHINA-IX 

{Contumtd jto^u f^p i h) i ^ ’ 0/ S pftuiiij, / jn numbu of fhi^ joiifnal) 

THE EMBASSY-SYSTEM CONTINUED ACCOUNTS OF INDIAN MARITIME TRADE 
WITH CHINA: 1100 1700 A.D. 

1. IntpodUctory State of the Commercial Relations between India and 
China* 1100 1300 AD 

In siiii pu \ 1 iiH nuinlx I * ol tins Jnuin il v c t;[a\c on the ba»is 
of CMihiife cl iixL^'l fi )in f him sc (IvnistH hi tones and otlu r ithable 
sitiiccs, an icl )unt >f th e iili i r inni icid f \pc(lilions s( nt out from 
Indn to ( him dui iiij^ LMituiit nuriflv the ptiiod bcfpnnin^ 

Ipvith the liist ccntni} l ( ind cndyi^ vilh the (lo‘‘Cof th( eleventh 
J^turyAt) We pio[)o.r m th pn -.( nl utml^ to bnn^^ down the 
rn'iiiitivc t ^ tli^ Mid of th (MiitiMTlh cMitui) Al> nxIikIt iv\ the 
commMicement of ipiriol ^ tiansition i tiu hi toi^ of India hoi, it 
was at tins cntieal period tl I the I uiopeans nude then \va) on tradinj^ 
missions into Indian watci and siiccccdi d in j^^raduallv t ^tablishinj; 
tfaemselves as a ^rovvin^T fi un and f\M) wn slin ^ away fioin the hands 
of Asiatic traders — Indians, Arabs. a» ’ ( hinea — almo’-t the entire trade 
of the East 

Of the commercial dealings between Indi i and ( Inna daring the 
twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth centiir \vt have no contem- 
porary record in the Chinese annaK But the cycat Venetian traveller, 
i^larco Polo, who was m China at the end of the thnt^^nth century and 
who visited many of the ports of Southern India, speaks enthusiastically 

^ Visti the Februai), Hay, At^Just and bepternher, 1911 nuiubeis of thl« 
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of the flourishing condition of the trade between the two 
countries. There is clear evidence that the profitable China trade which, 
as w'e have shown in a previous number {Dawtty September, 1911, 
pp, 129-132), the Cholas of Southern India carried on with China at the 
end of the eleventh century, continued to be carried on during the 
following centuries, although it is, no doubt, reasonable to assume that 
owing to internal troubles which marked this period both of Chinese and 
of Indian history, the Indo-Chinese trade suffered considerable inter- 
ruptions. ^ In India, this was the period of the Muhammarlan invasions 
and of consequent bitter struggle between Hindu and Muhammadati ; 
while in ('hina it was one of political revolution marked b)' the invasion 
of the foreign Tartars from the steppes of Mongolia and their supplant- 
ing the indigenous dynasty of the Sungs.^ It is clear, however, that 
as soon as the Muhammadans were well established in India and the 
Mongols were firmly seated on the Dragon Throne, commerce resumed 
its old course — and as the accounts of Marco Polo show — with scarcel}* 
abated vigour. Kublai Khftfiy the great Mongol b'mperor, made great 
and continued efforts to establish trade-relations between China and 
other countries of Asia, but as he insistc^d on carrying on trade in 
acccu'dance with the Chinese method of wliat wc have already describerl 
in |)revious numbers as embassies," f he was not ve(?y successful 
excej)t in India and in some Indian Statics in the Malay Archipt^lago, 
where the [)eo[)lc who had got accustomed to the Chinese method since 
the first centurv' readilv' welcomed his “ envo)-s " and respiindod to 
liis proposals. Sir Meni*)^ Yule, the great Dnglish geographer, writ^js 
in his Ctithav iifid the ITje Thither (vfd. T, j)p. Ixxvi — Ixxvii) : “We 
hear from Marco l\>lo of some part of the intercourse which Kubla^ 
Kban endeavoured to establish w'itli western countries of Asia, 
his endeavours are also specially mentioned in the C'hinese a 
Unfortunately, he and his officers seem to have entertained tlu Chinese 
notion that all intercourse w’ilh his (empire should take tiic form of 
homage, and liis attempts that way in Java and Japan had no very 
r satisfactory result. Put he is said to have been more fortunate in 
1286 with the kingdoms of Mapeul, Sumimtala, Siimenna, Sengkill, 
Malantan, Lailai, \avang and Tinghoeul. Of these the first four are 
almost certainly Indian. The rest of the names probably belong to 
the Archipelago.” 

1. (icn^hiz Khan, th^ great Mongol leader, invaded China about the beginning 
of the I3tb century (1206 A. n.) and ever since portions of China were being added 
on to his empire until 1259, when Kublai Khan ascended the throne, the whole of 
the Chinese Empire passed under his sway. Vide Encyclopcpdin Britannicay nth 
edition, vol. VT. p. 197, 

f Vide Dawfty February ancJ May, 1911 numbers. 
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II. Commercial Expeditions to China f!pom Southern India in the 
Thirteenth Century A,D. 

/V ^^^nlh, the celebrated French missionary and historian, 
inenticms in his great work, IJistoirc General de la China (General 
History of China Vol. IX. p. 415), that in 1283, cnvo} s from the Indian 
Kingdom of Kiulan (modern Quilon in Travancore) arrived at the 
Chinese port of Cliwan-chii (or Zailott), briiiging presents of various 
rare articles, including a black ape as big as a man, and that the Chinese 
ICmpcror had three times sent thither an ofTiccr called Yano' Ting-pi? 
M. Pauthier, the great French scholar from whom we I^ive largely 
(luotcd in the coarse of this series of articles, has extracted from the 
Chinese annals of this period, some rather curious details of these 
commercial expc litions sent out from this [)art of India in the form of 
embassies.” In the Chinese accounts the king of the country is styled 
Pinnti which is evidently a corruption of Venadan which was 
borne by the kings of Quilon, and is also still applied to the 
Rajas of Travancore who superseded them. ® 

]\1. Pautlpcr also mentions several “embassies” which passed in 
1280 and the fullow'ing years from the South Indian kingdom of 
Mii-pa-rh or ?f(hil)dr to the (.'hinese Court. Maabar is also mentioned 
in the Chinese annals as one of those foreign States which sent tlic 
so-called “tribute ” to the Emperor, Kublai Khan, in 1280. Among the 
peculiarities of the Kingdom of Maabar, the Chinese annals mention 
five brothers who were joint rulers of the country and also they name 
an envoy Chanialatin;^ (or Jamaluddin) who had been sent from 
^?faabar to tile Alongol (Jourt.‘ This Kingdom (^f Maabar is not to be 
confounded with modern Malabar, for the former was the name given 
by the MuhamrnadaiH at this time #to a tract extending from Ca[)e 
murin Nellore and corresponding roughly to what is known as 
the Coromandel coast at the present day. 

The narratives furnished by the Arab and Pcy;-sian Muhammadan 
historians of this period, ’' ho wrote very comprehensive accounts of 
Muhammadan enterprises in all parts ' of the world, contain descrip- 
tions of many Indian provinces, and they fully corroborate the accounts 
given in the Chinese annals of the prosperity of the South-Indian ports 
and of the flourishing sea-borne trad About the maritime trade of 
Ma'bar, we take the following account, from the celebrated Persian 
history commonly known as Tarikh-i-Wassaf swx\\.K.^\\ about /300 A.D. 

2. Vide The Book of Sir Marco Polo translaftd by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, 
k. K., c. n., K. C. b, i.; third edn., edited by Hoiin Cordicr, vol. M. p. 378. 

3 Ibid., p. 378 ; and Relations Politiques etc., by M. Paulhier, p. 603 et seep 

4. Vule'b Mano Polo, vol. 11. p. 337. 
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by Abdulla N. Wassaf of Shiraz. He says :— »** Ma*bar extends in 
length from Kaulam (Quilon) to Nilawar (Nellore), nearly 300 parasangs 
along the sea-coast ; and in the language of that country the King 
is called Devar, which signifies ‘ the Lord of Empire.' The curiosities 
of Chin and Machin, and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, 
laden on large ships which they call Junks, sailing like mountains 
with the wings of the winds on the surface of the water are always 
arriving there. The wealth of the isles of the Persian Gulf in parti- 
cular, and in part the beauty and adornment of other countries, from 
Irak and K^hurassan as far as Rum (Constantinople) and Europe are 
derived from Ma’bar, which is so situated as to be the key of Hind.” ® 
The great Muhammadan historian, Rashiduddin of Persia, in his 
monumental work, the famiuUTawarikh, completed in 1310 A.D., also 
gives an account of the abounding trade and prosperity of the 
Kingdom of Ma’bar in almost the same words as Wassaf. He writes, — 
Ma’bar from Kulam to the country of Nila war, extends 300 parasangs 
along the .shore. Its length is the same. It possesses many cities 
and villages. The King is called Devar which means in the Ma’bar 
language the ‘ lord of wealth.’ Large ships, called in the language of 
China, Junks, bring various sorts of choice merchandise and clothes 
from Chin and Machin, and the countries of Hind and Sind. The 
merchants export from Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic rbots ; large 
pearls are brought up from the sea. The productions of this country 
are carried to Irak, Khurassan, Syria, Rum, and Europe. There are 
two courses, or roads, from this place : one leads by sea to Chin and 
Machin, passing by the island of Silan (Ceylon).”" 

The facts of the joint government of the country by five or more 
correctly four brothers and the sending of a Muhammadan envoy , 
from this Hindu Kingdom are explained by the following extract frojM 
the Tarikhd-WassaJ Abdulla N. Wassaf. Speaking about 
he writes : — “ A few years since the Devar was Sundar Pandi, who had 
three brothers, each of whom established himself in independence in 
some different countr)^ The eminent prince, the Marzban of Hind, 
Takiiiddin Abdur Rahman , whose virtues and accomplishments have 
for a long time been the theme of praise and admiration among the 
chief inhabitants of that beautiful country, was the DevaPs deputy, 
minister and adviser and was a man of sound judgment. * ♦ He gave 
orders that whatever commodities and goods w'ere imported- from the 
remotest parts of China and Hind into Ma’bar, his agents and factors 

5, F/V/<r translation in Elliott’s History oj India, vol. III. p. 32. The full title of 
Wassaf s book is Tazjiyatul Amsar wa Tajriyatul Asar or * A Ramble through the 
Regions and the Passing of Ages.’ 

t b. Translation in Elliot’s History of India, vol. 1. p. 69. 
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should be allowed his first selection, until which no one WRS allowed 
to purchase. When he had selected his goods he despatched them 
on his own ships, or delivered them to merchants and ship-owners to 
the island of Kais, There also it was not permitted to any merchant 
to contract a bargain until the factors of Malikul Islam had selected 
what they required, and after that the merchants were allov^d to buy 
whatever was suited to the wants of Ma*bar. The remnants were 
exported on ships and beasts of burden to the isles of the sea, and the 
countries of the east and west, and with the prices obtained by their 
sale such goods were purchased as were suitable for the ho^e market ; 
and the trade was so managed that the produce of the remotest 
China was consumed in the farthest west. No one has seen the like of 
it in the world.” ^ 

III. Commercial Expeditions to China fk^om Southern India in the 
Fifteenth Century, A.D. 

Some passing references to a few embassies which were des|>atche(J 
at this period from Southern India t(^ China are found in certain of the 
Chinese annals dealing with accounts of similar expeditions ‘ from the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. Thus, the history of the Ming dy- 
nasty rela^ps": — In the winter of the year 1416 Malacca, Calicut and 

seventeen other countries, sent envoys to court to carry tribute ; when 
they left, Cheng Ho was ordered to go with them in order to bring pre- 
sents to their princes and chiefs.” This Cheng Ho was a high officer at 
the Chinese court at the time of the Ming Emperors of China and was 
%Qnt on several expeditions to India and other countries with a view 
to extending commercial relations between those countries and China, 
pn one or other of these occasions® he visited the Indian Kingdoms 
Bengal, Calicut, Cochin, Soli {i.c. the Chola country), Cornari 

Comorin), Coilan, Cail, Ceylon, etc. 

Another mention of ‘‘embassies” from Calicut, tllape Comorin, Cail 
etc., is found in the same history of the Ming dynasty in connection 
with the history of Java. It says*^ : — In the intercalary sixth montli 
of the year 1436 A.D., the envoys of Calicut, Northern Sumatra, 
Cochin, Arabia, Cail, Aden, Horitius Dsaffar, Cornari and Camboja, 
were ^ent back, together with the envoys of Java, and the Emperor 
gave a letter to the King of this country of the following contents ; 

‘ You, Oh King ! have never been remiss in performing the duty of 

~ • 

7. voL III. pp. 32-34. 

Translated by W. P. Groen veldt in his Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
M 0 fac£^ Yide MUceUemeous Papen.relating to Indo-Chitia^ 2nd series, vol i. p. 169. 
9. Mdf p. 164. . 
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sending tribute in the time of my ancestors, and now that 1 have come 
to the Throne you have again sent envoys to Court ; I am fully con- 
vinced of your sincerity. Now, in the reign of my predecessor 
(1426-1435), Calicut and ten other countries have come to bring tribute, 
and as your envoys are going home I have ordered those other envoys 
to go with them. I expect 3'ou will treat them kindly and send them 
back to their respective countries, in order to carry out my benevolent 
intentions towards tliose who live far away.” 

IV. Commercial Expeditions to China from Muhammadan States in Northern 

India: 1300 1700 AD. 

(A) 

The embassies or commercial expeditions which wc have referred 
to in the previous section were sent out from the Hindu kingdoms in 
Southern India whicli Iiad not yet passed under the Muhammadan 
sway. We shall now sliovv that the Muhammadan kingdoms of 
Northern India, notably Bengal, were not slow to take advantage of 
this lucrative method of trade with<China. In fact, the Muhammadans 
in their country of origin, Arabia, had long been familiar with this 
Chinese method of international trade ktiown as the system of “ embas- 
sies.” For, in the ninth century A.n., two Arab travellers yho visited 
Cliina found their com[)atriots occupying a special quarter at one of 
the Chinese ports, and thence forward they had been gradually increas- 
ing their trade with China, until at the period we are referring to they 
had almost entirely ousted the Hindu merchants of India from their 
long-continued supremacy in the eastern seas. The proselytising zeaf 
of the MiHSLilmans had converted to thefr faith most of the Indian 
colonics and places of call for IndiaiS vessels on the route between Indi 
and China. So that the fear of contamination with the Muhamma 
and the difficulty of obtaining on the route ^provisions and .sup 
sanctioned by Hindu customs made sea-voyages more and mcie Unpo- 
pular with the Hindus. The result was that, as wc have seey above, 
fwen at the ports in the Hindu Kingdoms of riidia (c/, th^' case of 
the Hindu kingdom of Ma’bar), it was the Muhammadans who 
were generally controlling the oversea trade. I bn Batuta, the Arab 
traveller who visited Southern India about 1342 A.D., thus speaks of 
Calicut, which was at the time under a Hindu King and was a famous 
p^rt : — “ We next came to Kalikut, one of the great ports of the District 
of Malabar, and in whith merchants from all parts are found. The 
greatest part of the Muhammadan merchants of this place are so 

10. Vide RdiUion Voyiiges faiies par ks Arabs ct ks Rersam tians tlndc 

y J. T. Reinaud. 
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wealthy that one of them can purchase the whole freightage of such 
vessels as put in here, and fit out others like them/**' 

(B) 

Of the Indian Muhammadan embassies to China of which we 
possess accounts, tlie first is the ill-fated expedition of whicl^ the last- 
mentioned author, Ibn Batuta himself, was in charge, and which, though 
rather of a political nature was not, we suspect, entirely free from com- 
mercial associations. In 1341-42, the Mongol Emperor, Shunti, had sent 
an embassy” to the court of Emperor Muhammad Tugtlak at Delhi, 
requesting that he should be permitted to rebuild a Buddhist temple in 
the country about the mountain of Kora, that is below the Himalayas, 
A return “ embassy ” with very rich and abundant presents was sent in 
1342 A.D, by Muhammad Tughlak in charge of Ibn Batuta, who was 
at the time employed as an officer at his court. The “embassy” 
travelled by land to the neighbourhood of Goa where it took ship and 
vo}’aging along the coast of Malabar reached ('alicut. There a number 
of Chinese vessels were appointed to carry them to China. These vessels, 
however, with all the rich presents and the officers of the Emperor in 
them struck on the shore in a storm and went down, Batuta, however, 
was on shore at the time and was thus saved. But his personal property 
though put into a separate vessel which survived the tempest, was lost 
to him, the vessel having left for China without him. Batuta sojourned 
in the neighbourhood and in one of the Maidive Islands for some time, 
and thence passed by sea to Bengal. From the Bengal port of Sonar- 
^gaon he set out in a large merchant vessel bound for Java and finally 
went thence to China.*^ 

<C) 

\Ve now come to the commercial expeditions which went out 
fiym Bengal to China regularly from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century during the reigns of Ghiyasuddin, Saifud<tin and other Maham- 
mad^ rulers of Bengal, In the course of our first article on “ Ship- 
Building and Maritime Activity in Bengal” appearing in the Januiyy, 
1911 issue of this journal, we have given a detailed account of some 
“ embassies ” sent from Bengal daring the earlier period of Mahomedan 
occupation in India and we shall not repeat what we have already men- 
tioned. We shall here only refer to one embassy not described there. 
The German savant, C. Lassen, says in his Indische Alterthunukunde 
(Indian Archceology), vol. IV. p. 891 : — ‘^he Emperor Jongda or 

II, Vide The Travels of Ibn Ratitta translated by .S. Lees, p, 172. 

la. IHd^ pp. 150-200. Voyages d Ibn Ratoutuh edited with a FVench 

translation by Defremcry and Sangi^inetti, vol. iv. pp. 1-300. ^ 
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Kzng-tsu of this Ming dynasty, who sat on the throne from 1463 to 1484, 
received in the year 1469 embassies from Peng-ko-lie or Bengal and 
from other foreign countries.”^* 

From the middle of the fifteenth century to the end of the seven- 
teenth, these embassies to China apparently continued to be sent out so 
late as 16^. Thus, — ‘‘the Dutch envoy Nieuhoff was presented at Peking 
along with an ambassador from the great Mogul, at that time, Jahangir ” 
{Cathay and the Way Thither by Sir Henry Yule, p. Ixxv). We have 
not, however^ succeeded in laying our hands on any further documen- 
tary evidence. But the above appears to be sufficient for our purposes ; 
for it goes not a little way to shew that the whole period of the two 
centuries ending with the seventeenth was presumably a period of 
continued intercourse between India and China on the basis of the 
politico-commercial system of “Embassies” which was the only system 
recognised by the Chinese Court. 

IIaran Chandra Chakladar, m. a. 


WANTED A NEW POLICY : THE GOVERNMENT AND 
INDIAN CRAFTSMpN 
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Our beloved King-Iimperor, then Prince of Wales, while visiting 
Mysore about the close of January, i()o6 expressed himself in feeling 
terms with regard to the present inferior position occupied by Indian 
craftsmen. — “ I am very glad to be associated with this industrial e 
institution and to have an opportunity of showing my sympathy with 
the artisans of Mysore and of India. The Princess of Wales and 
myself have greatl)^ admired their work at various places on ouij| 
journey, and I am heartily in favour of any movement that may eit 
tend to improve th^ handicrafts of India or raise the social posi 
of the artisan. Wc have seen much of the arts in India, but ,j(iave 
seen very little of the artisans ; and I am special!)^ delighted take 
f>ftrt in any ceremony which may lead towards the amelioration of 
one of the most deserving and most important classes of tbe Indian 
people,” ^ We referred to this declaration of His Majesty’s views in 
our article on “ The Personality of our King-Emperor,” appearing 
in the January, 1912 number of this Journal and we drew also the 


13. Translated by the writ(jr of the article from the original German. 

I. This Speech was delivered on 30th January, 1906 by His Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales, in reply to an Address re^d out by the then Dewan of Mysore, the 
late "Sir Krishna Murti, on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Chamatnjindra Technical Institute^ Mysore. Vide the issue of the EngHshtnan for 
January 31, 1906, and also the Daily News of the same date. ' 
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reader*s attention to the further and most recent and no less fm|M>rtar^ 
declaration of His I(nt>erial Majesty on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the new Capital at Delhi (tsth December, 
1911), which ran in these words It is my desire that the plannltig 
arid designing of the public buildings to be erected (at Delhi) 
be considered with the greatest deliberation and care, so that iwjw 
creation may be in every way worthy of this ancient city.** 

We pointed out that the new architectural works that are to be 
raised at Delhi will give an opportunity to the Government t# carry out 
one of the earnest wishes of the King-Emperor, — ^namely, to “ show 
sympathy with the artisans of India” — we are quoting His Imperial 
Majesty’s own words — if instead of the European style of designing, 
the Indian style be adopted at Delhi in connexion with the new build- 
ings. We are exceedingly glad that this point has been clearly brought 
out in two Letters which have since appeared in the columns of two 
leading London dailies. One of these letters appears in the Dtily 
Chronicle over the signature of Mr. ^Ramsay Macdonald, M. P,, the? 
leader of the Independent Labour Party in the House of Commons, 
who visited India about two years back and who having been officially 
elected to jpreside at the last Sessions of the Indian National Congress 
held at Calcutta in December, 191 r ^as only prevented from coming 
over by a great bereavement. Iiy his l^ter to London Daily 
Chronicle^ Mr. Macdonald refers to jfhc preien^ policy of 

the Government of India vvhich fts wdi(^|^’iirufi^ 

^presses his anxiety that the /fej^icreatiln!*>' at Delhi may not fall 
below the level of the indig^ftvd^^usf ar^^ w^ks whi^ still adorn 

j|Ae ancient and beautiful cit^^-^lot Demi. SaJs /(irMacdonald — 

a political move, the retrfoval of th^ Delhi may be good 

or may. be bad, hut it is to be lj|8^a'that th^very greatest efforts 
will 9b made to prevent the destru^on of the ychitectural beauty 
and tn^ historical feeling of the place by those ugly erections in 
which tft British Government in India appear to delight to do its 
work... .(lastly in their barbarism are oitr deeds in desecrating* 
Delhi, but recently we have Tried to atone for them. O.u* white- 
washed barrack-rooms are still che^-by-jowl with som^ of the finest 
pieces of Shah Jahan architecture, but whoever stands on the walls 
of the fort and is not moved by the grouping of minaret and dome 
around him» by thoughts of what has take^ place at his feet, by the 
beauty'of the marble and sandstone work blazing in the sun close 
by /hiitii is a poor p’eature. But ts the English Government to guard 
oir the ciiy or is rt to^irulgarlsc it ? We shall have to build 
elerka^d our staffs. Are we to take C^cutta * 
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with us inspite of our moving from the Hooghly to the Jumna? 
Heaven forbid ! The precious stones have been picked from the walls 
of the palaces, and Lord Curzon tried to restore tliem. That was 
bad enough. They jar upon you as you stroll past them now. And 
yet you understand why those knotted Persian letters carved In the 
marble of the Hall of Private Audience tell you: — ‘If a paradise be 
on the face of the earth, it is this, it is this, it is this.’ It will be 
very easy for the Government to dispel the illusion of this paradise 
by some o[j its Simla architecture.** 

In his well-known, recent work, “The Awakening of India” (1910), 
the result of his Indian tour, Mr, Ramsay Macdonald thus exposes 
the Public Works Department architectural policy which he would 
be glad the Government should revise in connection with the proposed 
erections at Delhi: “The Government has no Oriental imagination. 
It is dull and utilitarian, economical in its idealism, and extravagant 
only on its monetary side. When at last Lord Curzon began to talk 
of art it was as a vulgar Philistine. He has been described as a 
builder of Rhine castles at Simla and a patcher-up of ancient Mogul 
palaces. He chose restoration instead of preservation of ancient 
buildings, and, consequently, whoever visits places like Delhi, Agra, 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and similar shrines, has his sensibilities jarred by 
patches of new masonry, painting and inlaying in imitation of the 
old that has gone. By good luck, some of his work is worthy of un- 
qualified praise. What he has done, for instance, to the Shah Jahan 
marble summer-houses on the bund of the lake at Ajmere must b^j 
praised without stint, but there he could do little meddling. He simply 
cleared away English debris in fche shape of buildings.... But onc^ 
again it can be claimed that a few Englishmen redeemed our repum, 
tion. Men like James Fergusson, General Cunningham, Sir G^rge 
Bird wood, and finally Mr. Havell must always be thought of Jwhen 
Indian art is mentioned. Moreover, when driven' into a cor"%r, we 
may defend ourselves by this thought, that the whitewash cP ' British 
Philistinism laid over the palaces of Delhi was not so dest^ctive to 
Indian art as the fanaticism of Aurungzebe.** (/did,, pp, 216-218) 

II 

(A) 

Mr. E. B. Havell, cwhose labours in the cause of a better appre- 
ciation and better recognition of Indian Art both at the hands of the 
people and the .iGovemment are beyond all praise has also come out 
^ith a timely letter of warning in the columns of the X.ond<H} Tinusi 
In that letter Mr. Havell puts the case for a revistcfn of Goveroment 
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architectural policy in a vivid light and we make no Mpok^ fo# 
reprinting the letter almost in full It will be noted that in our articte 
on the Personality of our King-Emperorf we quoted this authority in 
support of our observations on the need for adopting the Indian style 
of architecture in connexion with the proposed works at Delhi, and 
made clear our grounds for holding that this course if pursuid would 
be wholly in consonance witli the intentions and injunctions of our 
beloved King-Emperor. Mr. Havell writes to the Times as follows : — 

** Sir, — The transfer of the seat of the Government of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi offers a magnificent opportunity for British rulers of revising their 
artistic policy and of removing an incubus which has pressed sorely upon 
Indian art ever since Great Britain assumed direct responsibility for the 
Government of India. Judging from my long official experience and from 
the character of some recent public utterances by Anglo-Indian departmental 
experts, the opportunity, like so many others, will be allowed to pass over 
unless, it is pressed upon the attention of the Government of India in time, 
and the Public Works Department will for an indefinite period maintain its 
attitude of Philistine indifference to the in^^rests of art. 

When the headquarters of the Public Works Secretariat are removed 
to Delhi it will begin, architecturally speaking, with a clean slate. It will 
leave the commercial atmosphere of Calcutta, with its shoddy imitations of 
European architecture — its bastard Gothic and emasculated Italian Renaissance 
— and find itself in the heart of Hindustan, where the artistic traditions of 
Indian building are still, for all practical architectural purposes, as much alive 
as they were when Akbar, by calling into the service of the State the skill 
•f Hindu temple-builders, gave Saracenic architecture in India a wonderful 
new impulse. It is not only that at Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur-Sikri, and else- 

» Public Works architects will be able to study the finest models 
design, but that the Depslrtment will have at hand, all over the 
ovinces, Cental India, Rajputana, and *the Punjab, numbers of 
iter-builders, passing rich on forty nipees a month, who, Fergusson 
ould teach more of the true art of building %han could be learnt 
e text-books of Europe. t Illiterate, no doubt, they are; but so 
The Public Works Department, by its boycott of them and of 
has prevented them from learning much of modern EurqpeA 
constructional methods ; but, on the other hand, the Departmental buildings 
are no more free from constructional faults than they are satisfactory from 
the purely aesthetic standpoint. They might be improved as much in 

* Vide January, 1912 number of this Journal. 

t Vide pu 475 of Fetgusson’s History of Indian Snd Eastern Arckiiecture (i 399 
editido) where the .a^uthor writes a$ follows ” One was in course of construction 
when 1 was there in 1839, and from its architect 1 learned more of the secrets of 
art as praedeed in the Middle Afps than 1 have learned from all the books 1 have 
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construction and technique as in design by a more general employment of the 
simple but sound building-traditions of India, ^^ hat modern European 
architect will deny that one of the first principles of sound architectural 
practice is to use to the fullest extent any local traditions of construction 
as well as design ? The Indian Public Works officers, with a few bright 
exception(> have always acted on an exactly opposite principle — to ignore 
entirely all local Indian traditions and to use only foreign architectural 
ideas, imported materials, and as far as possible imported workmen. 

Lord Curzon, who did so much for Indian art through the Archaeological 
1 )epartment,r attempted to make a new departure in Indian official architecture 
by appointing [irofessional European architects in place of the self-taught 
architects of the regular Public W^orks servire. 1 'he result, unfortunately, 
has only been to discourage the few officers of the old service who have done 
excellent work for Indian art, and to give a fictitious sort of justification for 
the departmental theory that the latter is dead, or useless for modern practical 
purposes. It is only useless so far as the Public Works Department, which 
has a practical monopoly of architecture in India, will not or cannot make use 
of it, 

I venture to think that, if lA)rd Cur/on could have foreseen recent events, 
he would have accepted the advice I tendered him with regard to the ill fated 
Victoria Memorial in ('alcutta and gi\en a great impetus to the revival of 
Indiitn art by having an Indian design prepared by the profession il European 
architect in collaboration with the best Indian master-builders. The reason 
which l.ord Curzon gave for following a different course — that Calcutta was a 
European city | and therefore an Indian style would be unsuitable — will not 
apply to the many important ])ublic buildings ^^hich will be required at Delhi 
by’the transfer of the seat of the Imperial Govcinment. 'I’he Government of 
India has now a wonderful o[iportunity for showing its practical symiiathy with 
Indian art, and for setting a good example to the Indian Princes and aristocracy 
in regard to architecture,” 

(B, /. 

In conne.xion wTth the concluding portion of Mr. HavclPs /ppeal 
to the Government of India for a reconsideration of thei^'Vpresent 
i^rchitectural policy which is unmistakably non-Indian, in ttvour of 
a more national Indian policy, we desire to reproduce pqSions of 
an article on Indian Administration ami Arts and Q'afts in 
India contributed by the same authority in the Hindustan Review for 
April, 1909, India has even now an immense advantage over 
Europe in having a still living national art. The wave of com- 
mercialism which iti the? last two centuries has swept over Europe, 

{That is to" say,— a c/Vy ntHh potitico-cowmerdal traditions. — Vide 

32-3^ of January, 1912 number of this Journal, where the full meaning of iht 
tphrase 13 brought out-^£ditor. 
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carrying away all but a few . feeble remnants of the 
traditional craftsmanship of the Middle Ages, has not yet entirely 
overwhelmed Indian Art Art in India, especially in the Norths is 
much more real and living, less artificial and exotic, than it is in 
the great art-centres of Europe. India needs no art school 
museums, picture and sculpture galleries. The descendant# of the 
irchitccts who built the Taj Mahal, of the Court painters who 
executed the exquisite miniatures which are the delight of modern 
:onnoisseurs, of the craftsmen who decorated the palaces of Jahangir 
ind Shah Jahan, and of the engineers who constructed •their great 
public works, still carry on the traditions of their forefathers. 
And throughout the villages of India there are still handicraftsmen 
—weavers, cotton-painters, potters, goldsmiths, brass-smiths, wood and 
^tone-carvers, etc., whose skill of hand and inherited craft-traditions 
represent a natural source of immense industrial wealth, which in 
Europe is being revived artificially by an elaborate and costly 
system of teaching in art schools, by museums, art-galleries and .schools 
of handicraft.’* ^ 

Mr. Havell deplores the architectural policy of the Government 
which has been quite unsympathetic to Indian art-traditions and in his 
Times Letter, as also in llie article from* which we have just quoted 
prays for the reversal or at any rate a modification of that policy. He, 
like Mr. James Fergussoii, holds to the view that India could still 
rival her great architectural triumphs in the past if the cruel and sense- 
less official boycott which our administrative .system imposes upon 
our master-builders were removed.” For, says he, “ the Indian ma.ster- 
builders finds all approaches to ^lucrative employment barred to him 
^rougbout British India and in many of the Native States, unless he 
aobndons all the traditions of Indian craftsmanship and becomes a 
meqbanical copyist of the regulative European ^lepartmental designs. 
It is^hiefly through this official neglect of Indian Architecture and 
conteimt for Indian Art that the Indian aristocracy now fill their 
palaces^itli tenth-rate European pictures, instead of employing the 
Indianwtists, descended from the Court painters of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shm Jahan, to decorate i}n€\r ckitrasalas or picture halls with splen- 
did fresco-paintingS; as they did in the day^ of the great Mogul.’’ But 
notwithstanding this, Mr. Havell is not forgetful of the great, out- 
standing fact that if the living Indian master-builders find employment 
anywhere ^ India, it is in certain backward Native States which still 
to the 'traditions of the past. “ For, where do the Indian master- 
bnitders Who uphold the sg|endid traditions of Agra and Delhi find 
employm^t and encQUragcinent? Not in British India, where ^ 
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have made monopoly ; but in the few “ unprogressive.” Native States, 
which still value their past artistic traditions.” And again, in his Lec- 
ture on the Uses of Art delivered at Calcutta in December, 1905, on 
the occasion of the Anniversary meeting of the Chaitanya Library of 
this city, we find Mr. Havell speaking as follows : — “ The descendants 
of the itfchitects who showed such -remarkable constructive invention 
and skill still practise their art in Rajputana, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, and are only prevented from rivalling the great achievements 
of their ancestors because they are allowed no opportunity of doing 
so, except S'n a few of the Native States in which the blind imitation 
of debased European art has not yet become fashionable. Fergusson 
admitted ihat he had learnt more from these men of the principles 
of architecture as practised by the great architects of mediaeval 
Europe than he had gained from all the books he had read. Yet 
these are the men who are ignored by Indian Universities, excluded 
from the system of Public Works and neglected by their own country- 
men, because they are supposed to be deficient in practical knowledge.” 

‘Ill 

The importance of the Government setting an example of true 
Swadeshi to the aristocracy of the land by adopting and emphasising 
the need for adopting, as 'far as may be, Indian architectural styles 
in the Imperial city of Delhi cannot be overrated. Mr. Alfred Chatter- 
ton, the industrial expert of the Madras Government in an article on 
the Art Industries of Southern India in the Hindu newspaper of Madras 
written so far back as September, 1910 speaks of the vitalising impetus'^ 
imparted to craftsmanship in Mysore through the employment of 
local craftsmen in connection with thf construction and decoration of the / 
New Palace of the Maharaja, Says he : — “There is not the slightest 
doubt that the determination of those responsible for the buildin^f 
the New Palace at M^^sore to have the work carried o\it by the* c^fts- 
men of the State has done much to place the art industries of MP^’sore 
on a new footing and give them a new lease of life. There # 7 much 
thitli in the contention which has been put forward that the d^adence 
of Indian art-industries is due to the neglect of Indian ar^tecture 
and to the adoption of purely utilitarian ideas in regard to both public 
and private buildings, since the former were placed under the Public 
Works Department Even in the Native States where the old regime 
is to some extent still kept up, the demand for the services^ the local 
craftsman is- not what it used to be, owing to the general? prevalence 
iSt the idea that it is a mark of enlightenment to prefer Western 
laethods of decoration” ^ 
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The influence that may be exerted by the Supreme Govern^# oA 
the tastes of the wealthier classes of the country, by its deddnirg' tib 
build their own buildings at Delhi not According to the time-hoh^ft^ 
traditions of the Public Works Department of the Government but 
in consonance with the artistic and architectural and imperial traditions 
of the Imperial city is bound to be very great. For as the s&t of the 
Government, say what people may, Delhi is bound to rise in time to 
.most imposing proportions. Being in the political focus of the counfry, 
it will attract to it the leisured cla.sses from all over the country, and, 
more than ever Calcutta did, the visitors from outside India, There 
is even in Calcutta a very large number of residences maintained for 
Rajas, Nawabs and Princes, who occupy them for only a few winter 
months so as to be at the headquarters of the Imperial Government. 
It is probable that these residences will now be given up and that most 
of the owners will provide themselves with others in Delhi. Further, 
“there is certain to be a legion of Chiefs from Central India, Rajputana 
and the Panjab who will, now that the Viceroy will be in their midst 
and in a climate that suits them, also^provide themselves with residences 
at Delhi, Already there is the rumour, if we are to believe the StaUs^ 
man newspaper of Calcutta (January 21,1912) that ** the building of 
the new Capital at Delhi is not to be confined to Public Works Depart- 
ment effort, for applications have reached the Government of India 
from most of the Ruling Chiefs for sites for houses they propose to 
erect there.” If this be so, we expect to see in a few years an enormous 
ffashionable city established, composed of the elite of India. And 
further there is not the least doubt that such of the European community 

S I bask in the sunshine Viceroyalty will as.scmble there for 
portion of the plains Season which we note is to be extended 
seven months. The responsibility; therefore, of the Govern- 
>sing the right architectural policy in ^connexion with the 
dons at Delhi is very great Not only could the Government 
I independent efforts give an enormous and beneficial impetus 
i craftsmanship through the grand opportunities afforded liy 
•r of the seat of Government to Delhi, but what is not less 
it could indirectly, bjt the example which it would .set by 
adopting Ii^dian Imperial traditions of ^chitecture to the greater 
magnates and Chiefs who would be attracted to the New City, multiply 
a hundredfold its capacity for ameliorating^the condition of the exist- 
ing Imasteilbuiiders of the country, for architecture is still a living 
nA^nal in India. 

^ It is 4^r« therefore, great inipetus to the loyalty of the 

masskBa Ql%dia would, be^loipartodl if the Government should bS 
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persuaded to initiate or associate themselves with the kind of movement 
adumbrated in ourEmperor’s Speech at Mysore on 30th January, 1906, 
namely, a movement wliich may either tend ini}>rere the handierafte of India or 
raise the soeial position of the artizaii,’* for, in the memorable words of His 
Majesty the artizans of India represent ‘‘ one of the most deserving and 
most important classes of the Indian people,” and the amelioration 
of their Condition is indeed a great part of statesmanship. Now is 
undoubtedly, for the Government, the time to revise their architect 
tural policy and to bring hope and comfort into the hearts of many 
millions of Indians whose works are honoured and appreciated by all 
true lovers of the beautiful and the spiritual, but who lie low and 
obscure in # corner hardly able to eke out a living, or raise their head, 
because of the repressive artistic policy which has been in the ascen- 
dant. ** We have seen much of the arts in India, but have seen very 
little of the artizans’* — such were His Majesty’s pathetic words 
littered on 30th January, 1906 at Mysore, and it is idle to delude 
ourselves with the belief that the Indian inaster-buijders and other 
artists, whose forefathers were highly honoured and rewarded by the 
Mogul Court now repose gratefully on the Hessings of British Rule 
and never feel resentment in finding themselves reduced to the status 
of day-labourers under the present system ? What a magnificent 
.opportunity there is at the present day for our greater statesmen in 
India to bind and conciliate Indian Sentiment and raise the loyalty 
of the masses to a fervent pitch of adoration for the British if 
the architectural policy pursued by Akbar and Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan were restored and India once again set along the pcjths of her 
ancient traditions of art and craftsmanship ! 


THE LIFE OF A GREAT RELIGIOUS TEACHER OF 
MODERN BENGAL 

AS PRESENTED IN A RECENTLY PUBLISHED BENGALI WORK 

[ Communicated] 

Note uv the Editor : — We have much pleasure in making 
for the following contribution submitted to. us by a correspondent n 
connection with a ^ery recent book in Bengali by Sj. Jagadbarohu 
Maitra under the title of Pkabhupada Bijay Krlshna Gos\vtb” * 
The present article appears to be based mainlv upon thcrabove- 
rfcentioned book, although there is evidence that the writer/^as also 
drawn upon another work in Bengali dealing with the samft subjeCt 
from the pen of Sj. Bankabehary Kar f which was publish^ about a 
year back from Dacca. The two books have features whiett^ may be 
said to be characteristic. Sj. Maitra 3 work is that of a d&ciple and 
constant companion, an^ written from the orthodox of view ; 


♦ To be had of the author at 21, Annadaprosad Bandopadhyaya.|<^ne, Bhowa- 
j^pur, Calcutta. Price. Rs. 2 (cloth-bound). 

“ f To be had of the Bharat Mahila Steam- Machine Press, Wari^ ’^^)acca. Price 
i-i2'(^oth-boiind). / 
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while Sj. Kars work which also on the whole is a very conscientious 
production, is written from the standpoint of an outside observer wh'ise 
sympathies and instincts are partly Hindu and partly Brah mo. We 
desire to recommend both books to the notice and care of every 
educated Bengali, for we feel convinced that the invasion of Western 
materialism which is already upon us and which it shoulcj|| be the 
common endeavour of every spiritually-minded Indian to combat, is 
likely to receive an effectual set-back if our Western-educateil Indian 
brethren, who are the products of the European movement which is 
playing havoc with Indian spirituality, be persuaded to 4 r\\\k intue 
deeply and freely at the fount of inspiration and life afforded by the 
lives of those of our Teachers who have beep face to face with the 
Divine, and whose influence is not exhausted by their withdrawal 
from our midst— who, in truth, by their superior might continue to 
guide and direct, even as the\' have done during their lives on earth, 
the thoughts and actions of those who look up to them for guidance 
and help in a spirit of loving humility and patient watchfulness. With 
these words we desire to commeti(| the following to the notice of the 
readers of this Journal. 

I 


It is a^great pleasure to the present writer to place l>efore the 
readers of the Ma^^aziuc some of the salient features in the life 

and character cf a great religious Teacher of modern times, only recently 
gone, — as presented in a recently published book in Bengali entitled 
# BRAiniUi'AD.A BijaV Krisiina Goswami ” by .Sj. Jagat J^andbu 
Maitra. This book gives ample evidence of the feelings of reverence and 


adoration which Goswami Prabhu was able to inspire in those who came 

B idiate care and attention, (ioswami Pr.ibhu was born 
ous full-moon night of the scoond of August, 1841 in 
ne of the greatest spiritual leaJer.s of latter-d i)’ Bengal, 
clvaitacharya of Santipur in the dTstrict of Nadia, the 
»d and coadjutor of Sree Chaitanya, four centuries ago. 
irt of his life relates to the period of .studentship, 
fithi (indigenous Sanskrit College) in his own native 
the Government Sanskrit College at Calcutta, and lastly 
Medical College. The biographer relates that in thj 
was appointed a preacher of the Adi Brahmo .Samaj at 
harshi Devendra Nath Tagore, under whose leadership 
mself to the preaching of th? Brahmo cult in and near 
5>v 3'ear.s after (1866) there was a .secession from the Adi 
, and the Brahma Samaj of India was foundecr under 
of Brahmanan^a Keshab Chandra Sen, who found 
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Sree Bijay Krishna bis right-hand man in all matters connected with 
the propagation of the faith. Soon after there was another secession, 
thi.s time from the Brahma Samaj of India, and the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj of Calcutta was founded in 1878. It is needless to enter here 
into any detailed or any consideration of the circumstances that led to 
the establishment of two new Brahmo Samajes in the course of less 
than a quarter of a century, but we find Sree Bijay Krishna Goswami 
always a tower of strength to Iiis party by reason of his burning zeal for 
religion, his transparent honesty and sincerity of purpose, and his utter 
selflessness. 

And now came the greatest turning-point in his spiritual career; 
for towards the latter end of the eighties of (he last centur)' he had 
begun to realise that the methods of sj>iritual discipline as promulgated 
by the Ikahmo Samaj were not such as would ultimately enable him 
to realise his heart’s wish,- the coming face to face with the great 
God. And so at last we find him in 1883, receiving his Initiation and 
Illumination from his tiurudcv— a great known as Param- 

hansji who was born of Panjabee ^Brahman parents and was a resident 
at Afanasn-S(uvvftr in 'Fibjt. It was at a hillock which 

is in the neighbourhood of Gaya, that Goswamiji received his Guru- 
Mantram, and one immediate result of his Sij/cti-Snnr/itfr was that 
(joswamiji fell into the state of Sa)nadhi (spiritual trance and ecstacy), in 
which state he rcmaii;cd for eleven days. J^y the command of Param- 
h'ansji, (Joswami Prablui was still to retain his old connection with the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj as a preacher for a few )c.irs longer. Th^ 
respect shown by him for Hindu gods aiul goddesses, and especial!)' his 
open declaration that Decksha or initiation b\* a Sad-Ciurii, was a 
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been related by the biographer in considerable detail, and this forma 
the most important feature of the work under notice. The Guru’s 
life at Brindavan, — at the Kumbha-Mela in Prayag (Allahabad),-— at tlie 
Gandaria Asram at Dacca, — also at Calcutta, ami, lastly, — at Puri 
where his last days Avere spent are i-elated with a wealth of detailed 
incidents which are a revelation to most of us steeped in tlie^mire of 
western materialism. At Calcutta, Goswamiji one day went with a num- 
ber of disciples to see the late Maluirshi Devenclra Nath Tagore, leader 
of the Adi Bnihmo Samaj\ The latter embraced Gosvvami Prabhu 
with a fervour of emotion and blessed his disciples who had accompanied 
him. On that occasion, the Maharshi addressed the following words 
to the Goswami Prabhu. [The biographer relates that he was, as a dis- 
ciple, one of the company] — “ Your sight to-day reminds me of the days 
of the ancient Risliis. Ju.st as they used lo go about accompanied by 
their disciples, so \'ou, too, have come here with your disciples. The 
object with which )'ou had joined the Brahmo Samaj, has been fulhlled. 
You have been blessed with the sight of God. I'hese disciples of yours 
will also eventUHlly bj blessed and wiH attain to the Lotus-Kcet of (iod 


through your grace. You are a very much de.serving subject and entitled 
by your .spirituality to ri.se high. So, could there be any doubt that 
you shoukt have been blessed witli God-vision ? The capacities that 
fit one to realise God — all of them arc present in your case. A good 
family, a good education, good company, a good occupation in life and 
a true Spiritual Guide (who himself has seen God) and the reading of 


^ood Shastras — these are the chief means whereby one may attain to the 
sight of Gocl, and you possess every one of them. When you have received 
Deekska (initiation) from a proper Acharya, it was natural that you 
^should realise God.” When Gosv^^ami Prabhu was about to leave the 
aharslii, the latter addressed the following words to Goswami Prabhu’s 
oi^ples ; “ My children, you have taken refuge m,him with a view to 
thel^ God. Never give up this refuge. You must never think that 
the ^^nnection with him is of this world only— thJ?t that relation will 
the disappearance of the body. Your relation with him is 
ternal. Death cannot sever this mutual relation of your.s. He 
you through time eternal along the path of Dharma, holdiitj^ 
e hand. Under his guidance, you will advance eternally 
ath of Dharma.” GoswAmijf on another occasion went to pay 
the Maharshi who was then living at Park Street, Calcutta ; 
words that fell from the Maharshi’s lips, were those con- 
well -known .sloka — 


staunci 
The ea! 
at a ('hi 
town, till 
at the Caf 
year 1863, 
Calcutta b 
he devoted 
Calcutta. 
Hrahmo Si 
the leaden 
i 


Inslation of the alwve sioka : — 

Thee, O Urahniaibya Deva, O Friend of Kiuc and Brahmatias, O 
i^orldi Kmhna, Q^^Govittda I 4 bow to Thee again and again 1 • 
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The biographer has written a very interesting chapter on “PiTfiJ' 
or a visit to the holy Trayag or Allahabad on the 
occasion of the Kumbha-mela, which is |)erha[>s the greatest religious 
congres^ in India with a history dating far back into ages gone by. 
He has given a running account of some of the great leaders of the 
religious orders who had made their homes at the Mela for about a 
month or more with their disciples. Among them were Sannyasins, 
Vaishnavar, Nanak- Panthis, Dadu-Panthis, Kabir-Panthis, Garib- 
Dasis, Aghor-Panthis, Gorakhnathis and other orders of Sadhus, and 
the author has referred to the religions conversations held among them 
at the Mela. Goswami Prabhu was one of the spiritual leaders who 
with his disciples lived with the Sadhus and the leaders of the 
different religious orders assembled at the Mela, and was accorded by 
them a high place in the great gathering. The biographer makes 
meiUit)!! of the following great leaders who held Goswami Prabhu in 
the highest respect and were frequently found in his company ; — 
Mauni Paba, Bholanand Giri and Amareswaranand Puri of the 
Sannyasi order ; Kathia Ram Uas Babaji, Chhota Kathia Baba, Narsing 
Das Babaji or Pahari Baba, Kshei)achand or Arjiin Das Babaji of 
the Vaishnava order ; Gambhiranath Babaji of the Gorakhnathi order ; 
Rangia Baba of the Nanak-Panthis ; Dayal Das Baba of the Garib- 
Dasi order, and others. 

The biographer relates certain characteristic incidents falling under 

the latter part of Goswami Prabhu’s life which require to be mentiondJ 

here. In his asratn or residence at Dacca, Calcutta, or Puri there 

was every day a large concourse of disciples, friends and visitors 

coming from far and near, and they were at all hours welcome. 

of them had to be fed and the feeding was on no meagre s«:ale^n \ 

so the daily exp^iditurc ran up to a high figure. And G^hu 

l*rabhu had no funds of his own. His whole resource was deowl.” * 

on God ; and so he never felt worried about the expenses, pbove- 

<;iever ask anybody, whether disciple or outsider, for help of was also 

whatsoever; and yet he was spending freely a considers^ subjeeJt 

money every day to alleviate distress or feed those who caju about a 

It happened that in 1891 Goswsmi Prabhu intimated to/ may be 

that he would for a time go and live at Calcutta. He wa^ciple and 

at his Gandaria Asranj. at Dacca. Some of his discip/f of view ; 

there might be difficulU' in meeting the expenses in a cxiw — — 

, „ ^ F. ?rane, Bhowa- 

especially as Goswami Prabhu was constantly feednr^: 

' making presents to Sadhus and others. So these disc|^l^](>acca. Price 

from amongst theitiselves a sum of money which, they, 
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their first experience), would meet a month's expenses of their Gutti 
here. What actually happened, however, was that the ex|>crtscs in- 
curred by Goswami Trabhu far exceeded tlie sum collected by his 
disciples, and these expenses were met as usual under Divine dis[)en- 
sation. One day, while at Ptin\ Goswami Prabhu received the Divine 
Mandate to celebrate a great Danasagtrr (THf^TTUT) which cotisisted in 
making gifts of cloth, metallic utensils, coins, etc., to all who might be 
in need and would come to receive tlicm. The news soon sprtsad far 
and wide and the biographer writes of the distribution ojT gifts being 
conducted on a right royal scale to all and sundry, and it is reported 
that a sum amounting to Rs. 50,000 was thus spent. 

IV 


Goswami Prabhu was a Sad^Guru, — One who has seen God and is 
in constant touch with Him, receiving orders from Him and doing 
nothing but carr^'ing out His mandates and wishes. The Divine Mission 
with which he was entrusted, during the last period of his life, was 
to take unto the Divine fold men ajjd women who were fit to be so 
admitted. It was thus that a large number of men and women, of all 
creeds and castes, came to be his disciples, I 'or, the biographer men- 
tions one^ distinctive fact connected with this matter, which was that 
a man’s belonging to any particular creed or sect or caste was no bar to 
his receiving the Sad/tan or the spiritual initiation at Goswarniji's hands. 
Goswami Prabhu used to say: — “Just as the water, the air, the rain, 
the sun, and the clouds serve under God all equally without making 
anjr kind of distinction of caste, vurNa^oY sect, and between high and low, 
so the Sadkan or spiritual discipline by which (Jod is to be realised, 
not intended for any particular caste, varnn, or sect. A Mahomedan 
►uld follow the injunctions of the Koran, a Christian could obey the 
mandments of the Bible, a Sakin, a Sah'a, and a Vnishnava could 
the injunctions of their respective Shastras,'r-and so each pursuing 
special religious convictions, could receive the Sadfian or the spiri- 
ipline w^hich would enable the devotee to reach God.” And so 
his disciple.s are found men of different creeds, faiths and se?ts. 
he Sadhan to which we have just adverted, there were certain 
les of conduct upon which Goswami Prabhu would insist more 
me of them were : — (i) To avoid intoxicants, nor to eat meat, 
r medical advice. (2) Never to take food which is uchchhista 
other’s mouth) except that of i^aipints’ which is (sacred), 
parents as visible Devatas, (4) To avoid backbiting, (5) To 
utk (6) To establish godly relation.s between husband and 
pay pro(>er rei|>fccts to all Sadhus and Bhaktas whether 
Chiliiitian, Saiva, Vaishnava, on Sannyasm, ^c. 


of 
the 
the 
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(8) One may cultivate the Sadhan referred to without in any way con- 
travening the rules and laws required of the follower of any particular 
faith : for the Truth — the Real Dharma will undoubted!)' reveal itself to 
the devotee who has b-en practising the Sad/intt, 

V 

Lastly, it is necessary to record (joswaini Prabhu’s teachings on 
the dififd'ent stages of spiritual growth of the human sf)ul. These 
stages arc flistincl and are five in number: h'irst comes the stage of 
morality ; the secoral is the stage of Sadhnn or of spiritual discipline 

after initiation by a competent Acharya. The third stage is the 

stage of Brahma-Darshan. The words of Goswami Prabhu arc explicit 
on this poiiit.*^ “ When the human soul (jeevatma) first meets the 
Supreme Soul ('Paramatma) it forgets itself. Wh^t is present to it is 
only the presence of Brahman. When a i)article f)f w'ater enters the 
boundless ocean it secs on!)- tlie eternal surging waves encompassing 
it on all sides ; and while so surrounded it sometimes rises iio and 
floats on the surface and sometimes goes dowm and disappears in the 
waters beneath. But never does the human soul (Jeexatma) cease to 
exist.” ^ 'J'his is the first stage on the upward ])ath of the liberated soul 

— the stage of Brahma-Darshan (‘ar’ar^Wir) or the Realisation of Brahman, 
The second stage leads the aspirant stdl higher. No longer over- 
w'hclmed by the presence of the Brahman, “ the human soul (jeevatma) 
realises the Siq)rcme Soul (Paramatma) in itself,” and “feels itself 
guided by an inscrutable Pow’er, every single limb and every single 
part of it pervaded, and impelled by that Power. This stage is the 

stage of Atma-Darshan ” more f)rc)perl)’ the stage of “ ^'oga,” 

in the sense of union of the Jeevatma wn'th the Paramatma. Then 
comes a still higher and the final stage in which the aspirant establi.shes 
definite relationships with Brahman, coming face to face with his 
transcendental Forms of manifestation and offers Him worship and 
adoration. This Rupa or manifestation is Sat, Chit and ANAND.VMyi 

This stage is the stage of Lila-Darshan 


With regard to the stage of Sod/nfn which, as we have seen 
preceding the stage of Brahma-DaVshan, Goswamiji would insist oi> 
its supreme importance to the aspirant after emancipation. His wor^»^ 
are clear and explicit on tlie question of the importance of S'ld/mn^Xi 
“ The principle of Divine Grace ( ) comes in at a far later 

long as the .sense of honour and dishonour, pleasure and pain. scn^I.” ♦ 
and anger are present, self’effort becomes an indispensable dutvf^^^^^ 
effort constitutes Sadhau, 1 am quite incapable of effort— 7 
expression is onh’ a form of sentimentalism,” * And Sadhd^^ 
proper spiritual guidance, is bound to lead to God-vision, ^.subject 
JhabhiFs words on thi.s point are as follows : — “ It is not a 

is distant from ns, He is always present with u.s. When thf 

mas.s of sins (^^TTftr) is burnt up through Sad/ian, God ij . , * 

becomes manifest like a transparent mirror in wdiich the wholr^*P*® 

— from a speck of dust to whole solar system — becomes / of view ; 


’I he above facts, it appears^ arc taken by the writer exclusively J f ■ - — 
Bchari KaTs work entitled “Mahatma Bijay Krishna (toswami’s l/-anc, Bhowa* 
The inquiring reader' may himself refer to the exact statements in Ja* 

Goswami rrabhii, in the chapter on Question and Amwrm p. 

narticularly to some of the Answers given on pp. 399, ^00, 405 I 
Sook. — itrtJfVw'. 


mnUSTWBS must PRECBD? fscn^At^ BmJCAT^St tM IW&IA 


PART it : TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
“MDOSniBS MOST raSOEOE TBOSKML BDOCATIOI » WOU ” ; 
MR. BAROU) OOX W TBB ADBSTiON 
I 


Mr. Harold Co\, a former Member of the House of Commons, who came 
out to India during the recent Imperial Visit, as representative of an Knglish 
journal, writes a very important paper on W subject of Technical Education in 
India in the columns of the Calcutta Staitsman,"^ Mr. Harold C'ox is a wiilely 
known economic thinker and writer, who* made himself famous by entering 
the lists against Mr. U.ilfour, then Prime Minister, in the early part of 
the present century on the much debated question of Free-trade versus 
Protectirm, — by his most effective Reply to Mr. Balfour's Economic Note\ 
on Insular Fret Trade, Mr. Cox knows Indian conditions also, having 
been on the staff of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh and he 
was valued for his services to the Muslim community. The question for the 
consideration of which he demands public attention may be thus put /r ike 
present Movement for Technical Education wellguided ? His answer is, No ; and 
his chief argument shortly put is— Industries must precede Technleal Instruetlon: 
and his appeal both to the Indian leaders and to the Government is that 


they should recognise fully and properly the great outstanding fact that the 
services of those who receive technical instruction should have to be utilised, 
— qnd this could not be done unless there is a corresponding and propor- 
tionate investment of Capital and Enterprise for purposes of industrial 
development. This view of the matter has also been insisted on by 


Mr. Alfred Chatterton, the well-known industrial expert now in the service 
|of the Madras Government, in tht April, ^1910 number of Science 
“ a Quarterly Journal of Scientific ^V^ork^ and Thought, published 
‘^^^I^Messrs. Murray, Ix)ndon. In view of the need for a proper under- 
situation we give below a somewhat t^ngthy 'quotation from 
the i«hattertort’s article which is entitled The Indian Industrial Problem 
stauncln, SS 3 ‘S 4 ) • — ** technical education in India was 

The ea»ble echo of that raised in !™riand and awakened no response frofi 


stauneW 553-54 ) : — “At first the cry 
The ea»ble echo of that raised in 
at a Cl»ed classes. There was % Mbmand for the services of university 
town, llind they could readily o’>tat™5mployment ; the rest of the country 
at the CalW. All the technically trair* men required for Government and for 
year 1863,% concerns working on moifem lines wen» obtained from Europe; 
Calcutta congenial careers in the administr^ive 

he devotedSp^'**'^^’ learned pirfessioas aftd in the educational insdtu- 
Calcutta. Ik expanding* Ff&i the early nineties onwards, the supply 

Brahmo began excised the demand and year by yearth^ 


Calcutta. 
Brahmo Sa^ 
the ksaderal 
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com{)etition has been steadily increasing, with the inevitable result that attendtm 
has been turned to other spheres of activity. When it was found that a 
university training and' a university degree were no passports to an industrial 
career, a genuine demand began to assert itself for technical education and 
it was soon found that no provision had been made in the country to meet it. 
A few entg’prising youths sought in Europe what they could not obtain at 
home, to meet only with bitter disappointment on their return. Their educa- 
tion in India was found to be an unsatisfactory preparation for foreign technical 
schools; they benefited little by their studies and returned to India com- 
pletely lacking that practical knowledge and experience which are absolutely 
essential to success in an industrial career. Gradually it has become evident 
both to the Government and to the educated classes in India that Industries 
must precede technical instruction and that any industrial development must 
follow on the lines which have been so successfully pursued in the case of the 
cotton industry in Western India, the jute and mining industries in Bengal, the 
leather and cotton trades of Cawnporc and the many miscellaneous industrial 
undertakings which have been successfully established in every province of India.” 


Mr. Harold ("ox’s view is almost identical with Mr. Chatterton*s, for he 
holds that the present denuind for «an extended teclinical education for the 
gentlemanly, educated middle classes as contra-distinguhhed from the hereditary 
artizan population — is bound to prove futile, until and unless the utilisation 
of the services of those who are technically trained is properly^ guaranteed. 
It appears that the authorities since the time of Lord Curzon has been quite 
appreciative of the soundness of the position for which both Mr. Chattertor 
and Mr. Cox plead ; but it is only in the course’ of the last year that th( 
Government of India, feeling the increasing urgency of the problem, has been le< 
to form and appoint an important Advisory Committee of their own educationa 
experts* who has been specially deputed to go about the country obtaining 
accurate information from the proprietors and managers of the existing indus 
trial concerns, private and public, in the country on the question of the presejr' 
and prospective demand for the services of students “ technically trainii 
under Government coi^trol or supervision. It is Mr. Cox^s contention th|hu 
the result of projier enquiries undertaken by Government, the de^l/» ♦ 
technical education for the sons of the Bhadrolog class which, in bis^j^Qy^, 
at present has risen to the demensions of a “ craze,” would dwint^,, 
reduced to natural proportions, and in consequence there would 

• e» 

* Colonel Atkinson, Principal Roorkec College, U.P., and Principal 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, are members of this 
sion. They have been touring about the country and at the present mCiple and 
Calcutta, collecting information from the heads of all important concev of view ; 
tions connected with industrial matters. It is understood that they wilf 
to Madras and South India. The chief object of this roving Coj^wc, Bhowa- 
collect as much information as possible regarding the present 
^jLndians ahd the prospect of fitting them for the posts aimed " fuacca. Price 
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appreciation of the true methods of work in the Inter^t of Ute {ndiiMriHill 
development of India. We zepnat below the most important potdotts of Hn 
Cox’s valuable article. 

II 


“ Since I have been in India nothing has surprised me so i^uch as the 
extravagant importance attached by leaders of Indian opinion to TechnM 
Education. There seems to be a universal belief that technical education 
is a kind of fetish which has only to be set up and worshipped, and 
straightway flourishing industries will spring into being all over India. Even 
cautious thinkers seem to regard technical education as the fust essential 
to the industrial development of the country. That this sudden craze should 
have taken possession of Indian minds is all the more surprising to me, because 
I can remember that when I was in India before, proposals to substitute 
technical for literary education were very properly scouted by Indian opinion. 
To European advisers who somewhat thoughtlessly said : “ Learn trades and 
make fortunes ” — Indian gentlemen replied that there was an immediate market 
at the Bar and in Government service for young men who had received a 
literary education, but there was no si^ch market visible for boys who had 
received an industrial training. Twenty years have r>asscd, but the same answer 
might still be made. It is true that the numbei of competitors for Government 
service an^ the Bar is greater than before, but the prizes arc still there in 
goodly number for the best men to win, whereas, as far as I have been able to 
learn, in the case of technical education there arc practically no prizes at all. 
People say that until India possesses an industrially trained population she 
cannot possess industries. That is a question which I will discuss presently, 
% but it only remotely concerns the parent who is considering what are the open- 
ings for his son. The sensible Indian knows that a boy who has had a literary 


education will have a chance of obtaining a really good position as a barrister 

I t, and that even ifV completely misses these chances he 
find some employment as a clerk or a teacher. But suppose 
ent to a technological college and learnt the technique of 
idustry, what is he to do with his kflbwledge ? Who is going 
ment? It is no answer to these questions to say that tech- 
prelude to the industrial development of the country. The 
lent ; he does not want * preludes to industrial developmcA.’ 

i an anecdote. Some years ago the Government of India, 
een bitten witli this craze for technical education, sent to 
boy to be taught the art of dyeing according to the latest 
in a technical college in Yorkshire. He was a very bright 
td and gave complete satisfaolioii to hi.s teachers. Just as 
studies, a big English firm asked the principal of the college 
em a scientific expert in dyeing. Without any heritatiow 
unended thiJhfoung lildian lad, and the firm, after making ‘ 
engaged »«laty of ;£goo to & fear, Tbafl| 
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not a very princely salary after several years of hard work, but the point of 
the story is that the employment of this young man in England by ’an English 
firm is in no way a ” prelude to the industrial development ” of India, and 
is a very unsatisfactory return for the money whii-h the Indian taxpayers have 
lavished on the boy's education. 


“If ac'yone asks why this In Jian boy finds employmint in England and 
not in India, the answer is very simple. In England industrial development 
has reached a high level, and therefore there is a demand for scientifically 
trained experts ; in India industrial undertakings of the modern type are 
extremely raie, and must remain rare until more capital and more enterprise 
are forthcoming. Industries are not started because a number of class-room 
trained ex[)erts are clamouring for employment. Before an industry can be 
started, somebody must have the enterprise and energy to organise its 
beginnings ; and that somebody must either have capital of Jiis own, or else 
must be able to persuade other people to sup[)ly the cajiital required. These 
are the primary essentials to the establishment of any nesv industry^ and, if 
they can be secured, the remaining difficulties can be faced w’ith some hope 
of success Hut unless the spirit of enterprise exists and capital is forth- 
coming, nothing can be done. In India there is very little enterprise, and if 
capital exists its owners decline to invest it in Indian enterprises. Therefore, 
for the (Tovernnient to spend large sums on technical education would be not 
only a waste of the taxpayers' money, but a cruel wrong to the 
been deluded into acquiring knowledge for which there was no market. The 
matter can easily be pul to a test. Let the Ciovernment, before launching 
out on any big schemes of technical education, ascertain how many firms there 
are in the whole of India who want an expert chemist or an expert 
or any other kind of expert that it is proposed to turn out from the technical 
schools. Let the Governinent further en(|uire what salaries these firms 
propose to pay, and to what extent tluy are willing to employ Indians in / 
place of Europeans. When this information has been collected and publijihejlf 


1 suspect that there will be very little further demand for technical rducatfh 
on a wholesale scale* Jhu 

These considerations, of course, in no way affect the altogetlier ’ * 
problem of providing tuition fur boys \vho look for employment ir/above- 
ofdinatt branches of industry or commerce. There is certain to hyas also 
larger towns a steady demand year in and year out for skilled subject 
for clerks who can write shorthand and use a typewnriter and who Ii about a 
krowledge of the elements of accountancy. Doubtless the £duca|(|YYay be 
rities already have given attention to these points, but when a nativeLjpjg 
talks enthusiastically of the blessings of technical education, ha . 

thinking of something very di^’erent from the training of clerks aii ji 

He has in fus mind the conception that the sons of gentlemen Bhowa- 


A 


a This is ^actly what the ^^overnmeiit of India has at length 
For f^r particulars see pifevious footnote 


)acca. Price 



SWADESHI AHD THE AETftA|>l roPtJLATlOKS OF iHjblA ^ 

school class-room how to hecomc threat cafifatfts of iniosfry. That is At 
delusion. Even in Europe the rchooUrained industrial expert can as riiJlda 
only look forward to a very modest salary as a fjaid servant in stJtnt big 
I am told that in tVrmany first-class chemists are to be had for Uttlc over * 
a yeai. In India, there is not even this outlet for the talents of the 
industrial expert, and a boy who had devoted precious years of his early fife 
to mastering the technical details and scientific principles of some particular 
trade would find when he left school that, from the point of view €f earning 
money, all his time had been wasted.** 


W9ULD SWADBSHI ULTIMATELY BENEFIT THE INDIGENOUS ARTiEAN 
POPULATIONS OF INDIA? ^ 

Views of Mr* Ramsay Maedonald, N. P. 

In his recent much appreciated and very suggestive book, T/ic AuHtkcmng of 
India (Hodder and Stoughton, Txindon, 1910), Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., 
leader of the Independent Labour Parly, who visited India in 1910 and who 
was to have presided over the 1911 Sessions of the Indian National ("ongress, 
expresses the opinion that Swadeshi on present lincK w'ould mainly benefit 
not the great body of hereditary artizans, but only the li)nglish-educated middle 
class people who would be able to e^)loit the former and get rich at their 
expanse. 'Phis point is worth consideiing by all true lovers of India ; for the 
public opinion that at iirescnt makes itself heard, respected and recognised is 
tlie opinion of the great body of middle class people educated on Western 
lines and seeking to find out lucrative o]>enings for their talents and energies. 
The Western educated, modern Indian bent on earning a living, if he is indu.s- 
trially inclined, seeks to pose as the supervisor of labour, and is hardly able 
to value the work turned out by the great body of skilled arti/ans in the country, 
%nounting to million upon million, except as a means of exploitation. He 
would find It more convenient and more profitable to come forward, where 
he is so inclined, as the^ employer of ldb>ur, rather than to form an organic 
|rt of the community of craftsmen, ami^so one result of his eflforts in the direc- 
industrial development would be to reduce the existing body of hand- 
rs to the position of day-labourers or wage-earners merely. And in his case 
the justification for his ( onduct that he could pAt forward is that he is 
stauncWI® new propaganda but is merely being carried along the current which, 
The e.'ui”' West, has already invaded our shores. It is clear that the pre- 
at a sentiment, if it is to prove a source of real benefit to the bandr 

^^^Ipnlation of India, will ha^ to be better instructed and better 
^^'the Indian Industrial Conferences and Industrial Associations that 

at t e a ^ ^ country are worked principally in the interests ,of the 


year 1863, 
Calcutta b: 
he devotedi 
Calcutta. 
Brahmo ! 

the leatkar) 


on of Western-educated Indians who would form no organic 
i^an popuktirm of the land an^ who would not therefore 
[Cause of Indian craftsmanship, but whose vocation would 
tiitiateiy be to exploit the existing artixan population in their 
ith these words of^q^lanatioii we dewe to reprint the felloifing 
Mr^ Kikmsiqr Mgirilopald whose words sbottld inidoubtiedtf 
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carry great weight with our leaders, who had of their own motion invited 
him to the high post of the President of the Indian National Congress, 1911. 

** I have referred to Swadeshi and the hand worker, and I return to it to 
repeat that Swadeshi is not going to carry India very far. As a sentiment it 
is excellent ; as an industrial policy its limits of usefulness arc exceedingly 
circumscribed. It is true that Swadeshi has done something for technical 
educatieft), and that it has tried to encourage some branches of hand-work. 
But, however olTensive the thought may be to the good Nationalist, tho Indian 

Swadeshi Movement is imbued with Western notions of profit, factories, balance 
of trade. One has only to read the Presidential Addresses at the annual Indian 
Industrial Conferences to see that. The President at Surat, for instance, 
boasted that fifteen jirivate banks, five navigation companies, twenty-two new 
cotton mills, two jute mills, and so on, had been set on foot by Swadeshi. 
The Swadeshi which this gentkman voiced 7 vas one %vhich would enable 
him and his class to create an efficient machinery for the exploitation of 
the poor wage-earner, without let or hindrance ly the Government Many 
Indian.s curse Lancashire solely because they want jiowers of exploitation for 
themselves which they imagine Lancashire to possess through the British Go-^ 
vernment. I have come away convinced that ihe industrial future of India 
is assured, and that one of the great dangers ahead— a danger which I think 
some of the sympathetic admini.stralors I met are inclinetl to minimise — is 
an individualism far less controlled than ours ^vas a century ago, armed with 
opportunities of exploitation far more dangerous than ours ever were, pro- 
ductive, in consctjuence, of evils to \he people far more dire, than any which 
we have known, ** Have you ever thought out the consetiuences of Protec- 
tion on India ? '* I asked one of the most eminent of the Nationalist leaders 
in Calcutta. ‘‘ No,” he replied, “ I simply want to get our craftsmen at work 
again ; and so long as Knglish stuff comes into the market that caicnot be done.” 

Have you thought whtlher it would be your craftsmen or your factories 
that would benefit- Ai cither did ? ” I pursued, but he had not.” — (From 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s The Awakening of I pp. 138, 139, 133.) 


That the Sivadeshi sentiment has mostly taken a direction which spells 
ill for the growth »)l a taste for home*made articles of Indian craftsmen is also 
recogni.scd by an industrial expert like ^^r. Alfred Chatterton of the Madias 
Presidency, who enters a v(*ry cogent plea in favour of Indian craftsmanship i 
in his article on the Art Industries of Southern India appearing sometime-'^ 
in September, 19 10 in the Hindu n<iivspnper of Mlidra.';. The Swadeshi sciy 
ment which is avowedly intended to try and cultivate a taste for indigey 
articles is still almost wholly alien in its sympathies and ideals being busy \ 
questions of “ profit, factories and balance of trade,” as Mr. Ramsay Maci*'^ \ 

would put it, and da:s little to help Indian craftsmen. “ The Indianhu \ 

men ”, observes Mr. Chatterton, (speaking with reference 10 his own I^fj ” a 
“are almost entirely det>endent upon Europeans for patronage and 
classes in this country take little or no interest in the trul]P^'^®' 
'^Movement to infuse life and vitality in the arts and crafts of theias also 
It is becoming increasingly evident that but a minor degree of / i.* ^ 

attend their efforts so long as the people themselves hold aloof.” W 
observes that “there is plenty of evidence that the old skill can sj about a 
forth by congenial surroundings and there is not the least dfmay be ' 
craftsmen of to day are in no way inferior to their predecessors/ ^ ^ 

tunately the Swadeshi sentiment at present looks not to 
West for her ideals and ifhe present‘day Swadeshist is sadly v of view ; 
duty to conserve the treasures of inherited skill and aptitude w hf' 
on the ground, while he is busy to identify and incorporate him/^ne, Bhowa- 
kod abandon hnnself to the current of unspiritual utilitariaif 
vcommi&rcialt^m, twin fates that are guiding the West aloog 
V todesteuctiotu Itacca. I'ncc 
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SECTION 1: INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND ALLIED MOVEMEKTS 

(Ntl--S^aa not Avaitahle in tins Number) 


SECTION II : STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

THE ONAM FESTIVAL : THE GBBAT RATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MXLABAB 

(Concluded from pp. 14 S -46 ef Part III of the November, i^rr number) 

IV. OelebraUons (Continued) 

Gamr'> and Dancing 

On this festive occasion both the men and the women of Malabar indulge in 
wious kinds of games and amusements, lloxing is the chief game of the 
nen. At about two o’clock in the afternoon men of all castes, except the Nam- 
iudiris, who are the most aristocratic, are found assembled in the neighbouring 
naidttn to witness boxing or hand to-hand fight ; and out of the assembled 
spectators, the richest and most powerful man is usually selected as the Umpire. 
Another man*is appointed to keep off the crowd from coming too near the 
combatants. Then one of the intending boxers comes out into the arena 
and, raising up his hand, challenges other people to fight with him. At this 
another boxer steps in and accepts the challenge and then a terrible 
t«ind'to-hand fight ensues. If the fight ends in a decisive victory for one of the 
combatants, he is rewarded with rich clothes amid loud shouts of applause. 
If it is a drawn fight, that ^s, if both are of eijual strength and neither of them 
kc^ounced defeated by the other, ‘Loth the combatents receive rewards. 

compete for this reward and it is said that there are many skilful 
the Malabar. 

the tik t prindpal amusement of the females is OnakaS, a peculiar kind of 
stauncf^mmonly practised by the Nayar ladies. At about i v. M. all the 
The eal^ therai (the vilbge of the Nayars) assemble together in a certain 
at a C'l\hi5 Onakali is to be performed. They stand forming a circle, 

others stonding by her side. They 
t”hc Ca%Vt**t»c way, singing all the while in a dKwus a song specially stslected 
^ When it is five in the evening, the merry gathethq; dis- 

. lady retires to her own house. 

sanotis games and festivities aft observed duoagboBt the 
Oi^ fcsttvaL With the evening the TUntemim day 
[ of Uatabar oame^jto ao end and ancaher year Must 


year l863> 
Calcutta by 
devoted^ 
Calcutta. 
Brahtno i 
the 
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V. Mythologieal Reference 

We have already seen that the hero in whose honour th^ Onain festival, 
vhich is the national festival of the Malabar country, is cej^ebrated, is the mighty 
King Mahabali of Pauranic fame who ruled over Malabar in ages gone by and 
whose sway is said to have extended over the whole world. It is pr>pularly 
believed S.hat on the Thirttvonnm day of thi.s annual festival, King Mahabali 
appears in Malabar in the form of a Spirit and during the ton or twelve days of 
the festival the pef)i>le give themselvc.s up to joy and merriment and are found as 
happy and prosperous as they wore when Mahabali was reigning over them. 

In the^Puranas, the roiintry to which Mahabali had been .sent down by 
order of Vishnu is called J*atha!a (Netherworld), and accoiding to a recent 
x^riter in the Tamilian Afifi^ptary No. 7 (1910), Mr. P. V. Nanii Filial, II. A., 
the Pathala mentioned in the Piiranas and which is popularly known as the 
kingdom of Mahabali, corresponds to some pjrt of Sr>ntb India. We give below 
in his own words some of his reasons : 


“ Now one woid ahout and I ha\c done with this historical aspect. 

Where was this Pathala? Was it an underground world or v\as it any country 
in India itself? 1 say it is no underground world It wa^ some place in South 
India itself where the non-Aryanised p<tpulati(»n of India took final slieltcr. Let us 
then SCO what part of South India conosponds exactly with the description of 
the Pathala mentioned in the Puianas. I think that the country bordered on 
the east by the W(‘storn (ihats, on the noith by the mountains near Jjlasik and on 
the west and south by the Sea was piobably the Pathola of the Puranas. The 
synonyms for Pathala are Atiho-bhuvana '‘\\w imdergronnd world’ ; Ihilisatma ‘the 
('Oimtry of Mahabali,’ the Asm a <'hicf : Xaiialoha^ ‘ llu' country of serpents’; ami 
‘ a cave.’ riiis ('ountry t)n the Malabar Coast which I ha\e mentioned is 
the only place even now* for a j)uisuod army to take final shtdier in South Indi^ 
It was unknown 10 the Ai\ans until a \oiy late date. 'I he Kamayana professes 
to be entirely ignorant i»f the countries south of Nasik. I'his country is called even 


to this day as Papabhumi, ‘the country of^lht' Papis or barharians,’ by the Ilindj^ 
It is an underground worKI when looked down fiom the Western (ihats. ij 
again at the foot of the w in Id when viewed fiom the hills. It is this country in w/ 
even to this day tiic memory of an Asura chief Is cherished with joy and cnthiy ”^ 
Onam and other festive *dayb are all in commcinoration of the ideal Asui^f * 
Mahabali. In no other part of India we will find the memory of an 
so much cherished. Again, the Mal.ibar C'oast is the abode of -erpenlP^’'*^ 

<#n)nenee The present Nairs are probably the descendants of t# 

warriors who defied the power of the Aryans in the plains and w hOy 


found that resistance was hopeless u» defend the plains, sent first thcii 


. hen thei 


children into the (‘ountry beyond the (]hats and stationed powerful mi/ vomcn am 

in all the passes that opened the countr\' to outer world 

mofe than bear out the truth of my .statement that the country descritf ^bese fac 
in the Puranas is the country o^\ the Malabar Coast.’’ / ^ Patha 

An AlatJ^ 

f i STU0«WT. 
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THE INDIAN NATION DOILOERS 
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taining the biographies and speeches of 
eminent Indians, with their portraits, who 
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tive and clear and present a true picture 
of the subjects concerned ; and speeches 
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political, scx-ial and n ligioiis .subject*', are 
typical. The pufflicatum js of distinct 
use to all who .ue inlet e^lcd in Indian 
political aflairs, and |o students who udl 
lind the \oluines of groat Ijclp to them. 
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Vol. II, He. 1-8-0. Vol. Ill, Re. i-8-oj. 
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Hon. G. K. I 
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JO, Lalii l^aipni Kai. 
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12, Mr. Abdul Rasul. 
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ij. Daclabhai Naoroji. 

14. W. (/. Ihmnerji. 

15, JuslK C II. 'I'ay.iliji, 
lb. hal Gang.ulhar d ilak. 

17. Dinsli.iw Kduljl Wat ha. 

18. Lai Mohan < I hose, 

10, Kome-.lj (diundra Dult, 

20. .Swami X'ivekanand. 
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22. Kaia Sir 1 '. >/fulluiva Kao. 

23. Kao llahailur R. Muclholk.ar. 
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32. Habii Aswini %^|||^ Dutt. 

33. Dr. A. K. Coorn 1 R\swamy. 

34. Rabindranath Tagore. 

35. Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar. 

36. liankim Chandra Chatterjee 
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The need for a proper exploration of the Silpa^ Sastra Uteratorc waa 
brought prominently to the notice of Western Orientalists at the l?ifteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Copenhagen in August, 1908. 
both by l>r. Coomaraswamy and by Mr. K O. Oertel, to whose enthusiastic 
interest in Indian art and archaiology is due the initiation of the recent excava- 
tions at nhe Buddhist site of Sarnath, near Benares. In a pa|:)er read by 
Mr. Oertel before the Congress, li« said “ In conclusion I would like to take 
this opportunity to draw the attention of the Congress to the difficulty 
experienced in the study of Indian art and architecture owing to the want 
of accuirate translations of the Siipa Stistras dealing with these subjects. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, in his forthcoming book on Indian art is, I understand, 
giving a translation of a Ms. from Ceylon dealing with the making of 
images. 'I'his will be interesting in its way, but what we more particularly want 
is full translations ol the Sanskrit works. on the subject of architecture with the 
rules for the construction of stupas, temples, monasteries, and other edifices, 
rules partially followed by llie present day native builders**’, 'rhat such works 
exist not only in India, but also in Ceylon and other countries in the East, 
isV^I*]l-known, but so far Sanskrit scholars have not cared to take up the 
subject, pro'ti<» difficulty of translating the technical terms. 

If the Congress agree with me kuu their support to the proposal, some- 
thing may perhaps be done to supply thilj^ Prof. 'I'hibaut has already 

announced that the C’alculta University are gofii^^ arrange for the translation 
of Sanskrit astronomical works. This encourages me’^ttr some 

other University or iniblic body should take up the subject of 
tural works, and if possible depute some young Sanskritist to study thesffije^ 
in India itself.” In publishing Mr. Oertels paper in 77 /e Indian Antiquary for 
October, 190S, Sir Richard ']'cm|dc, the editor of the journal, adds a pre- 
fatory note in which he slates that ‘V//<' Co/n^i'ss fonruxily adot^ted Mr, Oertel s 


ih. I'liat a projRT study of the Siipa merely an academic 

inieresl, but has teaching of art in modem 

art schools in India will appear from some observations made by Mr. Hadaway, the 
present Supeiiniendent of the (.overfiment School of Art, Madras, in his Report on 
the woi king of the School, for the year 1908-1909. In that Report Mr. Hadaway 
“ recommends that the Madras Art Sch<M>l should, when it licromes possible, establish 
•classes for the study of indigenous aichitecture according to the principles and rules 
laid down in the Siipa Sastras. Mr, Hadaway had received friendly help towards 
translation of the Siipa Sastras given him by the Superintendent of the School of 
Art, ^ i rivandrum, and ^ » opinion that a great and real good would be done 
towards the undc/^^Tfling and proper use of architectural forms, and also of 
building, if some commission of expi*i ts could be got together to go into the matter 
thoroughly. He further emphasises the importance of a thorough study of these 
old works by observing that though hereditary artisans are .said to know these works 
and though no doubt they do to a slight extent, yet as their knowledge has been 
handed down from father to fias become very much corrupted.** [From Thr 

Hindu of Madras weekly edition, September 8, ISI09]. 



IKTEki^RIPrAtlON dr INWAN ART |l 

fAat ‘arralugemenh shmtfd Nt made i& w/ff a mtd fke 

Stipa Sasihts dealing with arckilerlare a^nd iti^lpfnre thai mn he 
expresses the hope that '^perhaps some erf* otir readers may see their aray lo 
co-operating in this awk.” 


II 


J'hc Uue bearing of the study of Indian art in the light ol the clues to 
be found in Indian liltrary records will be underslooil when ue consider some 
oi the other alternative nietluKls of study that have been suggested and followed 
by a class of Kuropean scholars. Writers like Mr. Vincent A. Smith and Sir 
(ieorge Hi rd wood .seem lo argue that for the ivsthetic stud\ of the surviving 
leinnanls of Indian art it is enough to directly examine llie Avorks of art 
themselves without having any preliminary grounding in the indigenous literature 
and tradition ; “that no (.lualification of knowledge of and sym[)athy for Indian 
mysticism and ideals of life and character is needed for the study of Indian 
art; lliat it is sufficient for the .student lacking these (pialincalions to know only 
whether he ‘likes' (jr ‘dislikes’ a given example of Hrahmanical or Huddhist 



how far it, at any time, a[)|>roxiinates lo the art of some other country 
(ireecc) or period w’hich the writer understands and approves of; lo seek f<;r 


the style of t!u> nunUi invest igated ^ 


traces of the inlluenec ul this approved style upon 
and lo condemn the remainder as 

*' 1 ■■■ Ml 

barbaric.’ 

A wholly different method of study whs adofiled by Mr. Havell and 
11'^ Coomaraswamy with the result that their labours in this field have revolu 
tionised the notions about Indian art which were current only five years ago. 
They have deemed it necessary “to so study the life and thought of India, 
especially in its religious aspects, as to make it pos.sible to see the world to some 
extent through Indian eyes, %nd so to gradually understand the expression of 
the Indian genius, in Indian art.” Kor, according to tlS|L “ the understSJldiiig 
of Indian art can only be attaWd through a reali5a!||jF’ of the mental 


2, This view' was upheld- by Sir (^eerge Uivclwood in a speech at the Royal 
Society of Arts, Febc^O’ * J» ipio and by Mr. ^ . A, Smith in a lecture on * Indian 
Art* at the Royal Asiatic Society, January ii, 1910. Dr. Coomaraswamy com- 
batted thebC view's in a lectui^ at the Royal Asiatic^Socieiy on March 8, 1911. This 
lecture has bi$en specially reported in full in ^^THindu newspaper of Madras Kvids 
wteRly edition, March zh t9io)» 
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atmoi>j)berc* in which it grew/’ “'i lie sculptures,” safs Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
are just “ as truly an ex|>ression of the Indian mind as the Ujanishads, or the 
i:»aivit'e hymns, and we should therefore a priori expect their passion and 
pre-occupations to be similar to the passion and pre-occupations of Indian 
written religious art. It is onl}' the modern western separation of art, life, 
and religion which makes it possible to be imagined otherwise.” In.stead, 
therefore, of apologising for reading the Upanishads into Indian sculpture, 
luj contends diat ** the religious books afford a very valuable, if not the best 
available, means ol understanding the religious art.” 

While, i)Owever, this general study of the ideas and ideals embodied in 
religious literature and tradition has proved very helpful to a general under 
standing and ap[)recialion of the essential genius and the broad features of 
Indian Art, the time, perhaps, has arrived for a further step to be taken. A 
thorough and systematic study of the theory and development of Indian art 
must now be undertaken on the basis so well laid by the pioneer work of Mr. 
Havell and Dr. Cooiiiaraswamy. For such a study, it is necessary to have 
^^l^urse to the Sanskrit works on the theory of .Kstheties the 

Silpu"^!Sastr^, and such other indigenous literary records as deal directly with 
the arts. 'iVe'Jt'**, as^5^IJ“''*'araswamy has pointed out, “should have been 
made at least the foundation of a stutlyx* ^be theory and develo[)meni ol Indian 
art.” Mr. Havell, however, does not ^ 5 ^., regard this study of Indian 
literary rei ords directly bearing on the arts as imiiortanee as a 

direct study of the surviving s[)ecimens of the arts theififs/./^* 

I luluin ideals. In his Introduction to his latest work, Ideals of 
he writes: Convinced a^ I am that the learning of the Orientalist, how'ever 

prol'oiiiKl and scieiuilic it may be, is olteu most misleading in ;ebthetic criticism, 
it has alway.s been my first endeavour, in the interpretation of Indian ideals, 
lo obtain a direct insight into the artist's meaning, , 

modern arclueological concliision.s and witliouis^ 00 ^^jo^tfi^iHewtu^^ 
may /r found J extreme attitude of 

Mr. Havell towards tlie use ol indigenous literary records for an elucidation 
of the art-history of the country, is not shared, however, by others wlio approach 
the subject of Indian art from the same point of view' as his. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy, in a review of Mr. Havell’s new book in the pages of the Hindustan 
for February, 1 9 1 2 (p. 188) remarks: “We recognize the necessity of 
his (Mr. liaveil’s) directly lesthetic, rather than Uterary taiquiry into the ‘ Ideals 
of k rdian Art ’ ; but ^jf-rhaps he goes too far in ignoring scholarships So 
also, Sj. Akshay«i^j|(f^imr Maitra, in a review of the same book An the pages 
of the Bengali rndhthly* Sahitya^ (forChaitra, 1318 B. S.) poinU out how 
the value of the indigenous literary tradition for purposes of elucidation of the 
development of Indian art^history is bound to be recognised sooner or later, 
much in the same way as the value of the traditional interpretation of the Vedas 
which w'as lightly set aside durifl^ be first period of Vedic research, has been 
steadily growing in recognition at the hands of Orientalists since the vigorous 



noiet^ wiirniiig $ 0 i^iided \))r 4 m» )ate Pf^. UuUij^tucker. 3<r. 
tiun, however, dues iwt ie<»» 4o ^ so ui}cpfi)}Mrt>misn% as migM »t 

firtit stg^^ ^ already iiacict'd» on p. 1 of tbe same book he eoniplfi^ ^ow 
the indigenous Silpa Sastras have been neglected by European spMlars* 
{r$i^€ paragraph i of this article)* 

III 

'rhe existing Induui litcmture bearing on the subject of the arts is of 
considerable extent. First of alh we have what are known aj the Sii/Hi SasffvSf 
pro)x;rly so called. Ram Ka/. ^ the distinguishc^l Hindu scholar of South India 

3. Ham Kaz was H .South Indian Scholar of \ci*satile talents who lived in the 
first quarter of the iqJi c eiuury. Horn of poor parents at Tanjore in 1790^ he had 
a ( hcqitered career during* v>hich he sened as clerk and interpreter in several nulitary 
csUblishments. His talents and learning were first brought to the notice of his 
.>iipenors when about 1815. he prepared a translation from Marathi into English of 
a Code of regulations dravui up by order ef Tippii Sultan, the sovereign of sore, 
for the guidance of his revenue officers. He v\as ilicn appointed head of the office 
nf the College of Kort St. (Icorge, Madras and subsequently as “Head EngUt>h 
Master” of that College. His talents received a further recognition whe n Jn ^vcts 
raised to the responsible i>osi Lion of Judge and MagistraleiiUjd^Bp!, iffl^reatise 
yyw fiindit Architecture \s\\^ undertaken on 1 '^ 'jfiSSPffi^Ko^iAsiatic So<‘iety at 
the request of one of its meinlM;i s, Clarke, Es(|., and was published after his 

death in 1834. Capt. Harkm- . preface to the nolle wrote : “ The introduc- 

tion to the Europpan wO of an ** Essay on Hindu Architecture,” and by a ///>#<///, 
nuuld seen^liapeTK an epoch not only in the history of the science but also in that 
themselves. I heir jMilaccs, their temples, the stupendous pyramidal 
gale^ys leading to the latter, the colonnades and porticoes n ilh which they arc 
surrounded, some of a “ihousaml pillars,’* others equally remarkable for their 
elevation, richness, and grandeur of design, have foi ages l^cn the objects of adtiii* 
ration to the lra> eller in the East ; and, though it had long been known pioverbi- 

ireaiiscb on architecture of a \ery‘ ancient date, 
prescribing the rin?:y^>to«,.;Uu ch th ese edifices were coiistructei;!, it remained for the 
author of this essay to obstac;les 

If) the substantiation of the fact, and to the coin mun ication of it to the European 
«uorld in a well-known language of Europe.” » 

In an article on Architecture in vol. ii. of the NriUh Etliiion of the l.ncyclopiedia 
Hritannica w^e find the following reference to Ram Raz and his nork on Hindu 
Architecture ; ■* llimlii architecture has been divided into that of the Aryan or 
Sanscrit races of North India, that of the South or of the Tamil races, and that 
prevalent in the Panj.'ib and Cashmere. Of the first and last n e have comparatively 
liitle knowledge, but South Hindu work is treated great length by%aiii Raxi 
a native author, fhe accotnpaqyiiig view of the temple a 7 ^|i|i^lur w'hich measures 
945 by 700 feet, i.s from his work on Hindu Architect!^ The remains cif the 
buildings are numerous, as the Tamil races were perhaps the greatest temple btiild* 
efs in the world ^ and the whole subject has been so well elucidated by the author 
last referred to, that its principles may be considered to be dearly ascertained. , We 
arc told by Ram Kax that niopy treatis^j^i architecture, some say sixty-four, ex- 
isted in India. The collection he calls the Siifui Sasira. Of these he mesiitons 
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ami Author ol H mr>st valuable work an the Architecture of the Hindm (18:54), 
recorda the exi<$tence of a tradition among the artists that there have been no 
less than thirty-two principal, and as many subordinate works on Sitpa Sastta, 
He himself obtained in Southern India fragmentary remains of no less than 
ten such treatises the Mthiasi^ra < Mayamata^ Cdsyaftiy Vay,t(hanasa^ 

Saeat^dhicara^ Viswakarndya^ Sanatkumarh,^ Saraswatvam^ PanchartUram 
and others. In Aiifrecht's Cataio^us Cata/agorum o( Sanskrit Manuscripts, we 
iind the names of^a considerable number of treatises on the Silpa Sastra, most 
of them belonging to the South Indian Ms. libraries catalogued by DurneM 
and Oppert, as also to the Mackenzie (Collection of Mss. I’hese treatises are 
variously entitled as Silpa Sdstras, ^ Silpakaladipika, Silpagrantha, Silpaleklia, 
Silpasarvasva-sangraha, Silparthasiira, Visvakanniya, \^isvakarnm-prakaslia and 
soon. l)r. (ooinaraswamy in his A/tv//V/7W Jr/ '> has made use of 


that the most perfect is the Afttutrstinr^, of wliich forty-one chapter's were |>oa’ 

session, lie also cites se\tial <»thers, one (»f which he calls Ctisyapa. In an 
epiUime of the Mtuotsaia he sl.itcs that the tirst chapter treats of the \anous 
jmV^es in use in the coimtr)’ ; tlie sccoiul debc ribos the Sthapati, or architec I- -the 
SutragryA'i^. or^ measurer, probably t!ic sur\ey<>r or cleric of works, and lbc*n the 
various builders f ol 7 fi.,iDU‘ of pillars, bases and pedesAtals, halls, and the 

vimona\>x temple itself.” ‘ 

Mr. K. (). Oertcl, in a piipc'r read at the ^ ♦ernational Congress of Orient- 

alists, held at Cofienhagen in August, iyo8, (and pubiisllxj^^ *' <he Indian Anti(|uary 
for Octolier, 1908) refcrrwl to Riun Rar’s work in the following The onl> 

work I kiKhv of which deals at all with the subject (of Indian SiliiaSastT^^'ijSJ^^ 
with aichitecture) is a boc»k on Jfindu architecture by a native of Indui, Kam 
by name, ^\hicli was printed as long ago as 183a or thereabout by the Oriental 'I'rans- 
lation f uiul <»f the Koyal Asiatic Society. I his l)ook has pioved of some use and 
was tlie source from which I understand Kergusson and others dcri\ed then technical 


terms.” 

Dr. Coolttara^w•.1,tty i" h is ,5,) ,„,,kesa few 
references in Rain^^J^ *1.*. iv^oiu saysHINf^^T Ins valuable lx)ok cciUtains the 
fullest fi< count in Icn>tli!ih of the Silpa Sastra^ \'»o lar it^ they relate to architecture* 
and some discussion of their ajte.” 


One of the drawings in Ram Ra/S work (an illustration of the Drat idian icmple 
at Tiruvalur) has been reproduced hy KciKUsson in his sianda-d work on Indian 
Architecture edition, published by John Murray, London, p. 346 : Dnrwittg 
No. 194 ; Also reproduced in the New Kdition of the same work, 1910 ; vol I. p. 367, 
Drawi^f' No. 3 1 7}. ^ 

4. 'WWW ; i ; 

5. flrwww; i flrwrfii finiw- 

iw ; w ; t 

6. V'iJf pp. 1 1 1- ~i 13, 120—138 ^Sftr 1 30 - 163 of the above book which is printed 
at the Essex House Press, 'Gloucestersture (190S). 



throe of tbe SHpa fi»iii 4 b 

Rufiayaliya. Sj. 1 >« %, |UmiidfurJuur» the dis|ii|0aiehed IndiAii 
paper on l»kuina { )» a Ibrtn <if Siva^ from anolluur 

published work called Visvakaroiaroim-vastuwt^ a Ms. of whidi lie 
found in the i}eccan College Library of Poona ^ . Another unpublished Ms. 
called Visvakarmasilpa from the Visvak^sa Ofilee Collection of Mss. is freely ^ 
drawn upon by Sj. Nagendra Nath Vasu, the distinguished Bengali 

scholar in his recently published Anhinaiogicai Survg^ of May$$^h»U}a. ** l^tly, 
Sj. Askhay Kumar Maitra himself, the writer of the letter to which we have 
already referred in the beginning of this article and which is published on 
another page, in a painer entitled Vjsvakari^a'' contributed to the Bengali portion 
of the Dacca Review and Sammilan for January, 1911, dwelt on the importance 
of this branch of study and drew the attention of srholars to one of the Sitfa 
Sastras^ “Viswakarma-prakash,” which has been printed and published by 
Khemraj Srikrishnadas at Bombay, and by Kishanlall Dwarkaprasad at Mathura. 

IV 

A general idea of the nature of the subjects dealt with in these Silpa S&s^s 
may be formed from the following account of the contents of one ofjtH^most 
comprehensive of these, the AfthiaStira, taken frcyav j hgpiie*^^ of Ram Raz. 

The book consists of fifty-eight chapter ...ticn de^ among other things with the 
various measures used in arc^* ,ore, sculpture, carpentry etc, ; the different 
sites to be selected for \.iicling temples and houses ; the mode of determin- 
ing the difleien^,^,rtts of the compass ; the several sorts of villages, towns 
directions for building them ; the different parts of an edifice, 
Us^aments, pedestals, bases, pillars, entablatures, etc. ; the various sorts 
of temples, consisting of from one to twelve stories high ; the construction of 
fna/f/apas or |)orticoes, gates, and doorways, palaces, etc. dc. : the whole process 
construction of images of <lifferent divinities, Hindu, Buddhist and 
^^n” vehicles in which the gods are carried in procession. 

A considerable portion with minute 

descriptions of the tjualifications, moral, spiritual and inteTtfectual, of a Scipt 

7. ^rrt^ ; irmww ; \ 

8. ww ^ \ 

9. Archieological Survey of India, Annual Re|)ort, 1906 1907. 

10. I 

11. Published by the Mayurbhanja State, 1911. Price Rupees Ten To 

be had of the author of Visbvakosh office, 20, Kanl 3 M|urLane, Calcutta. The 
amotnt of historical matetrials tbal have been discovered by^|f^uthor (*ho is th, 
Archwolo^ist of the Mayurbhanja State) and embodied in the work is truly astonishing. 
It is a mine of historical research dealing especially with lluddhism and Hindusthtin'' 
Architectural rootniments, sculptures and inscriptions. An historical work of such 
surpassing originality and interest and carried out on a quite comprehensive scale has 
not been published for many a day in India a^^resuU of pnrdy Indian scholarship 
pnd of purely Indian eUbrt and initiative. 
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or Artist ; of the m>^teries, rites and saertficee, to he perforihed on various Occa^ 
siona^ in the bitildinft of teinplea, houses, viilages, towns and cities ; the ceremtK 
nies attending the consecration of images ; the mode of determining the 
propitious moment for commencing to lay the foundation of an edifice, and so on. 

Tl^us we notice that in these Silpa SAstras, we have valuable means for 
ascertaining in the first place the practical rules and methods which guided 
the artists in their work, such rules, for example, as those giving propor- 
tions of the different parts of an image, or of an edifice ; and secondly, from 
its ceremonial and other injunctions, the art-ideal which the religious artists 
of ancient India were enjoined to pursue. T.astly, the descriptions given in 
them of the images f>f different deities furnish valuable materials for placing 
the different branches of Indian Iconography'^ on a sound and authoritative 
basis, by enabling us to fix the identity of the numerous varieties of images 
which have been collected hitherto. 


The Si 7 />a Stis/ras proper, however, are not the only branch of Sanskrit 
literature which deal with the siihjeci. Geogra])hico-astronomical encyclojwedias 
likS' Vrih‘it')^anhitit of \'ariihiimihira, socio-political treatises 

iik(! a|^ scattered |Kissages in manj of the Tantras^ PumnaSy 

and Tirihakalpin deal of religious architecture and image- 

making in the same way as the Silpa SdstrSli^ Nagendra Nath Vasu in his 
valuable work on Iht Archivoloj^ical makes frequent 

(|uotation.s of descri[)tions of images from srime of ^ Tantras, 

such as llhiivishva-lhiraim ' t Kalika Puranji, S;i t aii;od;i Va 

tnntra, Rudrayamala-tantra, Kunkalamalini-tantra, Jnanarniiva-tantra, ^ 

Stlra, S;ldhanamala'tantrii, Svatantra lantra, Sadhana Saniurhchava, Sfidhana 
kttI|Kilala and others. •» The llangiya Sahitya Tarishad issued last year a 
brochure entitled Vishnu murti ptiHihuya {fkffWifIki vfrww) from lh<* pen of 
Sj. Ilinixl Vihaii l^iv)atirtha which i in iili iiijil in i idj^jilitf^riiiiiMii "71 
the different varietie s images with 

descriptions givee-^*??! ^diiwtgiu- a Ihirana, radma-Purana 
Kalikil-lantra, Hemadri s ( 'hatu*'w*ugadnntamani ( Vraiakhanda), Vlshnn- 
PurAna, Vrihatsanhita, and other Sanskrit works. --To he afntinued. 


Rahindra Naravan Ghosh, m.a. 


12. Description of images of difiemit deities, saints etc, their special marks and 
attributes. 

Lort^on, Btirnard Quarilch 

13 - ; fitwar?inw ; 'cr* ; 

. 9f Itrww* : jwtinm; ag w iw wj i ; tw 

lervT; i 

14. Referrin)' lo thU feature of his work, Mr. X’inreiit .\. Smith, in a letter to tlte 
author wites : “ Votir constant citation of little known Sanskrit works gives it special 
authority.” 

15. «T^«rBinr; 

(fwt ) ! ! 

1 7 ^ 



PART III 

SECTION I; INMAN EDUCATIONAL ANp AUJED , 

COKRESPONOENCB 


Ghoramara, Rajshaiu 

Fehvaty s, /p/A 

My dear Satis Babu, 

Many thanks for the sample copies of your excellent magazine 
with which you have kindly honoured me. I venture to send you In 
return a few extracts from my note-book, and I shall be glad to learn 
what you think of them. 


A book on Indian iconography, based entirely upon the s|)ecimens 
hitherto collected, anrl explained .solely with the help of the texts 
lying .scattered over numerous published anti unpublished works in 
Sanskrit is a crying need. Have you any painstaking scholartc^^djfe 
up this study ? Again thanking you for you ‘ ' ’ 


I remain, 


Ever sincerely yours, 
fSd.) Akshav K. Maitra 


Sj. Satisciiandra MI'KKRJI 


*««««;, AND INDIAN IMAQE-MAKINQ : 

VIEW? ^ 

•[Note bv the Eoitor —It is with the utmost pleasure that we desire 
to place before the readers of this Magazine this small but valuable contribution 
on the subject of Indian artddtal as exemplified in Indian image-making from 
the pen of Sj. Akshay Kumar Maitra. Sj. Maitra is one of the very few men 
in Bengal who have distinguished themselves by their investigations into the 
subject of Bengal history and archaeology. His suggestion as to the need for 
investigation into the subject of Indian literary has our unqiAKfied 

support Our standpoint is very >reil explained in an arti^lpaitled Interprc- 
tation of Indian Art in the Light of Indian Literar)' Recoras : A New Branch 
of Study/' appearing in Part I of this number.] 

It Ls a happy sign of the times that many erudite scholars are 
trying to discover and study the ar t»i<jg als of ancient Indf£ They 
have already discovered the self-evident iact that art in India has in 
all ages been the favourite; handmaid of spiritual culture* The ait4deal 
3 
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can, therefore, be studied with best advantage" in Indian sacred 
images of old. I am glad to find, you are also t aking a, keen interest 
in the .subject. Allow me, therefore, to point out that the art-ideal of 
Indian image-making lie.s hidden in the very name Pralimd, which 
.signifies a .sacred image. A PnititnA is nf)t a likcne.ss of anything 
vi.sible. The word is derived from the root ina to measure, and so it 
denotc.s a thing, a visible representation, that supplies a measure to 
realise the invisible in a visible form. 

Pratimds are divided into four classes accc>rding to the four 
methods, by which they are made. These methods are indicated by 
the text, — 

“f^wwr if wT N w inNwr 1" 

(/) A chilrajd-wnn'^ii is that whicli is produced by painting on 
canvas, walls, or vessels. 'I'his is indicated by the te.vt, — 

“«ri fVf N 1ITW N PiNMT Tlt¥RT8[.RflT »” 

« (//) A /<’/_jv#-imagc is that which is jirixkiccd by “ earths ” (mud, 

pla)ft».-' and the like) by the process of /r/cr, )>lacing (jne layer over 
another. ’rlTriPln»i'n'rii]|i'MLr^viy^.^»ty> text, — 


(«/) A image is that which Is'-'V^^uc^d by a melting- 

process of metals. It is called hhajA from the cirClWiiSkia^es that in 
ancient times in India all metals were denoted by a generic nam| 

This is indicated by the text, — 

“nItnt tnirm ntn 1" 


(iv) A .SVw/;W///7/^?-imagc is that which is chiselled out b)' me ans 
of in.stniments either in wood or in stone. 'n^wMWWWSIKTnSylT^ 

•-* W JiSi '!i WNT N iflfllNlT 1’ 

* «* 

The texts, howeier, distinctly declare that although a pratimA may 
be made in any one of these four methods, yet the divinity (the 
invisible ideal) comes nearer our mental vision i>nly when a tangible 
form is given to it by the mcthwl cd painting-, finr In glinting alMM 
eul w« hope to bring out the grace, beauty, and bhava to perfection. This is 
indited by the te^ • - 

UNUTH « f ftHUT: I 

N’t; NifEuprnnfil f^erw eiwr^: 1” 


I . 1 n this text lies hidden not only the art-ideal of image-making, 
Mbt alsoA clue to the hi.story of its gradual development. What the 
true history is of that dev'eloph*-nt is, however, another story. 
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I 

In A letter which apj:>eared in the Times newspaper of I^mdon its 
issue of 28th February, 1910 over the joint signature of the following thirteen 
distinguished artists and arU:ritics>* we note the following declaration of 
opinion on the subject of Indian art : — • 

** We the undersigned artists, critics, and students... find in the Irest art 
of India a lofty and adc<iuate expression of the religious emotion of the |ieopU‘ 
and of their deepest thoughts on the subject of the divine.... We bold tliat 
the existence of a distinct, a potent, and a living tradition of art is a posses- 
sion of priceless value to the Indian people, and one which they, and all who 
'admire and resjiect their achievements in this field, ought to guard with the 
utmost revereiK'e and love. While opposed to the mechanical siwolyping 
of particular traditional forms, wc consider that it is only in organic dcvrlojr- 
nient frimi the natituial art of the past that the path of true progress is to 
found. ('<infidcnt that wt: here speak for a very large bod^cj^jj^Mifffied 
Kuroiieaii opinion, we wish to assure our in 

India that the sc hool of national ( oiintry, which is still sliowing 
its vitality and its oafiaciiy of Indian life and lliought, 

will never fail ^ocomgf//mo\XT admiration and sympathy so long as it 
remains true iru.sl that, while not disdaining to accept whatever 

wholesomely assimilated from foreign sources, it will jealously pre- 
serve the individual character which is an outgrowth of the history and jihysicul 
conditions of the country as well as of lho.se ancient and profound religious 
(•(jnceplioiis whi< h arc the glory of India and of all the Kasterii world.” 

In the light of the' above, the lay reader noiild bt' tlie better able to 

TmI I se*% 5 ?' 'im |>oftSL4i ire t^id^sign i f i ranee of the rise of the new school f>f Indian 
painting in Bengal, to of Journal, we 

have drawn the special attention of our readers. 'rhi<n?&l)gal ^u^iool of 
painting, backed by the influential support of* the Indian Society of Oriental 
Aft, Calcutta, seems as yet to be the only nicjdern movement for the develop- 
ment of Indian Art which has been started in India on the linos indicated 

in the TUmes letter fiom which we have just quoted. I’he progress of Uie 

movement deserves, therefore, to be watched with a jealous care and with 
anxious interest by the whole nation as offering ^lue to a right soiu^n of 
the problem how far nmdern educated India is capallb^^ reaching to the 
heights of creative effort in respect of one branch of f^an national life. 


♦The names of the signatories arc; — (l) Frederick Brown, (2) Walter Crane, 
(3) George Frampton, (4) Laurence Housmait, (5) E. Lantert, (6) W. R. IvCthaby, 
(7) Halsey Ricardo, (8) T. W. Rcflleston, (9) W. Rothenstetfi, (10) George W. 
Russell, (it). W. Reynolds Stephens, (12) flrtRles Waldstein^ and (13) Emery 
Waa^w 
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We make no apology, therefore, for presenting before the reader some idea of 
the progress made by the movement during the period of time which has 
elapsed since its inception, such as could be obtained from even a survey of 
the five annual Exhibitions (19081912) which have been held by the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art in different parts of the country. 

II 


In the First Exhibition held in 1908 in the premises of the Government 
School of Art, tC'alcuUa, the exhibits occupied two spacious rooms of the 
School building. 'Phe bulk of the paintings oil show in one of those rooms, 
however, belonged to the permanent collection of old Indian paintings of 
the Mughal period, made by Mr. E. H. Havell, formerly Principal of the 
Calcutta Art School, for the Art (iallery attached to that institution. This collec- 
tion was not included in the catalogue of ihe exhibition. The bulk of the 
special collection made for the exhibition and included in its catalogue were 
on show in the second room. Of these exhibits, the most remarkable were 
the paintings of Srijut Abanindro Nath Tagore and his school, then repre- 


sented by only two of his disc iples, Sj. Nanda T.al Bose, and the late Surendra 
and by his colleague Sj. Iswari Prasad. 1’hcse, however, 
occupied the other walls being taken up by old 

Japanese and Chinese Paintingsanef Prints, and by such old Indian 

Paintings as were loaned to the Kxhibitioii^y^l|V,vatc owners. Modern Indian 
paintings in the liiuropean style were also repir&SllSi4j|jJ^iplabl^ by the Indian 
landscapes of Sj. Jamini Prakash Ganculy. 


The Second Exhibition of the Society was held in 190c;, when •kexhi^*^ 
biled on loan a small collection of paintings of the new Bengal school at 
the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition of that year. Some forty pictures were 
exhibited, including a remarkable set of illustrations to the quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam, the mystic poet of l*ersia, by Sj. 

'I'hcse have since been incorporated in of F'it/gerald^s 
translation of the foremost art journal of 

England. On the publication of this work, about a year ago, the I-rondon 
correspondent of the wrote to that journal an appreciative notice of 
the illustrations from which we quote the following : “ Omar Kha; yam has 
been illustrated by some of the best English artists, but these illustrations 
of Mr. Tagorc^s hold their own against any in the field- This is not only 
my opinion, but that of several critics, w'ho all of them praise the charm of 
the ^Vawings, "the spi^'^alily of the interpretation, and the quite extraordinary 
subtlety and of the colour. Above all, it is felt that the Indian 

artist is wise in seeking to build upon the art traditions of his own country, 
which are different from, but not inferior to our own.... The work of those 
Indian artists who have so long slavishly imitated South Kensington methods 
have not stirred so much as a ripple in European art circles, but Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tagore’s work festvXjcen treated with the utmost reverence by 
our foremost art journal.” Besides the work of Sj* Tagore, there were 
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among the exhibits jbme new work done by Sj« Nonda Ia}' fiose .Affid ' thA 
late Surendranath Ganguly, two of bis earliest and best disdptos. iOldy OUe 
new recruit was represented in the person of Muhammad' Hakim Khan, who 
has since then produced some characteristic work in the old Mughal S{Hrit. 

The Third Exhibition held in 1910 in the rooms of the Calcutta Art 
School showed a great advance in the work of the new Bengal school. The 
liaintings of this school which in 1908 occupied only one wall, now filled one 
whole room. Not only was there an advance in the quanfjty of the output, 
but the new school had been strengthened by the addition of sevetal new 
recruits, thus ensuring the establishment of a living and continuous tradition. 
Notable among these new recruits were Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar, Sj. Venkatappa, 
Sj. Samarendranatb Gupta, Sj. Rameswar Prasad and Sj. Narayan Prasad. 
Outside the scliool itself, we noticed the advent of two new artists, Sj. 
Ordliendra t^oomar Ganguly and Sj. ITiyanath Sinha, who are working more 
or less on the same liiie.s as those uf Mr. 'I'agore and his disciples. 

'l ire walls of the second room were mainly occupied by old Indian paint- 
ings of the Mughal period, selected from the collection of the CalcuttaAirt 
Gallery, as well as ihose lent from the collections of the lion . Sir 

Aiehdale) Earle, Mr. Meugens, .Sj. Gog()nen^|jy^mia ' Arbuthnot, 

Mr. Justice WoodrolTe (then PresidtwW^a the .Society), Dr. Dennison Koss, 
Mr. N. Blount and .Mr. Perc^JMflm. Owing to the abundance of Indian ex- 
hibits for that yea^sujj^jgjoWld not be found for the Japanese and Chinese paint- 
ings which fgnjpJ^pi^cipal feature of the Exhibition of 1908. But several 
paiiH^gs representing scenes from the Ramayana executed by the Japanese 
artist, Yoshio Katsuto, were exhibited by their owner, Sj. Gogonendro Nath 
Tagore. Another most interesting and remarkable feature of the third Exhibi- 
tion (1910) was the collection of old Indian bronxeand copper statues, Buddhist 
dHi^u, from Nepal, 'I'ibet, and other parts of the country, representing 
the religious art of pre.^Ijihammadan India. .Most of these belonged to the 
permanent collection matR:iKfe'''< 5 ;^y^aveU for. thekC^i^tUa Art Gallery, 


HI . 


The Fourtil Exhibition (1911) of tire Society held at Allahabad 
was, if i>ossibIe, on a still larger scale. The most remarkable feature of this 
exhibition was the representative character of the collection of old I ndian 
Painting s of the Mughal Period, both Hindu and Muhammadan, selected by 
1 >r. Coomaraswamy from numerous private and pub^ collections scat^^cd all 
over the country, and classibud and arranged by nttb^^er the designations 
of several distinct and definite rchools — vis., the CenWn Asian School, the 
Persian School, the Early Mughal (Indo-Persian) School, the Mughal School, the 
late Mughal School, the Rajput School (Jaipur), and the Rajput .School (Kangra). 
The second important feature of the Exhibition at Aliahabad was tlte small 
collection of coloured copies of the WlJI>p^pMBgS (frescoes) hi ttie BuddbUt caves 
at Ajanta, executed by Mrs. C J. Herringham, a distinguidbed Eogtish artist, 
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Sj. Nanda Hose, and Sj. Samarendra Nath Gupta of^the Calcutta School, 
and by Syed Alimad and Miihainmad Kazluddin Kazi of Aurangabad, l^ccan« 
The A junta frescoea are the earliest specimens of Indian painting that have 
come down to us and represent the old Indian school of religious painting 
which exercised a wide influcnre on the art of all the Buddhist countries of 
Asia, but notably of China, Japan and Oylon. 'I'he third important feature of 
the Exhibition was the collection of modern Indian paintings of the Bengal 
school, vvhich was also on an extensive scale and representative of all the 
dilTerent sides of the work of that school. 'I'he most remarkable of these, 
perhaps, were the Omar Khayyam pulures of Sj. A. N. 'lagore, some of which 
were also exhibited in tlic jircvioiis year at Simla. A new and original style 
of work was repres<*nted by a number of remarkable Indian Ink Studies from 
the brush of Sj. (h>gonendr() Nath 'Fagore, elder brother of Sj. Abanindro Nath. 
Some of these were also exhibited at the two j)rcvious Exhibitions held at Simla 
and ("iilciilta, and they have always formed an interesting feature of the 
J'/Nhibilions of ll)e Society and have been admired by all connoisseurs. Since 
the Exhibition at Allahabad, the Indian Society of Oriental Art has published 
a^^fc^folio consisting of platinolype reproductions of ten of these studies. 
'Fho t ollVi^l r1 ^- from an appreciative notice whic h a|>[)car((i over the 
signature ** E. in of Calcutta on the 10th Septem- 

ber m;i will give some idea of the arlistic\^^i.t of these sketches : 

“ ‘Fhe studies are typical of scores cjf imjji1f*i4?ti*^^>ns that have come from 
lime to time from Mr. Tagore’s accomplished brusB?^***!^^";’* spontaneity and 
fidelity of characterisation are so remarkable that one is temjyie^to speculate 

as to the artistic history of their author I believe th^P the 

very free and natural style observable in all this artist's drawings is not the 
result of the study of schools, methods or masters, hut the outcome of a 
sim cie and inherent love of drawing for itself, and more particularly brush 
drawing, cumbin<'d with a remarkable facility of impression, the eye wi "nanwiil 
spontaneously catching, and as it were momenfjli^^rt^ehending the character, 
the rep^)se of nvJ.ion ’ora figure, the geSunc or expression that gives the 
dominatihg note to the whole drawing.” 

Another feature of this Exhibition was a small collection of modern and 
ancient sculpture. .Sonic of the modern sculptures, in stone and met**!, were 
the works of living Indian craftsmen of the traditionary Hindu school — 
Mali Ram of Jaipur, M. Malaiconnoo Achari of Madras and Maung San Pc 
of Bujma— and are remarkable as showing the vitality of the old traditions 
and as^oi^ful indicat iojj^of their continuation in the future. Another side 
of modern work inS^(jjJI|)tiire was represented by the copper plaques of Krishna 
subjects executed by Sj. Hiranmoy Roy Chaudhuri and Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar 
of Calcutta from the designs of Sj. Nanda I^ll Bose of the Bengal school. 

^ IV 

Hie Fifth BxhibitkMI (23rd F’eb., 1912) was held in a large hall at 

Park Mansions, Park Street, Calcutta. The prindpal feature of this Exhibition 
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again was a number of cofm titom tHefrescCM^at A|miia 
Hemn|^in» S). Nanda Lai Bose bM % Asit Kumar Hal<kr. Botne bf 
had been exhibited at Allahabad also, but the number here exhibited am maeb 
larger, being more than double that exhibited at the former place. Besidt^ 
was a set of drawings from the Ajanta Caves prepared by Sj. Surendra Nath Kar, 
A second and no less important feature of the fifth Exhibition was the evident 
influence of the Ajanta school which is to he noticed in some of the modern 
work executed by artists of the new Bengal school, in much ofrthe late work of 
Sj. Nanda I^l Bose, and especially in the three large-sized paintings of scenes 
of rejoicing in “ The Sea The Air " and “ The Earth designed by him 
and executed by himself in collaboration with Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar and Sj. 
Venkatappa. These three paintings, which were used for the interior decotgtion 
of His Majesty tlie King- Emperor's pavilion on the Calcutta Maidan, indicate a 
line of work, which, if persisted in, may lead to a splendid art of mural decora- 
tion for the civic halls and shrines of the future. The painted manuscript 
covers from Bengal, dating from the early ifith century were a third interesting 
feature of this Exhibition, as they point to the existence of an indigenous Benepli 
school of Hindu painting during Muhammadan times, whichi^tjyiMl^^ 
and methods may be regarded as a late survj^||iljpp^^^ HiJff Ilindu-Buddhist 
tradition.s of the art A fourth featuiaii<l>rTnt was furnished by the speci- 
mens of modern wood carving executed severally by a Madrassi 

teacher of the Caloj^j^sJjffi^chciol, Mr. 1’. A. Achariya, by an Orissa 
craftsman of ilMTOd school, and by Mali Ram of laipur. I^st of all, with 
regar^o the modern paintings themselves, we note that not only was there a 
good amount of new work done by such well-known artists of the new 
school as Sj. Abanindro Nath Tagore, Sj. Nanda J^al Bo.se, Sj. Vcnkatap|>a, 
Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar, Sj. Samarondra Nath Gupta, and Sj. Ordbendra Coomar 


but that the present year has gained for the school .some new 
recruits such as Sj. KshUuidra Nath Mazumdar, Sj. I >urgesh C!handra Sinha, 
and Sj. Sailendra Nath De, whlS&l'^"irk shows great prQrr-%:^ 


We have already referred to the strong influence of the Ajanta paintings 
which is to be noticed in much of the work exhibited by Sj. Nanda Bose 
this year. Another important direction in which some of the artists of the 
new school seem to have made considerable progress during this year is 
the employment of the old Indian ** tempera ” process which makes it possible 
to set the pictures in a bright Ught and to introduc^^illiant colour-sSleRies 
such as constitute the distinctive charm of the paintingSIta^he Mughal and 
Rajput schools. Some of the tempera'’ pictures exhibited have been 
painted with indigenous Indian colours prepared according to old Indian 
methods, and cate of the most interestmg exhibits at the fifth Exhibition 
consisted of a set of such Indian colours prepared by one of the younger 
artists of the school, Sj. Venkatappa, whii^longs to a Entity of heredttaiy 
artiats of Mysore* 
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Taking a general view of the fifth Exhibition as a whole^ we find that 
though it was mainly intended as an Exhibition of the paintings of the modem 
Bengal school, and though, consequently the collection of old Indian paintings 
of the Mughal and Rajput schools was rather scanty when compared to those 
in the previous exhibitions of the Society, yet it may be taken to. be fairly 
representative of the diflerent periods and phases of Indian Painting, and of 
that life of the Indian people which is embodied therein. P'rom this broad 
view point in which the dilTerent periods and phases of Indian Art are regarded 
as the reflex and embodiment of the diflerent periods and phases of Indian 
life, we may classify the paintings in the Fixhibition of 1912 under the following 
several heads : 


I. Old Indian Painting of the Hindu-Boddhist Period 


I k.y. 

*• .X '* 


Religious : — Copies of Wall-Paintings in the Buddhist monastery-caves at 
Ajanta^ representing all sides of life, human and animal, but dominated by a 
religious ideal, by a feeling of devotion to the masterful personality of the 

r*|"**"^ Mahanunadan Period 

I. Religiolis — as developed in Htnd4i courts and pilgrim-centres : — 

{a) Rajput Schools (Jaipur and m 
(I f) Bengal school. 

(r*) Indo-Mughal scliool. 

The first two are purely indigenous, being continuations of the old ^'»jt of 
pre-Muhammadan India, wiiile the third took its rise at and near the Mughal 
courts, and is represented by pictures of Hindu religious subjects execiiied in a 
mixed style, partly Rajput, partly Mughal. 'I’hc subjects are cither ej)ic, 
mythological or lyric, but they mainly represent the Bhakti movemen ts of 
Mediaeval India,, and centre niund the traditions of Sree Krishna, Sree 
Ramchandra, and Sivi^ 


2. S^^uiar — as developed in the Mughal and Rajput courts, under royal 
and aristocratic patronage, and representing the incidents of court life, romantic 
love scenes, delicious landscapes, portraits of individuals, and so on. 

(rr) Mughal schools — Delhi, Agra, Lucknow &c. 

(h) Rajput schools— Kangra Valley, Jaipur i^'C. 


III. Modern Indian Painting 

'tue only important -rt^rk now produced is by the Bengal school of artists 
led by Sj, Abanififfp^Nath Tagore. It is national and synthetic^ seeking to 
draw inspiration from and represent the whole of Indian life^ past and present, 
restoring the idealism of the past and idealising and interpreting the sounder 
'elements in present-day life. The (>aintings of tlie Bengal school of artists may 
be grouped under five different heads as follows : — 

I, Efdc and Mythology : — * Scenes from the Ramayana/' Ekalavja,” 
‘Hid^cbandra” Jvrislw the Pivine charioteer ” “Krishna and Radlia^ 
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and « Mahadeva by Sj. Nanda Lai Bose ; ** Haia-Pamti by Sj. Abaiiitidio 
Nath Tagore t " NatarAja ” by Sj, Yenkatappa ; “ Dancing Oaned) by 
Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar. 

a. History and lAterary TTradition, Hindu and Musatman \ — ** Queen 
of Asoka by Sj. Abanindro Nath Tagore ; ‘‘ Embassy at tlie Court of Bahadur 
Shah ” and “ Illustrations from Masnavi ” by Md. Hakim M. Khan j “ The 
Bodhi-tree^ •^Behula” and ‘‘Princess Ratna\*ali” by Sj. Khitindra Nath 
Majumdar ; “ Illustrations from Omar Khayyam ” by Sj. ^marendranath 
Gupta ; “ Pratap Sing ** by Sj. Venkatappa ; and “ Prithiraj, the last Hindu 
King of Delhi by Sj. Rameswar Piasad. 

3. Jdeahsation of the duties and relations^ the scenes and incidents of 
common life — e ^ “ Kabuli wallah ’’ and “The Dak-runner'* by Sj. Nanda 7^1 
Bose; “The Mother** by Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar; “The Mother*’ by 
Sj. Priyanath Sinha ; “A Puri Fisher girl *' by Sj. Abanindro Nath Tagore ; 
“ Waiting *' by Md. Hakim M. Klian. 

4. Interpretation of Custom and Ritual “Shashti Puja**, and 
“ Sati ’* by Sj. Nanda I^al Bose , “ Offered to the Gods ” bySj^|jj|g||i4(rfo 
Nath Tagore , “ Floating the Fateful Ijamp*’ 1 

5. Interpretation of moods Mind: — “At the Window” by 

Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar; ** by Sj. Durgesh Chandra Sinha; 

A Girl Musing " 


FOUffbATION OF TEACHING AND RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITY : 
SUGGESTED LINES OF PROCEDURE 


1 


The Education Department of the Government of India has taken ujion 
^^‘^feeira*’’^reat and momentous task m seeking to formulate and carry through 
a scheme of higher education \v\ty'h shall in all essential respects be a depar- 
ture from the lines hitherto pursucS by the existing Indian For, it 


has been declared by the highest authority that* the Dacca University wBuld be 
the “ first teaching and residential university of its kind in India ; ** and that fur- 
ther that “ the Government of India were and are convinced that the more such 
teaching and residential universities are multiplied and distributed over 
india^ the better it w'ill be for the cause of Indian education and for the 
development of the moral character no less than ^ the intellectual ^ility 
of the students.’* We have here queued the language usb^^^by His Exceulncy 
the Viceroy in his memorable Reply to an address pr^pRed by a l>epi:ita- 
tion of Bengal leader^ on 16th February last, to which we have referred in 
considerable detail in our article entitled “I'he Beginnings of a Great 
Educational Departure : The Proposed University at Dacca,” which appeared 
in the March, 1912 issue of this JoumaL Sii^pthcn at the Convocation of the 
Cal^tta Umvbrsity held on 16th Msurch, ^12, His Excellency as Chancellor, 
by words which cotild not Ije misunderstood, lias made it plain that the policy 
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on which the Government has set its heart is one of the gradual abaadonmini 
of the federal university system, which is the system at present obuining. 

In our March article we said in so many words — and it was the main thesis 
of our argument — that it was clear from a comprehensive survey of facts 
that the ultimate objective of the (Government of India in its Education 
Department was the replacement in the first instance of the existing federal 
and examining universities by teaching and residential ones, to be followed 
in due time ^y a multiplication of the new type of University throughout 
India. The pronouncement made by the Chancellor in his Convocation Speech 
of 16th March, 1912 thus confirms the view we put forward in our previous 
article on this subject. For observed His Excellency: — “ Impressed by the 
considerations which are not peculiar to the Calcutta University, and remember- 
ing the stirring words which His Imperial Majesty addressed to the members 
of our Senate, the Government of India have decided to make a solid 
advance in the direction of teaching and residential universities...! hope that 
the liberality of (Government will be supplemented by private liberality, and 

^that before many years have passed effleient teaching universities will take 
tia.«nlaoe of the examining and federal universities which we have to-day. I 
also hope/ v.. .. j said, that teaching and residential universities may 

be multiplied throughout India, for I believe that they will do great things for 
.the improvement of higher education.” 

11 

But if the ideal which the Government of India has set before itself is 
to be carried out with any real chance of success, it is clear that iheii Should 
be no yielding on any essential matter, or, indeed on any matter of any 
importance. We are decidedly of opinion that the difficulties which are 
calculated to thwart the Government’s intentions are to be sought primarily 
in connexion with the methods which may be devised to carry out the-rAijeWIta 
which the (Government have in \iew. And, first of all, it is clear that 
the scheme of a te»*ching and residentii^' university, say at Dacca, — if it 
is really V^KVibceed and impress itself effectively on the minds and imagina- 
tions of the people — should be presented before them in all its purity and 
brightness. A mixing up of two opposite schemes— like those of a teaching 
and residential university on the one hand, and of an examining and federal 
university on the other, — a hybrid combination of two different and 
somewhat opposed standards and ideals — if such, indeed, was ever 
cont^'^iplaled as the f^;.n in which the proposed University at Dacca was tp 
take shape— sucl^Q^/(pm bination of ideals could never appeal to the people 
as the genuine of a university which is to revolutionise the future of 
higher education in this country. “The modem Universities of Euro^ ihf^ve 
well been described as the nurseries and workshops of intell^tual life. Wo 
want aU that this description implies in India at the present time,” — we w.e 
quoting from Lord Hardipge'k^S' mvocajtlon Addres^N And ^bi| it would japt. 
be ^ssible unie^ in the first place, the cqnsdtuent qi^ep;es of jt Uoivetl^ty 
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are located at a givtn ce(itre,»al a given Unfvenat3^ town. The fedcsrai 
University is composed of colleges located at diderent^ centres throughcmt a 
large territory, and is /vr fopte restricted to the discharge of very modest dutitA 
Its main functipn is by means of examinations and the a^ard of basMi 

on the results of such examinations to help in fostering emulation among the 
people to acquire a given type of knowledge* Its chief work undoubtedly 4 s 
to help> so far as may be, in the diflTusion of existing knowledge among a people. 
A federal University, in short, is precluded by the very conditions of its 
existence from becoming a common centre of collective intellectual activity, a 
centre of creative thought. Thus, the existing federal Universities of India 
notwithstanding that they boast of affiliated colleges are more or less examin- 
ing Universities — a circumstance which takes away from their value ; and hence 
the neeti for having teaching and residential universities proper. But if this 
be so, it must be considered that notwithstanding the rule that the colleges 
sending up students for university examinations must be affiliated institutions^ 
the promotion of a centre of intellectual and social life^ the promotion of a 
common University life^ in fact, among the colleges has become very difficult 
of attainment by reason of the whole body of affiliated colleg es no^ 
gathered together in a given University® town as at 

Oxford and Cambridge, or in the older seats of Hindu learning in days gone 
by. That is where the essenti j ; Vji i iC akness of the existing universities lies ; 
and it shows also how a teachifigfand residential university differs from other 
universities, which, ^ifRile imposing rules of affiliation on its colleges are not 
in a poj^ion to develop a centre of corporate intellectual life by reason of 
those colleges not being all gathered together round the Alma Mater at a given 
University town. The ideal and spirit of a teaching and residential University 
is that of a community of learned men engaged in the pursuit of learning 
and investigation and in close association with pupils fired like the teachers 
wth similar aspirations. When the constituent colleges of a University are 
located in different and distant centres they would eitlier have to develop 
themsdves as independent centres eft* corporate intellectual lifeTlKHm^jygendent 
teaching and residential universities, in short ; they would have to make 
it the primary business of theif lives to prepare students, under such (xuidilions 
as may be laid down, for examination by an examining and federal university, 

in 


There is consid^able apprebenskm among many people in India that 
forces are at work to bring pressure upon the Gbv^mnfliot to depart from|||be 
strict Hties of a tdaching and resfdailtial university throu^th^j^oduction of a 
sort df hybrid coml^nation of the federal and the teaching tjfR in the constitu- 
tibn of the Dacdi University. Tbase is an apprehension that the ideal held forth 
by life Exceltency the Viceroy both in his Reply to the Calcutta Deputationists 
(x 6 th February, 1914 ^ his Convocation Address; (i 6 tb Msrcbi 1912^^ 
of a teaching and residential university, whic||||iiUl supplant and supersede the 
exisringr type of fedeml upivenutles in India, may under pressure be modified 
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by the responsible authorities. Already in an article in thS TUmes newspaper of 
Ix)ndon (February 21, 1912), which was based upon the Viceroy’s pronounce- 
ment of the ifth of the same month, we note that the plea is being put forward 
that ** it is impossible in the conditions of India where provinces are so laige 
for the universities to become entirely similar in character to those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, gathering their students to one educational centre and giving 
them the benefits of corporate life.” And following on that we read : — “The 
first step in th^ [)olicy of the Government is already being taken by the 
arrangements in progress for creating a University at Dacca which will be 
residential so far as the local arts colleges are concerned and to which will 
be affiliated the arts colleges of llarisal, Comilla, Pabna, Myniensingh, 
Rajshahi, Tangall, and Cooch Behar — possibly indeed those of Gauhati and 
Sylhet in Assam.” The declarations and suggestions made by the London 
Times undoubtedly go to show that considerable pressure is likely to be brought 
upon the Government in order that the views and principles enunciated in the 
Viceroy’s two pronouncements may not be given full effect to. The idea is 
^lat the Dacca University when it would take shaixj should be only an improved 
of a federal university — that which the Calcutta University already 
is or woutii ro* ki the course of “the next two or three years. If this, 
indeed, should be the ultimate outcome of the efforts of the Department of 
Education, then the Viceroy’s declaration his (Jalcutta ( 'onvocation Address 
that “ before many years have passed efficient teaching universities will take 
the place of the examining and federal universities wh?^ we have to-day ”, 
will have been made in vain. If the efforts of the Education Department of the 
(iovernment of India were merely to issue in the establishment of only an iriiprov- 
ed lyjKJ of federal universities, it w^ould be hardly in agreement with the policy laid 
down in the Viceroy’s two, notable utterances to which we have already referred ; 
for the moment you affiliate colleges removed from the centre of corporate 
intellectual life — the university town — the c(;rporate character of the University, 
both on its social and intellectual sides, will have been lust, the element 
of a conimon, collective end Vill have been impaired and the 

ideal of a higlier education, such as a teaching university is intended to foster 
will ha\’e been sacrificed to interests which are not exactly academic and educa- 
tional. The very last sentences of His Excellency the Viceroy’s memorable 
Reply to the Calcutta Deputation on the subject of the proposed Dacca 
University in which he asks for the people’s co-operation for the furtherance of 
the government’s new e<J>,;cational policy, the starting of teaching universities 
in India to and supersede the existing federal ones — run as follows ; — 

“ 1 wish to improAli«>n you the greatness of the work in which we are called on 
to co-operate. I am ho{>eful that the large issues of educational policy on 
which the future of India so greatly depends will be viewed with a wide outlook 
and a{)art from personal or political interests.” The introduction of teaching 
universities in India and the gi^/^nl replacement of the existing federal univer- 
stti^ss by teaching ones no doubt constitute issues of educational policy of a 
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withpotentkliti^ highest good to Inilii ; 
but in no W4y could persuade ourselves to regard the establisb^ieiit, ah 
additional federal uoiveKity or additional federal universities with merely 
improved teaching features^ as constituting an abiding landmark in the eduea* 
tional history of the country under British ngtme. 

“ A University is not primarily a place, or a ground of buildings, or a board 
of examiners. A University is first of all a corporate body of men associated 
together for a definite purpose, and united by a common aim-^a University is, 
or should l)e a guild of learners.” (—From a Speech by Prof, Lloyd Morgan, 
F.R.S., on The University of Bristol^ at the Tenth Annual Dinner of the Univer- 
sity College Society, Bristol). And the same authority goes on to observe 
A University is, or should be a guild of learners. I do not say a guild of so- 
i^alled learned folk. I trust there will be learned folk in our guild, but though 
loarned men and wise men and men of character help to make a University, they 
do not constitute the University, which as a guild of learners is founded on a 
broader basis. Nor do the teachers constitute a University, though they too help 
to make a University of the first rank. The. learners constitute the Unmrsify 
and tvhen the teachers cease to k /earners^ they ou^ht also to cease be 
teachers. If then the University as a cor[)orate body is a 
its buildings a temple of learning, all should be welcome in the University who 
desire to learn, and who have givjyptvidence of adequate breadth of previous 
education and the requisite ability to learn at the relatively high level which 
ought to charactcrfJie University work, d'hat is the real and the ‘only value of 
the ^atriculation test. Each stage of a degree should guarantee not only a 
higher levql of attainment, but also a further ability to leam and utilise what 
has already been learnt A University is a guild of learners united together 
in a cor|K)ration in which all .sources of knowledge and all aids to learning 
should be accessible to all comers without distinction of creed and country, 
riches or poverty. But the University is not and canncH be a place for all, it 
must be a place for the selected few, those only who are capable and willing to 
do University work. What w# shall have to secure is that %jyj^all be equal 
opportunities for all, without distinction of riches or poverty.” 

The above extracts are perhaps too long ; but it is necessary to clear up 
misunderstandings and explain what a true teaching University is like. It would 
be impossible to formulate a scheme of a true teaching Univer.sity— a closely 
associated community of people engaged in learning and increasing the bounds 
of knowledge, without taking care that the fediml element is wl^y and 
irrevocably eliminated in anyi consideration of sucli a s^me. We regard it 
as a matter o[ the first«rate importance, a matter esse^Pn to the successful 
inauguration of a teaching and residential University in India, that it should 
be once for all accepted both by Government and the people that the aflOia- 
tion of residential institutions removed from the centre of University life 
introduces an element which is wholly alijp^nd opposed to the genius and 
principle of a teaching University, and that consequently such afiSiatkm of 
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outside colleges to a teaching University could in no way<^be represented or 
defended as a sort of a compromise, or as a sort of approximation to the 
ideal of a teaching university on the ground, as the London Times puts it, 
that in India ^ ihe provinces are so large."' Our contention is that a teaching 
University has properly no territorial jurisdiction ; it invites and welcomes 
without distinction of creed or country all learners capable and willing to 
do university work,” as Professor Lloyd Morgan puts it, and therefore the 
question of the largeness or smallness of the geographical area of the province 
within which the teaching University may be situated — such as is implied in the 
suggestions of the Times article (quoted above — does not really arise. Such a 
question no doubt legitimately arises in the case of a federal university, and it 
may be necessary from time to time to alter or reduce the territorial limits of 
such university, in view of the growth in the number of colleges affiliated to it. 
If the proposed University at Dacca has to be founded on a federal basis, then, 
no doubt, it would be necessary to fix a territorial jurisdiction, it being made 
compulsory on all colleges within that jurisdiction to seek affiliation to it. If 
however, it is to be a teaching University proper, the condition that is 
pri?lwiyly applicable is that all colleges seeking affiliation to it must be so 
circumstatWbV. -.w ‘ ' be ^'apable of sharing in a common, corporate, university 
life, — the fact of their being situated w’ithin a given geographical area, e.g., within 
the limits of a particular province, having no f^oapner of application. “ 

IV 

• . . *- 
It must be admitted, however, that the introduction of a .system of teaching 

universities in India in supersession of the existing federal system is beseUv'ith 
enormous difficulties in the peculiar conditions under which the British admini- 
stration is carried on. For, there is a perpetual temptation on the part of the 
Administration to make universities in India an adjunct of the administrative 
machinery ; and where such is the case and the temptation is not resolutely 
attempted to be overcome, the lender plant of a teaching university, which 
requires delicate handling and assiduous care, at least in the initial stages of 
its existence *“'r)dV^fikely to take root on Indian soil. A federal and examining 
university, however, lends itself or could be made to lend itself very readily to 
the purposes of the Civil Administration, directly subserving its needs and 
helping to improve the efficiency of its organisation. The teaching university, 
on the contrary, works on a far higher plane, realising an independent life, and 
is a far more efficient instrument of the general good of Society, and in so far 
is an of tender regard/ .nd solicitude to the Government ; but it is never 

intended to be or r^rded as an instrument or machinery for the more effective 
working of the civil ^Ministration of a country. Now, if we go back to the 
ektly history of the genesis of the existing federal University at Calcutta, we find 
that the circumstances which led to its establishment were primarily connected 
wift the urgent needs of the administration of the country. No doubt the Act 
of Incorporation of the Universit|^;^|58s7) declares in its Preamble that die 
etlta&ifelitneht irf^the University waedee to a desire for ** the better encooragemenl, 
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of Her Majesty’s subjects in tbe pursuit of a regular aa4 Hbetal ;o0urae 
education;’^ but we require tbe help of ^iU eariisr dcNDoineit^ m 
discover tbe root facts applicable to tbe present case. Thus, begm^tqg wjitb 
tbe year 1850, we find the educadoDal policy of tbe Government of the day 
summed up by the following words of a Despatch from the Court of Dtrecicpa uf 
the E. 1 . Company to the Govemor^General (agth Septemberi 1830) Them is 
no point of view in which we look with greater interest at the exertions you am 
now making for the instruction of the natives than as being calculated to rmse 
up a class of persons qualified by their intelligence and morality, for high employ- 
ments in the Civil Administration of Indio.**, Then, again, in tbe Annual 
Report (1 844*1 845) of the Council of Education, Calcutta, — an official body 
appointed by the (jovemment, and the immediate predecessor, of tbe Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, — we read: — “The absence of an efficient mode for a/Tording 
an extended professional education to our most advanced students is begin- 
ning to be severely felt and to force itself upon our attention^ The establish- 
ment of a University with Faculties of I^w, Arts and Civil Engineering could 
supply this desideratum and fit our more proficient pupils for devoting them- 
selves to the pursuit of learned and practical professions in this cj;^U^/‘'^he 
recommendations made in the Report go to establish thSoTTnenced for the 
foundation of a University in Calcutta was urgently felt on the score of sup- 
plying the State with a class of el^cated young men capable, to quote again 
the words of the^Rcport, of “holding the higher offices o{)en to natives after 
due qualification and of commencing the practical pursuit of the learned 
profuisions and the Council of Education at Calcutta categorically lays 
down and recommends that “the only means of accomplishing this great object 
is by the establishment of a central University arme<l with the power of grant- 
ing Degrees in Arts, Science, I^w, Medicine and Civil Engineering,** 

Then coming to Sir Charles Wood’s famous Educational Despatch 
of 1854 which, among other things, sanctioned the establishment of the 
Universities of Calcutta and B^bay, we find the followi ng obs ervations 
“ We have always been of opinion that: the .spread of educaticm produce 
a greater efficiency in all branches of administration by enabling you to obtain 

I. We have to mention here that in an earlier Despatch dated 5th September, 
1827, the same point of view was urged by the Court of Directors on the Government 
The third paragraph of the famous Educational Despatch of 1854 begins by referring 
to this document and partly quotes from it. In that paragraph Sir Charles Wood 
observes as follows : — “We have always lo<^ed upon th^wncouragement of dhication 
as pecuHarfy important, because calculated “not only to m^uce a higher degm 
of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of tMe who partake its 
advantages, and so to supply you with seirVants to whose probity you may with 
increased confidence commit offices of trust ** In India, where the woll-being of the 
people U so intimately connected with the tnithfolness and ability of officers of every 
grade tn all departments of the^ State.^ ^ 

X Thislict isbioeght of the Educational Despatch 

of 
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the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every department of 
Government ; and, on the other band, we believe that the numerous vacancies 
of different kinds, which have constantly to be filled up, may afford a great 
stimulus to education.’’ (Section 72 of the Despatch of 1854). And again, — “ We 
perceive with much satisfaction that a very considerable number of educated 
men have been employed under Government of late years ; and we under- 
stand that it is not so much the want of Government ^employment as the want 
of properly qurftified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at 
the present time in many parts of India.” (Section 7.^). Then, referring to 
the Government of India’s Resolution of i8th October, 1844, providing for 
the annual submission to Government of lists of meritorious students, the 
Despatch goes on to declare : — “ The necessity for any such lists will be done 
away with by the establishment of Universities, as the acquisition of a Degree, 
and still more the attainment of University distinctions w'ill bring highly educated 
young men under the notice of the Government.” ’ The celebrated Resolu- 
tion of October, 1844, to which we have just referred, was issued during the 
G 'vernor-Generalship of TiOrd Uardingc, grandfather of our present Viceroy. 
The portions of it are : — “ 1 *he Governor-General having taken 

into his consideration the existing state of education in Bengal and being of 
opinion that it is highly desirable to afford (tv every reasonable encouragement 
by holding out to those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of 
instruction afforded to them, a fair prosl^ect of employn.ont in the public 
service and thereby not only to reward Individual merit, hut to enable the 
State to profit as largely and as early as jwssible by the result of the measures 
adopted of late years for the instruction of the people, has resolved that in 
every possible case a preference shall he given in the selection of candidates 
for public employment to those who have been educated in the institutions 

3. In a Parli.'uucntary Blue B(K)k, 1870, is to I)c found a brief summary of 
this Despatch of 1854 from the pen «>f the Secretary for the Home Department 
of the Government of India, which was prepar e! by Authority for the Houses of 
ParUamer*T*^?he following concluding sentences of this summar)’ in the Parliam'^nt- 
ary Blue Book referred to above (p.7) emphasise the object for which the Indian 
Universities were brought into existence, namely, to serve as part of the ma Jiinery 
of the civil admininistration of this country' : — 

“To complete the system in each presidency, a university is to be established, 
on the model of the London University, at each of the three presidency towns. 
Thrse i^^iifersities are not to themselves places of education^ but they are to test 
the vaiue of the education given elsewhere ; they arc to pass every student of 
ordinary ability fairly profited by the curriculum of school and college 

study which he has passed through, the standard required being such as to command 
respect without discouraging the efforts of deserv ing students. Educestum is to be 
aided and supported by the principal officials in every disiricty and is to receive^ besides^ 
the direct encouragement 0/ the State ly the openinig Government appointments to 
those toko henft received a jgood edm^^^t. irrespectwe of the place or manner in which 
it mey hmte been acquired aqd in the lower situations, by preferring a man wha can 
rend and write, is equally eligible in other respects, to one who canpot.” 
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thus established andt ^fMScially to those who }itt:ve cUittogutsh^^l^^ 
therein by a uoore thatt <Hxlinary d^ee of merit and attainment** And iJie 
Govemor*GenetaI accordingly direct^ the preparation of annual retUfOi oT 
meritorious students*' to be submitted to the Council of Education and 
he circulated to the beads of all Government offices both in and out of 
Calcutta with instructions* to omit no opportunity of providing for, and 
advancing the candidates thus presented to their notice and in ftUing up eveiy 
situation of whatever grade in their gift, to show them an invariable preference 
over others not possessed of superior qualifications.*' And the^ principle had 
to be adhered to ‘‘even in the selection of persons to hil tlve lowest offices 
under the Government.** 

We have taken pains to enter into a history of the circumstances that led 
up to the foundation of the federal and examining University at Calcutta, 
because it goes to show that the existing federal universities of this country 
were brought into being directly in the interests of the Civil Administration. 
And so the main and avowed trend of their activities, due to the circumstance 
just brought out. has been in the direction of producing men who should be 
well fitted to hclf) the Government in the wr>rk of administration. And 
admitted that they have abundantly realised the intentions of iiSSflRIiorities ; 
but “they have contributed,’* as Vice-chancellor Sir Ashiitosh Mukerji, Kt. c.s.t., 
points out in his recent C'onvocajii^i Address, “ exceedingly little towards the 
advance and increase of knowledge.” And the consequence has been, to use 
the language of thf same high authority, that “at present we have fallen 
woeful^ behind in the great intellectual competition of the nations of tlie 
\vorld ; and those institutions (the existing Iiulian Universities) on which mainly 
devolves the task of promoting the intellectual rebirth and development of 
the country have never realised the full extent of their rcsponsibilitit^s.** This 
sharp contrast brought out above between a federal and examining university 
like the one existing at Calcutta, and a true leaching and residential 
university, reveals at a glance the fundamental antagonism that exists between 
Ihc! two types of institution.s ; an(f, if this he so, iindoubtedl^h^jyilJt^ is need 
for the exercise of the greatest caution and'* circumspection in frSmfhg the 
constitution of what according to His Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement 
made on i6th February, i()i 2 is to be the “ first teaching and residential univer-' 
sity of its kind in India ’ 

V 

We have found that the federal universities in have been built up 

on a particular footing, namely, |h»t of an intimate association with the%ivil 
Administmtion, supplying the latter with educated Indians employment 

and also with educated members to fill the several learned professions. Heie, 
then, is the secret of the extraordinary success and the extraordinary failure of 
the existing federal universities in India--their success when they are regarded 
as parts of ti^e countjry’s administrattve machimj^, — their failute in relation to 
fhe purposes of a true university, namely, to I^Tin the advance and increase of 
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knowledge. “ The time has now come,” declarea Vice-chancellor Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji with no little emphasis, to thoroughly diagnose this vital defect, and the 
result of the diagnosis requires to be declared in unitmbiguous terms by those 
to whom the guidance of the existing universities is entrusted.” We have 
made our humble essay in this direction and have come to the conclusion 
that if the teaching universities should have to be inaugurated, as has ap- 
parently been decided upon by the responsible authorities, and if they must 
grow as teaching universities, it would be necessary for the Government to forego 
the temptation*'of regarding them merely as eligible fields for the recruitment 
of officials, or merely as so many feeders to the several learned professions. 
The future teaching University in India, in fact, must not be allowed to grow 
uf> on any other basis than that for which all teaching Universities exist or 
have existed in civilised countries, namely, as a guild of learners, wwkers, 
and Investigators, — as nurseries and workshops of the highest intellectual life of 
the people. 

Notwithstanding all this if the highest authorities should eventually be led 
to accept the suggestion that has been put forward that outside residential 
L Meges in Eastern Hengal should he affiliated to the Teaching University at 
Dacca, wi" ..Id take it that in the constitution of that University the underlying 
principles of the Indian federal Universities are not to be departed from, but, 
on the contrary, that aspect of the existii^, federal universities in India which 
correlates them to the civil administration of the country and which 
may be said to constitute their vital part is going to be retained. Only on some 
such hypothesis could one explain why outside colleges within the territorial 
limits of East Bengal, while forming no real part of the teaching University 
at DiK'ca, should have to be tacked on to it through the make-believe of a formal 
atfiliation. Our objection to such procedure would be that nothing is to be 
gained thereby, but much would assuredly be lost, for the “ outside colleges” 
in Eastern Bengal are already affiliated to the federal and examining Universiy 
at Calcutta, which is an adjunct of the administration in the sense above 
explained. TV-.* need for a closer super /ision of the “ outside colleges” in 
k:aslcrfi''^^Wcngal by an East Bengal University, may also be admitted , but 

it would never be expedient to associate two fundamentally opposed ideals 

those of a teaching and a federal university, — in the new creation at Dacca. 
It would be a hybrid combination and if it is at all brought into being, the 
need would arise of pursuing two antagonistic ideals under the auspices of 
the same University— namely, of holding up the ideal of a common collective 
intAl^ctual and social life,— of higher intellectual life and labour for the 

advancement aAt^crease of knowledge, for one part of the organisation, and 

for the other part, the inferior ideal of the acquisition of knowledge from 
motives of personal worldly gain and benefit, an ideal which is already being^ 
furthered by the existing federal institutions. Therefore, if it should be ultimately 
decided by the Home Goverdnjupt or accepted as a principle that in the circum- 
stances of India* outside residential colleges may 'be affiliated to a teaching 
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University (whether located at Aligarh, Benares or Dacca), the future of t^eadiihg 
Universities in India would not seem in our eyes to be i>aiticularly hof)e(ui 
lx>rd Hardinge has told us that *‘the Government of India have decided tb 
make a solid advance in the direction of teaching and residential universities.... 
And that before many years have passed elhcient teaching Uitlversities will take 
the place of the examining and federal Universities and His Excellency's 
further hoi>e is th.at the “ teaching and residential Universities may be inulli* 
plied throughout India, for they will do great things for the nnprovement of 
higher education.’^ The policy enunciated in the foregoing pronouncement is 
a bold one and is fVaught with potentialities of the highest good to the country ; 
l.>ut it has been shown that the objects in view may be sacriiiced or impaired by' 
the adoption of inappropriate or ill-adjusted means. Our submission is that 
the successful inauguration and the future growth of leaching universities in 
India would not be practicable unless due weight be given to the following 
considerations : 

(1) . In the teaching university all the constituent colleges should be located 
in a given university towm. 

(2) , The primary work of the teaching university must l)e n^SSlP^icquisi' 
lion of knowledge or its dissemination, but its advancement and increase by 
means of original work and iuvesti^on ; and the training to be imjmrted by 
such university must accordingly be definitely directed towards that primary end. 
It would follow' as tl consequence that such training would have no direct 
reference to the requirements of (iovernment as an employer of educated J^abour 
in it.s ^rious offices and departments : and furthermore such training should 
not be recognised a.s a passport to the learned professions. 

(3) . The need for supplying educated labour for the civil administration 
of the country is admitted ; but nowhere else in the civilised world, so far os 
w'o are aware, are teaching universities regarded as appropriate instruments 
at the hands of the Administration to help in the satisfaction of such need. 

(4) . In a teaching university Hie standard of ^Iatricu)atiul1w^«a^j^ be high, 
higher than in tlie federal university, for thft underlying ideal of a^aching 
university is primarily to help in the advancement and increase of knowledge,^ — 
the discovery of truth by investigation and original work. And with that end, 
the suggestion is made that no candidate for admission into the teaching 
university be taken who has not undergone a previous course of training 
equivalent to the Intermediate Examination of the exiting federal universi^i. 

(5) . It would be necessary to reserve a considerable number of Sc^ar- 
ships and stipends of sufficient value for scholars of rei^^HTerit, whose love 
of and devotion to university work is proved and recognised. 

(6) . The graduates who will have recfived a regular course of training 
at a given teaching university, will have either to be absorbed by that university, 
or have to be drafted on to other and new tiling universities, or teaching 
insfitutioift with similar objects sUrted else^lire. It would undoubtedly be to 

interest of Govemnient, looked at from the larger standpoint of the growth of 
bigb^ life and thoi:^bt in the country^ to endow teaching universities and endow 
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al«o scholars turned out by such universities (so that they may act as centres 
of higher study and work), where they should choose to work independently. 
I'he first step in the direction has already been taken by the Government by 
recognising all existing and future Mahamahopadhyas and Shamsul-ulemas, as 
deserving of Government patronage and support, and by their assigning a yearly 
stipend to every holder of either of the above tittles as a mark of appreciation 
of devotion to learning pursued with no ulterior worldly end. The conditions 
of such grant may, indeed, in future, be regulated with a more direct object 
to the end in view ; but the principle of the grant having been admitted, the 
graduates of future teaching universities, in rase tluy should choose to work 
independently and not allow themselves to be absorbed by a teaching university, 
may be similarly endowed. 


(7). The process of coinersion ol the existing federal universities into 
teaching ones would be expedited if the CiovernrnenL should accept the system 
followed ill the case of the Oxford and the (Cambridge Universities whose 
^Jegree of a 11. c. i.., or a d. c. i.., for instance, is no passport to the learned 
proi’essuni of the I^w. For, the services and the professions are recruited in 
England iliiough the doors of the universities, but with llie help of 
different types of institutions, like the Inns of C’ourt for instance, which exist 
for the s[»ecifK: purjiose of training candidates lor admission to the Ear. In 
France, the (ioverninent have independent institutions of their own for the 
training of candidates for Government employment and br admission into the 
learned professions. In this country in the pro- University days there were 
in some cases institutions organised liy the Cioverninent for the definite purpose 
of iraining students for cm[)loymenl in particular Departments. 'I'ake, for 
instance, the case of the still existing Engineering College at Koorkee established 
in 1847, by the Government of the former N. \N'. Frovinces, Roorkeo being 
at the time the headc^uarlers of the officers ein[)Ioyed in the construction of 
the Ganges Canal, who stood in urgent need of a subordinate class of Civil 
lingineer^^^^ employed in the works.^ It appears, therefore, that in 
future, indepcndtnt means will have to be organised by the Government 
for the recruitment of its officials and for the filling in of the learned and die 
practical professions, if before many years have passed efficient teaching 
universities should take the place of the examining and federal universities 
which wc have to-day, and if teaching and residential universities should have to 
be m*dliplied throughout/~idia. 

VI 

Since the aSs^lve was in type, an important statement relating to the 
proposed Dacca University was made by the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendra 


♦ The Ganges Canal wa^esigned for irrigating a large tract of country between 
the (ianges and the Jumnar^^jd in 1847, it having been determined to prosecute the 
constriction of the Canal with advantage was taken of the opp^nunity to 

propose the establishment of a CoUege at Rexirkee, the headquarters of the officers 
emplojfcd on the Canal 
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Nath Basu in thE course of a Speech deftvered at the last of 

the Imperial Legislative Council at Calcutta on 25th Marche 
and in the Speech of His Excellency the Viceroy Lord 
which closed the proceedings of the session, there was also a referfitee 
to the Dacca University, which was a confirmation of the Hoodie 
Mr. Basu*s statement, it is clear from these two statements that so 
far as His Excellency. Lord Mardinge, and the present intentions of 
the Government are concerned, there is not much that should raise 
any alarm in the public mind as to the ultimate scope of the proposed 
University at Dacca. But, as we have said already, there is a section of 
influential opinion — and the considerations submitted in the present 
article are directed to combat such opinion — which would be pleased if 
the Government could be persuaded to depart from the strict lines of a 
teaching and residential university in their framing of the constitution of 
the proposed Dacca University. With these preliminary (»bservations, 
we proceed to reproduce certain extracts from the Sj.)ecches 
llou’blc Mr. Basu and His Excellency the Viceroy whiclj^^^^ directly 
upon the pre.sent question. 

Extracts from the I^tible Habu />. N. Hasus Spcdh 

“ My Lord, 1 cannot pass from thi.s question of the readjustment 
of my province without referring to some incidental matters connected 
witljjit. It has been said that Your Excellency\s scheme about the 
proposed Dacca University will be likely to reprcxlucc conditions 
against which the people of Bengal fought with sucli desperate and 
passionate energy ; it would be a [u’ty, indeed, if it did .so. Aly Lords 
I hope I betray no confidence lohen I say that Your Excellency has been 
pleased to give us the assurance that no such thing .shall happen^ that 
the fear of a dialectic difference in Eengal being cr eated need not be 
entertained and that the proposed Unimrsity at Dacc^^'^^mld only 
embrace colleges within its Municipal limits ^ that it loill be only a teaching 
universitys and that in matters of provincial app^^intments to the public 
service no question will arise, either in East or West Bengal, as between 
the claims of tlie Dacca and the Calcutta Universities. These assur- 
ances of Your Excellency when widely knoj^n will di.ssipate fears 
that were entertained at onc\time and the latest pronounceme^ that 
nothing will be done until the Government o||pSengaI has been 
consulted will remove any lingering doubts th^t still hover round the 
appointment of a separate educational officer/' 

Extract from the Speech of His EsMlency the Viceroy 
“ There is only one point in othei4ffatters to which I would like 
draw attention, and that is thaC although I am determined to permit 
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no measure in connection with the Dacca University that might be 
interpreted as a measure of paftition, and although Mr. Basu has given 
expression to my own personal views, we have yet to know the view 
of the new Governor of Bengal on questions of detail, and still more 
of the Secretary of State." 


SECTION II : STUDENTS’ COLUMN 

TEMPLES AND BELIGIOUS FESTIVALS OF TRAVANCORE 

'rhe number of Hindu tem[)les in Travancore is estimated to be nearly 
4000 ; the greater \nxri of them, however, are but small j)agodas and very many 
are fast going to decay. Upwards of 300 temples are consecrated to the worship 
of the superior deities, Vishnu and Siva ; a considerable number are 
deVi^jated to Bhagavathy, the Bhadrakaly ( ) of the Eastern C’oast ; while 

others, h6v.^ j to the lower orders, arc dedicated to local or sylvan deities that 
are suj>posed to preside over the business of rural life. 

Padmanathaswarny or Vishnu is regarde^ as the patron deity of I’ravan- 
core. His princi|)al shrine, Anantha-Sayanam, is at I’rivandrum, where His 
worship is performed with great lavishness and splend(j«ar. Among other 
lem[)les of renown, that of Aya[)pan at Sowrymalay requires particular mention. 
Vast numbers of people flock to this temple at the time of the festiWl in 
January, to present their vows and offerings, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
situated in the wildest part of the country and is not therefore easily accessible. 
Besides these temi)les of local fame, 'Pravancore boasts of one most 
sacred spot of alhlndia fame, — the Kanya-Kumari. "J'he place is visited by 
the Hindu pilgrims not merely of Travancore but of the whole of 
India. i 

The" ceremonies at the temples of Siva and Vishnu and minor gods and 
goddesses are almost always performed by the two classes of Brahmans, — 
the Nambudiri and the Poti (or the Canara Brahman), who are esteemed as 
the highest in the social scale. Of these the Nambudiii Brahmanas are 
regarded as the foremost, as they still retain their primitive habits and high 
sacerdotal position. I'hey ^rm the socio-spiritual aristocracy of Malabar and as 
the tVaditional landlords of Sri Parasurama’s land, they are everywhere 
heM in great rev^V^'c. 

In the ceremonies temples it is the lower and the degraded 

caste people and the Sudms that generally take part. In these temples it 
is customary to sacrifice and poultry. During the festivals in honour 

of this goddess it is common votaiies to pierce the muscles of the 

back "with hooks and suffer themselves to be suspended from round a pole till 
their strength is quite exhausted. 



WANDIWASH--TRE PAKIPAT OF SOUTHBRN INDIA 41 

Of the festmt^ the prhicipal «e those of Vishnu and Otuun* The feiimr 
are celebrated in April and the latter in August or September, The btiaoi is 
most’ generally observed throughout the country. During the Oitam Festival 
season the bouses are adorned with flowers, lamps are kept burning and a spirit 
of jubilation pervades all ranks and classes society. It would be almost 
impossible to enumerate one after another the various festivals that are cele- 
brated at the innumerable temples in the countr)^ ; but there is one grand feast 
called Murajabham, celebrated every sixth year at Trivandruiii,<^hat is worthy of 
notice. It occupies flfty^six days and brings together the whole Brahman popu- 
lation of the surrounding country who are entertained at an immense expense 
by the Oovernment — a liberality or rather lavishness that has acquired for this 
State the epithet of Dharma Rajya or the land of charity (religious gifts) and the 
appellation of the “ Model Native State ” in all India. 

'I’he Government of 'Fravancorc have within the last twenty years 
resumed the whole of the pagoda lands, yielding an annual revenue of 
more than three lakhs of rupees. The expenses of all religious establishments 
are now defrayed from the State treasury and are adjusted on a liberal .scid^o 
as to make possible the celebration of every ceremony in accor^i with the 
established usa[;cs. 

M. Satcuidanandan Pii.lai 


WANDIWASH— THE PANIPAT OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

I 

41 was a delightfully cool evening when we — a party of six filled with all the 
fervour and inspiration of an historic pilgrimage— stepped out from a belated 
train on the shady platform of the neat, small, attractive Railway station of 
Acharapakam in North Arcot District. The historic village of Wandiwash, 
l>etter known in the vernacular as Vandava^i^ is still i8 miles away to the 
west. A tall, conical, nobly-standing hill hazily seen in the distance marked 
out the place nearest to our Jiearts as students of hi8toi%„gJ^r the initial 
eight miles the road runs through a reserved ‘-forest ' of small shnit5?^of thick 
growth. Then, the scenery is superbly awe-inspiring, seen in the moon lit 
night. We passed through one immense stretch of undulating plains 
replete with erratic bouiders and occa.sionany relieved by a cluster of palmyras, 
the whole scenery bathed in the effulgent glory of a brilliant moon. With the 
first faint streaks of dawn the famous village pre.s^ted itself before us. I'he 
position of this humble village which played so conspicuous a part in the IB^ggle 
between the French and the English in Southern India i8th century was 
evidently of great strategic importance, commanding as^ did the highway 
from Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic Nai>abs, J^Oingi the impreg|iable 
fortress of Southern India. ^Fhe occupation of^e villagers is unthinl^bly 
pacific nowadays. Evidently the period^^p^uble and stress of which 
Wandiwash had had only too loi^i; and pain||Mm experience, is over. Its political 
history is one of the moift inmrestinK of Indian records. The mention of 
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WABtSwaah caU» .ltt^ to^ the lenirgent metnory the mtme of the veteran 
pati^ot and level-headed soldier Sir Eyre Coote, the faithfnl tnit onfarturate 
Ma|or Breretoa, the. heroic but ill-rewarded Lieutenant Flint, the brilliant 
but impetuous Lally, the shrewd, the able, but star-m>ssed Bussy, the meteoric 
Hyder, the unlucky Tippu, and lastly, the incompetent Tuckia Sahib who could 
have carved out a kingdom had he the force of will to avail himself of the 
opportunities he had. 

I 

The Fort lies to the north of the village and is not built at any consider- 
able elevation above the surrounding grounds. It is now almost in ruins. 

Massive walls of brick and mortar tottering on tiieir foundations are found 

in the south-eastern comer of the fort, which was probably once the magazine 
and the strongest part. 1 'hcre are a dozen circular bastions at equal inter- 
vals, which were mounted once with artillery. The walls present an unending 
immensity of appearance. A moat surrf)unds the fort but is now shallow 
in most places. 'Fhe bed of the moat is now under cultivation growing 
dry crops. 'I’he fort wliich is about a mile in circumference was probably 
bulk by the Marathas and was the chief military post during the Carnatic 
wars and . ule of the Arcot dynasty. The grassy plain in front of the 
south-western portion is dotted with irmiimerable remetries, probably the 
humble memorials of men who fell in fight. To the east of this sacred 
plot of ground runs the pathway which leads up to the .main entrance. Close 

to it remains in disturbed repose a small but handsonle Vishnu temple. 

When Tippu Sultan besieged the fort, the protecting deity at the entrance 
naturally came in first to claim his attention. Many people attribute his 
subsequent failure to storm the fort to this initial act of profanity. 

Three miles to the north-west of the fort stand in silent grandeur the 
Dowalagiri Hills. One of the decisive battles of India was fought on this little 
stretch of ground extending fn)m the fort to the hills. Kven today we hear of 
occasional lincls of bmken swords and skulls. The present generation vaguely 
remembers the closiiig scenes of battle in a bygone age, Tippu’s name is 
remembered now* most of all, with a dreamy sense of fear. 

HI 

Wandiswash is an inland village, nearly a hundred miles away from the 
sea coast. But it is fast drifting now into the main current of W’l stem 
civilisation and the fateful place that marred and made the fortunes of I^lly 
and Coote, has begun to feel the stirring.s of a new though alien life. There 
is here a post office elevated to the dignity of a telegraphic centre. 

The Mahamadan population is still a thriving minority in W'andiwash 
beingj^.bout a thousand <v>ut of a population of six thousand. Most of the 
MosIots here are * I^bbais.’ Mat-making is one considerable occupation of 
thn people. cukivation is meape as the penurious soil yields but an 

indifferent return tb- sweated labour.^ The inhabitants are quiet and law- 
abiding. The streets ad^nes and sanitation is still a mystery to the majority 
of the people. Two stnl^s with ah uncertain supply of water run dose to 
the village. A small tanloixonserved with great care is used for drinking 
purposes. The climate of tHL^ce is 00 the whole good. 

K. S, VpfrMTARAMANI, 

Madras, 
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these Pills 
form an ad-* 
mirablc Vi- 
taliser and 
Tqnic to, the 
system, both 
general and 
e s p ectal 
They brace 
up the exha- 
usted nerves. 

' Giv| tune to 




felaaed muscles, and exalt the brain power. If 
you need nerve tonic, spinal tsnic and blood 
tonic you need these at once, for they restore 
the fe^ogof well-beif^ to a remarkable extent 
Dr, Borman’s Kerytne Topic Pills are indis- 
peiim^e i^our syateip is run down ; if you are 


you ace incai 
duU and feel 


lie of 
Ip and 


mentalty depressed; If yi 
itistainM effort and Wok m 
languid. 

In these days ncd only persons jn high life 

and 

InbterciMdr te It'' :lMHrXie*, da not wait 
foot vttaUtjr. Rc i pet phiet ofjojiiilal^ y,.; 


Pack and Port i to 4 {At( 

Dr. S, 
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ALLSTDDBinS , 

SHOULD SUBSemSSi 


TO THB 


s &6 TarodiaftduhitPs St. 



recommidKd h ff 
PubUe Jhutrsfz „ 
Cle " T^xt- ^ 


Approved a mj^ 
the Direetoimf 
JPunpUb n 
GAhittee, Learnt. 

^oe httd fisireiltost EdtuatSori. 
good for 


Ithiy of its 
AGBR,*] 


rSaTHS TBACHER 

SiMi XmjRAT, Put^ob 
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THE MWK MAOAZnm ADVERTISER 


ind Edition ^j$io)J^<avivAM> iti^lAf 
boiipd, pj).^i^<u:^Rs,l/(U^^. , 

Klthorllal Sarkar |I.A.t.L. 

Prof. Maxmuller in his booh "Ram- 
hrishna ; His Life and Sayings" says : 

1 hts difference between Bhakti, (devo- 
tion) and Gnana (knowledge), is fully 
treated by Kishorilal Sarkar in bis interes- 
ting little book “Ihe Hindu system of 
Religious Science and Art, Calcutta, 1898, 
♦Gnana’ the author sa>s, “sees with a 
telescc^c, Bhakti with a jnioosco^ 
eye Gnana perceives the essence Bhakti 
feels the sweetness Gnana discovers the 
supreme Intellegence, Bhakti reciprpcaias 
tins supreme Loving Will ” (pige 94 ) 

The Power says — It will not only be a 
key t0^he n^erttanding of fj[j|»duis|ii but 
a key to understand the oasis of the reli- 
gions of the world. It nescucs the great 
universal principles of religion from the 
chaos into which they arc usually thrown 
by superficial controversialists and sec* 
taiian bigots 

Dr. riubhh Sohkld^n of Hmmty 
Oermtmif 0^9 

“ The treatise is vhry valuable hand* 
book for practical students of Jlndian 
philosophy i and serve for its mp^twn 
to oidinary life and to higher aspitattQlis.’* 

The Amrita Muzar Patnka eqya 

4 « # 4 # book may be iregarie 4 
as a key to the uuderStanoing of the van^ 
ous phases of Hinduism on a ratfofudhashl! 
4 4 The Chief ^ merit of the nuORs^ 
consists in his being aide to libnutt in jl| 
perfect logvcel huft mmidiienteBvft miMmm 
that lirnduim withtn "mdItAhm 

highest revelations of Rationalism and 
Emotionalism, fr, the highest truths 
which can he obtained through ffw mteh 
lect and the heart T^e authOi hi^S 
expressed bis idea^ in simple and vigo^pui 
language • and even those wto are imper- 
iecUy acquainted tyith Ae English totvpi^ 
w|U find no difficulty in^underStanding the 
theme of the book 

BY THE S^ME AWHOiU 

THB H1NI>U SYSTEM OF ^ 
MORAt SCtENCa 

TAM BdfOm 


iH]i>4i»»iir tin 49 

JUST our I JUST OOT/I 
“A DYING RAOB*'--^ 

HOW DYING? 

BY 

Kishorilal Sarjkar M.Am B.L 

Vakii, Higb-eourt, Calcutta. 
fiisgMS tuniaatiog «f It r«l. V. I. lakeiji'ii 
“A DYING RACE”* 

Contains an elaborate review of the 
Moral, Social, and Economic condition 
of the Bengali Race, lyith exhaustive 
quotations from Census reports, Govern 
tnent MediCal reports, and authoritative 
works on Science, Philosophy and History 

^ PopvJl^nrvhtion — As 8 

Superior Edition in thick Antique paper 
and*nicely bound —As 14 . 

RISNI JAMUirS MMWSA 

puusapHy. 

The Mtmansa System of luterjiret^tion 
of the Hindu Law 

Royal 8va pp 576 Nicely bound 
Pnee Rs ,10 

BY 

KISHMILAL SARKAR, Ni A., B.L 

Vakik High^urt, CALCUl FA. 

The first of fis kind. 

The gmnbest work of research m the 
domain o(^ HiftdU Thyosophy Tor the 
hr«t turn) dm lUvaUmlbleA tretsuie has 
upbraid before wesc^day W9rld from 
the ^lu ion ^ centuries l^lighl) spoken 
of by Aud- Western Bhtlosophers 

Lawyel^.nd by the PYess 

Tbt university of <^J[Sta has aw;arc^ 
‘the Tagore Law Pnie ofllto^.QOO^o thk 
author for signal aucocs;5 in m^^tteiupt 


^ (ha had at 

\0, ^ 
Ml IQSi^WALLIS Va«^ET> 
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I’HE UAWN MAGAZINIi ADVERTISE^ 


SILK PITAMBAR COMPANY, 

BCNARES CITY. 


Try Bn Experiment 
at our risk. 


If for jiuy reason our 
g'ootls arc foun^ unsat i.s- 
(actory, redress ean he 
promptly obtaincfl. 


Satisfactorily said or 
no money takenL 

We promise that mo- 
ney spent by you will he 
<‘hc('rfully refunded if yem 
do not tind our ^^oods 
ecpial in value to the 
amount spent. 


Monay-back Contract 

Dissatisfied t ustomers 
mav li.ixr the innnc\' they 
ha\ e laid out rt'fundrd 
to tlu in iinincd lately on llie 
I etui n of j^oods. 

Toys for Children. 

A set compri.smi' liny, bright and beaiiliful tuinblitis, pots, .spoons, etc., 
made of brass and boll metal, are quite suital>le for the amiisimient and play of 
children. 

One small set .5^ arti' lcs Rs j One lug set of A 1 tides Rs. 4'- 

Secundy packed in neat card boaol boxes. Postage estr.t. 

Coating' and Shirting Silks. 'I’besc silks an* woven of hne lilue in .1 
liiT^e variety of patterns. A pieri‘ of 7 yds. by 5 \ inches (double breadtli) will 
ordinarily^dyi 2 full suits or 4 ( oats Sample on application. 

Descriptive Cataloe^ues of 
ALL BENARES GOODS 


FREE: 


SILK PITAMBAR CO., Benares City 


Aitihasik Chitra : An liiusii,iud Month 

Iv journni <»f Indi.in Ili»torir,il Rosfarrh in 
J^engali, Ktlitrd hy N IKK 11 Nath Roy h. i. 
Anmml Sulwropiion : Rs 2 unly, Spkcimkn 
copy .sent on receipt of 3 A.s. in ruj<u\gf. 

Manager’s Office : 

Balaraj*\tJ}e Street^ Cah utin. 

— sr- — — — " 


PRATIBHA 


o 


Best 


MONTHLY REVIEW 

A High Ciass Magazine Devoted to 

Selenoe and Philosophy. History 
fuad Antiquities Literature and 
Art» Industry and Commerce 
Politics and Religion. 

'rha/«>ly Journal of ifs Kim. in all India. 
It half^stan of Eminent contributors. 

Bditor : IL N. B. A. 

It is one of the Indian Journals 

and is deservedly popuiS^vith its readers. 
It commands a wide circh^^on in India 
and outside, and is als^an effective 
medium of advertisement. \ v 

Subscription ' Hs. 5 per^^jN^m 

tfflss : TWIVAIIIHIIIM, TBAlANCOBa StiihK. 


Vernacular Monthly in B, 
and Assam 

LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE PROVINCE 
It is an undertaking for diffusion of 
literature, hence its cheapness. Annual 
Suscripiion Ks 2 6 

Best Citium for iui'ocrtising in the 
Nr*iv Provini e 

Ndf. School or (’olleyc or Rar- Library in 
the province is uithout it. 

For rales apply to 

Thk I'lnua-'iftR 

PBATIBHA OrnOB, Doan 


.Please mention THE DA' 


A sk any *• 
Fever, 


AWN 


Experience 

vs. Tropical Disease 

oUl timer ' a good thing for 
Ague or Intiuenza and he 
will tell you to got “ I3ATLI WALLA’S."* 
II is experience has proved that BATLl- 
W ALLA’S beats the disease. . 

ASK VOUK DEALERS FOR 
BAT LI WALLA’S 

.Ague Mi.'cturcs and Fills 

Rupee OKE eadl : 

Sold everywhere; and also by Dr. H. L. 
Batliwalla., WarliLaby.t l>a(ia^ Bombay 


when writing to ^i!ivertiser|h, 
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PATRIOT 


should support the Industrial Enterprise of his own 
native land, for by doing so he is assisting in the provision 
of work and wages ft)!- his countrymen and coninbuting 
to the general prosperity of his country* or the land fo 
his adoption. Every true patriot rninbines common sense 


with commonwealth and always 


INSISTS OH HAVING 


LalimlJ 


Guaranteed Pure Wool Wear 


He stoutly refuses those cheap importations of cotton and 
shoddy masepujrading as Indian-made Wool Wear. 


MAY W£ SEND YOU OUR LISTS OF WINTER WEAR 7 



CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS CO., LD., 
(Dept. 148) CAWNPORE. 



The WEDNESORY REVIEW 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, SOCIETY, SCIENCE ETC. 

Annual Subscription in INDIA Rs, Foreiji^n rjy Sh. 

(^•All communications lo be ad(lre.ssed to -S. M. RAJA RAM RAO, Editor 
and Proprietor^ Teppamlam^ Dt. Trichi nopoly 

Select Opinions : 

Sir Roper LothMdge. K. O. I. E,, K- B - I*crh%><* the ahlf?«r of all r H^gg^ eview 

edited by Inaian*born writers/’ 

flkzilie Esq., F/ R. & p.s s., LO s. R « inromparably 

the be^ and the rmM inteUecimil wcUlv in India.’* 

J. M Haclean BSqTEs:. M. F.-— “There b tlu- true HpirfSiCf Imirfvndence in it I 
adiAire yoar ejccellent pa^r for its excellent j^r 

Mr. G. K. Gokli^e, Your Review seemff to lx* a of .striving excellence and I 

heartily Cfwigratulate yon upon it. ” 

m LyaR, jL 04I.L^The moderation in U^jm the rhoice of Kiihjecta* and tlie/> 

Rngtisih Writing are ve^ app^iable.’' jj(ar 


PlcJltse ipeiitiort If'JI E wbett writinfc to Advi 





THE DAWN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 

TRADE ASVAN MARK 
COMPOUND EUXIR OF ASWA6ANDHA 

WITH 

SODIUM GLYCEROPHOSPHATES 

The powerful tonic and Stimulant lor 
mental, nervine and muscular debility and a 
valuable Sustainant during prolonged mental 
and physical exertion. 

^upes (pentol and PH9si<»Ql 
CDeopiness 

Rs. 1-8 per pint Bottle 

Th^ Bengal Chemical & 
Pharmaceutical Works Ld. 

91, Upper Circular Road 

Telegrams : — ^'RASA^^ CALCUTTA 


1^^ Please mention THE PAWN when writing to Advertisers, 





'KtS DAWNT MAflAZINE ADVKRTISEll 

ln[ie'‘'WorldV'^^ 

Appears tvke in the “AMRITA BAZAR PATRIRA" (Bi-weekljr). 
are in India a great many people who do not subscribe to a daily pa|>er and yet 
desire to have a full record of the Indian and Foreign news of the week. Fur 
them, THE BEST PAFER is the Amrita Batar Jmtrika (Bi-Weekly). 

Every reader in India can afford to subscribe to the Amrita Basar Batri^ 
(Bi-Weekly), for the annual subscription, inclusive of postage, is only * 

Rs. 7 Per Annum, (payable in advance), Circulation threughout the length 
and breadth ot India, and also in Burma, Arabia and East Africa. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (Bi-Weekly) forms one of the best advertising mediums 
in the country. Advertisement rates will be forwarded, jon application to 
the Manager. — A EL PATRIKA, Bi- Wttkly Edition, Calcutta. 


THE LEADING WEEKLY. 

THE “TELEGRAPH,” 

Published Every Saturdt^, 

Is not a paper that caters for one province or one claim. Its news and notes cover the whole 
of the Indian Empire and the foreign countries 

It is a paper for the world ; the cheapest, the best and the brightest p'vt rails and 

snapshots cK:ca.sionally fin<l place in the “TELEGRAPH.** 

It contairis a complete summary of the Indian and Foreign news of the week from our own 
corresfKindents. ^ 

IF YOU BEAD THE **TELEaBAPH** YOU MEED NOT BEAD ANY 
^ OTHEB FAFBB. 

Terms' of SubKription ;-TWO RUPEES t year in India, Burma. THREE RUPEES 
a yewsin foreign countries. SINOLE COPT, HALF-ANKA ONLY 

Maaagar. “ THB TELBOBAPH,” 38-2. Bhawani Oh. Butt's St., Calcutta. 


JUST OUT 1 1 - 

CUE NEW PBBLIOATION. 

INTERETING SELECTIGMS 

From the writings of Mr. 
Mujibur Rahman, Editor of the 
" Mussalman.” Neatly printed and 
nicely cloth gilt bound A ns. 8, 
Pa{ier cover .Ans. 6 only. 


To be had of— 

R." RAHMAN. 

4, Eliot Lane, 
Calcutta. 


(UNDER THE AUSPICES OP THE 
BANGADESIYA KAYASTHA SABHA) 

KAYASTHA PATRIKA 

Published Monthly in Bengali — Estab' 
** lished Nine ago, 

OONTBZBDTED BY THE EDDOATED 
KAYASTHAB OF BENGAL 

UNIQUE MONTHLY 

Supplied FREE to members of the 
Sabha. (Annual subscriptiun for Mem- 
bership ^ing Rs. 3 and i^lmission 
Fee Re. i/-). For others^ls. 2/- 
Annually — Post Back volumt 

Available. Fog^lSmbers Re 1/*, othci 
ie 1-4 per 

aifAB Kll^ DEV. 

EnijOa 

THA SABh/ OFFlCKj 
Ss, Grey Street, 
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THE DAWM MAGAZINE AnvERTISBH 

King Georgn’n gp#90hin i ^ 

in India 


A complete, collection of all the speeches 
delivered in India during his tour 
as Prince of Wales and in connection with 
the recent Coronation Durbar. 

THIS is a complete and up-to-date 
collection of all the speeches delivered by 
His Majesty the Kint^-Enipcror during his 
first tour in India as Prim e of Wales and 
his second tour iif connection with the 
Coronation Durban No speech of any 
importjutce relating; to India has been 
omitted ; and to make this handy collec- 
tion of His Maje'sty’s Indian Speerhes 
doubly valuable, a useful Appendix has 
been added, rontaininj? amon^ others, 
the text of the announcement relating 
to the Coronation Durbar Boons ; the 
Proclamations of II. \f. King George. 
Queen Victoria and King Kdward tlic 
Seventh on their accession to the thrown 
and the messages of Queen \'ictori.i and 
King Edwaid to the Dm bars of 1877 and 
of 1903. 'I‘h<‘ h(»ok contains a fine por 

trait of 'rho's- Majesties as frontispiece 
and seven oilYi^r^illustraiimis. W(* hope 
that this handy volume will be welcome<l 
by llie millions of Ills Majesty’s sulijeriv 
not only in India but all over the Empire. 

With eight illustrations 
Ke (^iie. To Siibs! I Ibci s fif the 
I ndian Ke\ lew , " As, 1 ’ 

A, NiilesoM .K, Co , Stiiilviir uu.i Sir«rf, 

MADRAS. 


NOrnCE 

— ;o: — 

If you want to cultivate 
Trade in Assam, please adver- 
tise in the “ Times of Assam" 
the only respectable English 
Newspaper in the province 
published every Saturday. It 
has a very wide circulition 
especially in the Planting com- 
munity. Your advertisement 
in it will surely lead you 
to business. Terms very 
moderate in compari.son to the 
rates of other Indian papers. 
FOK furthkh partjculafs 

APPLY TO -.rManagrer, 

“ Timks of As.sam ” 

niBRUG.ARH. 

STRAY NUMBERS OF THE DAWN 

Two Annas Each ^SxrmA^ 

IOIO--JA11, Kcl». Apr, Ju», Julj. Nov, i)o*’ 
inoo ~Mar*'h tn luh, Sep. tn Dec. 

’ l‘'»sr 36 1 . Dm ('I'lTA. 

/V/,3 ( lift, nl’/ /irffroue ones. 


NO SINGLE ADVERTISEMENT 


IN 


The HEIRAlxD 

, - IS OVERLOOKED 

EVERY ADVERTISEMENT TELLS 
THE RATES ARE CHEAP AND CIRCULA- 
TION LARGE 

HERALD ” is the «aly daily of 1 >acra and it gives A'Ji 1 1 'S H 0 URS 


in Advance to 

jjr/ SU/iSCR/P 
% 

. .-XPI’LY 



of the Eastern Districts 

f tiiAudifix posRffr E • '*- " maHtA, R 15/- d war 

Wassrs. p. SEN & Bros. 

ProRn'etors. THE HERALD 
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fHlS' MAOAEIKE 

', ' : fTiNDiAt twvouiunti 

ORIENTAL SOAPS 

, The heat Summer Soe^ia: - 

j K/uis-K/ius, Baku!, Jasmim’, Khus^ Bek 
DI AM OA A) ( fransfiaraif ) 

FOR 

emol lien I effect, absolute puri- 
ty and delicate Scent 

THEY ARE THE FINEST IN THE MARKET 

ORIENTAL SOAP FAOiORY 

OOABACiAIN, CALCUTTA 



LONDON STYLE 

l\ NW\»Rsni l>'\liRi<> 

'W’e flint most MitK iM »sJ 
We satisfy wmU a mutd >UKk 

larLtr thin Am otln 
We Tailor girmint of rht Indian 


SEASO’S SHOWiN&S 

Surpass hH pritrliutiona of 

St i-t) IS Diiinv d« sij^ns Mnlimmiut, 

I s uiim Mts 
♦ 

l*ttrt flrtrinid Shirts him MuhtriAl 
I lilt dtsif^ns Us 4-8, 


Cashmera Suits 

All 

Rs. 21. 

Garments 

Flannel Suits 

maRe to 

Rs. 21. 

Wsasurs. 


COWM 

S«|x n ii 9uAht^ fljittca 
Ihrrislti*' 

VakiW _ 

\<H 




Hlndusthan 6 o*€)perat^% Stones , 

Under the kind patronage and direct super Sj l^rojcndr^Oshore 
^ ^ __Hciy cnpwdhMO' of Gouripore^Kiuenaingh / 

30 , Pow Bazar Stuitf; Calcutt«^ 


mention THK iJJ^WN when writii^ to Advertis, 










fHi At>VERt!sSI^ 

The Sacr^ Ekraks of East 

BY MIRZA ABUL FAZL 

Th# Il0ly QUI^fUl — Text and Etifjltsh Translation and Notes. 
1800 pages in 2 Vols., in 3 editions, Rs. 10 , 5 and fiS 
fKJr vol. 

SolMtioiM from the Qur’an — 400 pages, in 2 editions, Rs. 5 
and 2-8. .. 

Life of Mohammed — 11\ a le.imed Mahoniedan, 350 |Mgcs, 
Get one copy of this book of the lile of the (ireat Arabian 
Prophet. Ks. 1-8. 

lolam, Its Aims and Scope— As. 4. 

Budhism and Islam— As. 2, 

Reform in the Light of Islam -As. 4. 

Christianity and Islam— As. 2. 

Hinduism and Islam— As. 2. 

Sadi's Moral Book — Being I’ersian 'I'cM and Knglish 'Frans- 
lation of Shaikh .Sadi’s I’andn.iin.i. with Introduction, by 
S. Ma/j'hjr-ul Hasan. Rc. 1 . 

20th Century Dietionarlee 

Full Cloth- 
BV J. N. SEN 

Trilingual Dictionary— Engli.sh words, with Proiunuiation, 
Knglish. Urdu and Hindi Meanings, written in Persian 4 id 
Devanagri characters. Demy 8\'o., 1,787 page.s, Rs. 5. 

Brdu-Engllsn Dlotlonary Urdu words, (written in Persian 
character) English meanings — Demv 8vo., 1.14s luiges 
Rs. 2-8. 

Urdu-Engllsh Dlotlonary— Pocket edition, Rs. 1-4. 

Borolan^ngllsh Dlotlonary— Persian words. ]<:ngli.sh and Unlu 
meanings diy Mr. .St. C. Paul), 1.000 pages Rs. 3 . 

ROman-EngllSh Dictionary — Roman words, English mean- 
ings, 814 jiages, pocket sire. R.s. |-8. 

ingllth-Roman Dlotlonary— p: nglish words, with Pronuncia- 
tion and meanings in English, Unlu and Hindi (written in 
Roman) 1,272 pages pocket size, Rs. 1 - 8 . 

^ ^KISt^HABAD. PUNJAB AND BENGAL UNIVERSITY 

/ MATMC&ill^TtON EXAMINATION BOONS 
> IBIS ana ISIS 

. WITH THE KViST NOTES IN 1'HE MARKET 
\ BY jATL\r>RA NATH SEN 
Puhltshers: G. A. ASoAAR & CO. AUnhahiHt 

PtStMOlentioo TH|C PAWN when writing (0 ndvertiMrs. 
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SJLK PITAMBAR COMPANY: 

Goods not approved taken back 

BENGAL PRESENTATION PAIRS OR JODUS 

l*itanif).'ir N’akshidar any colour 5 yards and yards, 

Rs. 15 to 60. 

S/LX GOODS OF NEWEST FASHIONABLE STYLE SUITED FOR 

' Bengalee Ladies and Gentlemen 

CHILDREN ! CHILDREN ! ! CHILDREN ! ! ! 

I sliinini.^ hi iss iitt tislK for to with, A ol .;o small 

si*i, Rs. 4. Small s'^t, Rs. 2. 

/\ i'll f'f'liiiil (. n 

SILK PITAMBAR CO., Benares City ^ 


I ^be Hi'ipan 

. , . ^ ^ . vr .r ! <;nly HINDU PAPER in (‘anaiia 

^iDPNt'i; r5=^ 1 M.MUhU from ; 5 (>o S,,..<d 

stSf^l 1 O A-A- (or suh- 


’D5 

'n* ii «* ' •sfwl (■.(?.; 

«(?’ '1 CT'a ■<*<(!? -'1-^? 




ciipijon and Ad\i. rah ro-da\. 

BLUE-BLACK INKS 

/' , '■ / i,/,) („ j {, p, f J,,/, ,, 

Ik'sI fn|- vludi 111- oil*! ( Mill KdI''^ ^’I h'.lll. 

‘•n \j>)/lii tijon 

/ ■' ' /\ , (,/ ,J I J„.J ij , 

\(;|i:N‘ 1 .S W W'l i:h< l^., juUk-uI.h .;v:^ 

THE PESHAD TRADING Co 

DELHI 

(•■> 1 K 

CHOLERA 

CHATUKUTTI VYDIER'S 
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TANTRA 

'OF THE GREAT LIBERATION 

(MAH A MR V A N A ' F A N R A ) 



A TK^WSLATION IROM THIC SA\SKKl'l\ WI'I’II 
INTRODUCTIHX AND COM M FNTA R V 


r.v 

ARTHUR AX ALON 


CALCUTTA: THACKKR. SPINK Si CO 
1913 f 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TANTRIK TEXTS. 

\<i' I TAN I R \KHII)AN \ uuli \ 1 1 WIOH AN 1 L and 
Ml'DRA NK.ilAN I I 

\ 1 U SlI XT' lIAkRAMRLPAN.X .if IViin n.intl. mil, 

With ( Miimtntaiy of blwink.irti I'ADl Ki\P\N( MAKA, 
V ilh ( 'oiiuin rit.uy ()1 l\ '1 ^ h ir in.i Vv itti rhc iiotts tf( jji 

tlu 1 ik I ot V ish\ in nil i ( n thf ( oi cl I\it il i ol K * \ ilv a 

k ilik I I ant t i 

\ j III.»nai\ rrAPA\( 11 \K \ In 


OTHER WORKS ON TANTRA. 

I RIM Il'I l.s Ol 1 AM RA ( I XM K \ 1 \ 1 l\ I 

j kuiih I 1/ n 

I III sl\ ( I,M RM ollA 1< 11 \ K RAMI I I' \\ \ 

0( I \N Ol Kl LA I \\ IR \ (Kl I XRNAX A IAN I KM 
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By ARTHUR AND ELLEN AVALON 
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No Household should be without 



Dr. liurmaii's cssciua; of 
Fudiiia (miiit^ whirli is prc-- 
])ar(<l fruiii llic ^n-cii leaves ; 
of I’mliiia. riiis |)rei>.ir<ili()ii 
has l)e<'H made l)y a reiebraled 
dru^j^isl (>( l'-n|4laiul under 
Dr. .Ihirman^i direeiions. It 
is s[»e( ialK effn acious in eases' 
of llalnlem'e. ,Siomaeli-<K he. [ 
indiRcslion, nausea, low ,i(>|)e- 
tile. To iiitaiUs, ii is uonder 
fully iiselul. 

/hiiii ; - for an infant I or 2 drops 
for an adult from 10 to 30 drops 
in an ounce of water. 

Price per phial As- h postage j 

tor I phial As. S, 2 phials 0. , 

l>r. S. K. BURMAIN. 

5 , U, Tukk hand Onti L'afeufftt, 

Advertisement 

(iK'w m <luinj;txl) 

foi llir Jilt .shoiiM D'arh 

this CXhct Dol lalci tlwiii lUc- 151I1 ol 
a uionlh l(»apj)iMr in ihc ih nI mmibti. 
'J'lie hialc dI ri)argt‘S /o he remiftcd ut ! 
fill/ with the tufrerti^^emt nt is as ' 

f(''h)VVs ; — j 

Rales Per Insertio \i Page - s 4- » y ) 
Onliiiary Position Posilioii 


Kvill . . ^ 1' 

Hair 

tJItUD D I 
(Via* 1 tRhth 


) .o ‘OR Kf 

Mam I 
;ld 


Ad% 1 pet ' 1 .v mv nilr.aet 

D’ tJ ! ' > 'S ' , 

Special Privilege 

K«.‘i i inv*inot»!>’ Ki>>iui)t tr Advan- e, D*,.. i;‘,» 

,, 0 DUm Ditto 

,, la IHitt. 

yaffdier SuppUedl Frtii 


THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 

01 The Sniefhantu Dipika and Agamic Reuteiv 
A hij^li ( iiiDiuhly Jotirnal tlevtiieci 
Ui the GXj)t)siD<Jii nf tho Sanadvaita Sid- 
(Ihanta I'hilostjpliy, Sniith Indian or 
'raiinlian History, Literaluie, 

St lorv ant) Smiolo^'i, ett . of 

the Sana Sifltiliaula .\ialia Saiuaja. 
Annual Subscription Bs. 4 . 7 s. or $ 2 
For Bonnfide Students Half Rates 
. sri-.( IMIA KRKK- 
The Siddhanta Dipika, Madras, N.C. 

notice 

If you want to cukivalo 
I'jTulc ill Assam, |)loas(.‘ ac!vt;r- 
tis(t ill the “ rimes ofels^imf 
ruhlishccl every Saturday, ll 
has cl \ ery v\ide cireul ition 
es}K‘( tally in llie PLiiuin;^ eom 
mimiU'. 'Iku'ins v<.‘r\ moderate 
FOR i't'R I /iFR i^ARJ Oil t.ARS 
APPLV TO Manager, 

‘‘TjnU'OI DinklUbMvH 


Modern World 

A MONTHLY REVIEW of WORLD PROBLEMS 

Rs. 4 a Year : Foreign 8s. or $ 2 
The CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 

.7 AtiO Midi am (f \\ orld Widi 

( 'om'SpondetiiW 

A l)t)(>kk’t Dll ttiii I'urn .s/'iaidt'Uxi 

C7ff/\ ('initair.inL: iiilcs ct(\ will In; suiii 

It) oatsidtr\ on nMfijil dI 4 as. in pusiai^D 
A ana fat a Sped men 

The MODERN WORLD, MADRA^, E. 

SWADESHI INDIA 

I IN 

iNDiA WfTHOVT CHRISTIAN tNFLUENOtS 
d’o 'rHOM*: of oin Subscri))ois wImj 
ha\c not ■ prtvious i- 1 ‘ant^, 

of tlie stM'ii's Suuideshi India, 

A HALF YEARLY VOLUME 
Foi the .'Htl PaU of h) 0 (d{ Inly to 
Dcmiiber) K 1 , l»v \ , I’.P. K 1/3. 
Apple to Manat:tr, The FA II A' 

T.n TEACHER 

.\ unique i'.,iluc.itioi)at monihty ili: 

s'gued fnt' Moral & Mental Advancement 

•R i a vt'iir ; istudent-s R t-S. 

. MAXAGKR, THE TEifWHER, 

V mQA. , 
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P. SUBBAROY’S Perfumeries and 
Sundries Department. 

ChoiCd$t Scent:— Heit \ttiirs of Rose J iih(' 0 |M»o lasmme of 

\ ( 1 unu hiiuni r 1 luUuuboo, NLinkulunthu^ Sulidg I It om \t igiliimboo always 
i\ uhblf il Ks 1-8, poi loll \ V V thu^os, t\ui 

Thambul Bihar -\ Ntrv uMlnl oionipamnunl lohtpl tiuwu Punts 

(lurmniL, tiul pit ml o Inur md i guut apptii/Li and pioiuto! of lot th 
md guns \s 4 j» r b ^\ \ 1' P tluigt^foi 1 Itj 12bo\(s \n on)) 

Concentrated Soda Water Powder— 1 at h bonh tunums powiti 

enough If) nuk ibont 8 big bolt t s of stronj and lu sh vv il i ndutt t small 
f|iniitit\ ul the [DONtltr \uih lold wittr and you hut a lit sh socLi wtUcr 
fn )un H id\ I selul It) iiixtllcis obtainabU in i poiubln lorni As, 6 
jurbtp’llt \ I P <hu-^<sfoi llo4llottlt^ \s 5 onls i\tia 

Concentrated Lemonade Powder ! ich lioith vmH juikt about 
8 bi.. t) *li ) 1) L Uhl fi I mjuult )( tliluuil v\uh oiduuir) tohl watir. 

\ \n\ 1 I in bt\fiu( ilw i\s u ul il)l % nul ih It too in a portal)k (ondilion 

\ 6 pt I b lilt \ P I I li irgt s loi 1 t ) 4 b >tl)i s \ 5 onK < \iia 

Concentred Rose Water— m ' )\ iwttif I ih bonk uiii 

m Us 3 1 ^1' h < 1 1 I Pt ! 1 U) I » w Ul i il 1 lui I \ nil h a w Ul r \ 

n {‘ j’ ' * ’ \ 8 ' b M I ' P P < f u I t ) 3 b )ii It s \ 5 

111 


Frozen Scents 

i 1 n ^ « i I 
I V ^ ' 

^ I » 

1 h » 

\ 8 n 

1) til 


1 1 \ 11 tin 1 

i n ul I 
’ 1 t 111) Rub on 

I ) < UUI II 

\ ’ )l< j U 1 11 

K I I m I luo \ 


1 ^ l I I p 1 lU II I I llli ill , 

I w Uhl I 1 t n S I nl I i\i nd u 
\ 1 ib mill) p rl'iim <1 K i < p 

pt ifmii I u I ibtmt »oii k( i j) 
in { 1 1 It ill I ht u iiu ipp III I 

I 1 )i If I I If 1 ft 6 b ) \ 5 


Swadesi Perfume lor the D^ess mi MidmuiU M monw ban 
/';) Muiirmiii (p luuuolntu \kbirSirii uh! u) sh iji than St r u, i a( h 
ol wliifiiis iptifinn t»i tlh bt a kin<l givng t \ j ii lU sin» II of fosli uul 
IV N\]\ blovsoint (1 uMil suulling ft >\vus Ifui p< i boitli ol ( u h kind As 
8 ind \ P P < h irg ^ for 1 to 3 boltk s, \-> 5 onl) i 

Kesar Powder T, i pciuiiui) \m«i sMiutd \uiti\ t)f oiRuid 

))ufunu ol (hoittst ind b st aioinatifs \])Uhliol ih powtdti mixed with 

told watii (1 wuli a lutlt sandal an<l cold >n it( r, \m’ 1 m ikt th< mosl (k lighllul 
(hirmin ind litushin^ i id il pa ti Ahith nui i igi oi oilui f< 

• Kfa'sKiii (in lie (om| i MjilKiiil disliiliulion of pMliimid sandal to the 
( in IhiK bf i bi 10 r (oiupound piifiinv tb in ni) kisirPowdn 
loi sutli lomivilus, n ndl d lor iis lasting mdswiil fiurmii-^ It i gn at 
huouiiU with ail P I*. nUUK s list Pdfumt, uni<|ii< m it'. (\<(lkn((, 

mb m aionid and robtshing m MrHit*- Ji you hive i boUlc of kesar Powdo 
with von lluit i> no mrd for i other pc rfinm to mix with Sand il or foi 
\oui hindkcidntf ills a nriesHi \ reijuisitc^or rh( sekrooin md a Inxut) 
for the toilM »able It is a spuiaJity of t rown Piit( f n boilli 8 
\ I’ P < hrages lor 1 to 6 botik s \s 5 onh exit 


UI Mr ( 


Api f> 1 - 


\v I I \ F h I fJ \1 Vf V 

Sri Venkatesa Perumai Koil Sannathy, 

TANJORE. 


P. S^IBBAKOY, 

I’lease mention THK DA WN wf.cn w ntmK to the aHverti w-. 
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Prabuddha Bharata 

A monthly journal devoted to advanced 
nnd liberal thou^fh!, conducted by the 
Brotherha\M founded by Swann Viveka 
naudi»from ihcir Ashrama in Mayavati, 
(^ooft above sea level; Himalayas 
Vot Will 1913 Pet ytar Kc 180 
Works of Swamz V tvekunanda 
at cone ess Lbn rale^ to stibsc7'ihers 

Life of Swami Vivekananda 

Ly<( IK nlly printed in bij, type on 
suiHMior ^lUl()lu pipti, and suptrbly 
hound m cl )ib, Nvilh jnlt Ittu is tn thret 
^yoivPif ^ about tbo ,iiw,ts in catli \ ol 

lVni> 9 X 5 

I lu I Msr and s( < ond volumes an 
out Jh I bird will bf out in I )( < t mix r 
Prui ol tub volinm, < K)tb t];ilt, 
Rs 3 - 4 - 0 . lo suhscrilitis ol Pi a 
huddb i I*b IT It L Ks 300 Ihitt’ 

Vols talvtn loi^dhtr liillMo!<»t(o 
Rs 22 , tinrl i llill Mor()( o Ks 16 
The Complete Works of the 
Swami Vivekananda Puts II \ 
IV vil iblt I K l\ 1 n t I 1 1 < c Ks 2 S 0 
Posi and I i( kiu^ c\ti i in i ub ( ist 
I v»i simple t »p) of I P Si ml ()\I 
\N \ \ ind In t it ilo u( Af*ph /> 
prabuddha BHARATA 
1 Ui 1 a 7 nil I OH it^h it I* O , A imot a I P 


Experience 

V9. Tropical Disease 

ASK any “ old timer a good thing for 
hever, Ague or Influenza and he 
will tell you to get “ BATLIWALLA'S ” 
His experience has proved that BATLI- 
VVALl A S heats the disease 

ASK YOUR DEALERS POR 
BAT LIWALLA S 

Ague Mixtures and Pills 

Rupee ONE each : 

Sold everywhere and also by Dr H L 
Bati iwa,i I a, Warh L iby , Dadar, Bombay 

villi'®— i«i«, '(’ll 

•i*. 

'SH 1 ., C'il Jstf Ftfe <o» 

’n. ’ 11 ^? «•, 

^9 >!•, !», C 5 (tvt 

M., eSW?! 

CisiCT 

'SI'X'II vp'fe^tfspi Itcfe 

‘ IHskh medi I 


The World’s News 

Appcirs iwu t m tin ** \MRI PA B \i- AR PA PRIK \ ” (Bi weekly) There 
Uf* in Indiv a k"r at ininy puipK who do not subsenbe to a did) paper and yet 
dcsiu to bivi a full ncoid of iht hull in and Poiii^n news of the week For 
them, '”1111 BLSl P\PFK is tlu Imf tin Bazar Put nka 

Eveiy riadti in Indi i ( in afToid to subscribe to the 
(Bi Weekly), foi the innuil suBm nption, inclusive of postage, is only' Rs 7 
Per Annum, (pa) dilc in acharnc) Circulation throughout the length 
an^ bicudth of Indn, and alsv) m Hunm, Arabia and East Afnci The 
Amnta Bazar Patnka (Hi Ucckh) t >ims one of the best advertising inediums 
in the c(>untr> Vdvertisi nu iit riKs wdl be forwarded on application to 
the Minager — A. B. PATRIKA Bi Uulh Rditiony Calcu^t i 

".Aur THE “T'EEGRA>H^ Saiurd^ 

Is not a paper that enters for one province or one class. Its news and notes cover the whole 
of the Indian Kmpir ind llu f\)reign coimuits 

II IS a paper for the w irld , the cheapest, the liest -ind the brightest pictures, portraits and 
snn^Wiots occisionall) fmd place in the “TELEGRAPH.” 

It contains a complete summar) of tlie Indian and Foreign news of the week from our own 
correspondents 

* If You Bead The Telegraph” You Need Not Bead AiiT OUier Tapor* 
Tef m» of Bubecrlptlort i—TWO RUPEES a year m India, Burma. THRf^ RUPEES 
a year in foreign countries. aiiaLEa.nr, )u£r-MM. om 


snaoE uawiim \ 

EDITORS Messrs. <3. N. POt»AR B.A. 
Ckemical Engitteer, ( Tokto.) and L G. 

Khar<s.B.A. (Ca/tta^). i 

Scientific, Industrial and Technical sitb- ; 
ects dealt by foreign retqmed experts. ] 

HOME AND COTTAGE ISDUSTRY 
SPECIAilTY. 

£Sr MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENT 

Annual Rs, 2 - 8 . Sampte copy AS. E 
Write to Manager, 

icienceand Industry, Girgopn, BOMBAY. 

KAYASTHA PATMXA 

Published Monthly in Ben^ah 
OQNTRIBtJTEDBT THE EDUCATED 
KATASTHAS OF BENGAL 

Supplied FRICE lo members of the 
Sabha. (Annual subscription for Mem- 
bership being Rs. 3, and "Admission 
Foe Re. ij). For others Rs. 2/- 
annually — Post Free : Back Volumes 
Available. Re 1-4 per Vol. 

8arat Kumar Mitra Devavarma— E i>itor 

KAVASTHA .SABHA OFFICE : 

Grey Street, Ca/netia. 


TH» 

AKr* 

ORIENT REVIEW. 

The only monthly m^ai^uifie pdpitt»V 
ed m Ixindon dealing with thi premtetini 
of Asia and Africa with special prefer* 
ence to India, E^pt, ('hina and \ 
Persia. * 

Contributions from wcll-l^own Orb 
entabs and Africans on stirring problems 
of the day — political, economicid, 
industrial and artistic. 

Priee 4s. net, or Rs. 4 (iuoIwUng postage*) 

Pihli&hed from : 

158 Heet Street, LONDON, E 0* 


Sfiajput 


Herald 

A Monthly Illustrated Maga- 
zine Denoted to 

RAJPUT 

HISTORY AND ANTIcJVniES, l.ITKKA- 
TURK AND ART 

An Organ of the Bajput Nobility { 

R 16 a year : R 1/8 a Cojjy |j 

EduOR: — ; 

Thakur Skri Jessrajslngkji Seesodla 

210, High Holcorn, W.C., I..ondon 


PRATIBHA 

Boat VenmtUor MoatUy ta E. D. 
LAftOESr OmUlATtOM IN EASTERN DIET. 

It is an undertaking for diffusion of 
literature, Annual Subscription, Rs. 2/6 
Best Medium for advertising;' in the 
Eastern Province. 

No School or College or Bar-Ubrary in 
Eestem Dislfiirtii is inthtmt it 

-r It Pm, 


Academical Library 

(iovt. Order Suppliers 

The Cheapest House 

% 

FOR 

School 6c College Books, Novels, 
Mathematical Instruments, Globes* itaps 
6cc., Ac. 

Orders promptly and carefully executed 
TRIAL sojjcrrEi) 

7 ^ 7 , Cormvnfhs Street, CALCUTTA 


TRAIN YOUR 

MEMORY 

Learn to grow more brains. 

I <‘.an give you more brain.s to think 
with, can help you to learn a lesson in 
a quarter the lime you usually lake, can 
make you a brilliant scholar or a clever 
businessman, can give you a strong 
);o.sitive will. Send for h'REh.. book ^A'^ 
on H(;w to Grow Brain (enclo.se one 
anna stamp only) to Baird School of 
Mental Development, FV>x 228, Bombay ^ 


MONTHLY REVIEW 

A High Class Magazine devoted to 

Sciedce and PMloBopliy, Histonr 
and AntiquitieB, Lltemtnre and 
Aft, Industry and Oommeroe, 

' PoUtiofl and ReUi^on. 

i It has a staff of Eminent contributors. 

Bd^P : K. N. ^IVARANJ AN, B. Ax 
; Wide Circulation in India and outside ; 
an elective medium of advcrtisement4i 

,w^ '..rtfag t» . j 
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Oriental 

I SULPHUR SOAP 

\ : w-iTu 

I Oil Neem and Ghalmugra | 

; Dr. S. M. TARAFDAR, i .M s. : j 

■ " I hav'c tried three tablets ol' year SulphUI* SOUp i 

I in thre<- different cases. It promise's to he a soccessfiil : 

' preparation." j 

! 2. %!. ROYf ESQt.f (.Srin>anoal, As.sani) ; — j 

J '• ^'our Sulphui SOAp is ludiiL;’ much appreciated | 

; ^ In’ the pul)lic and special!) I)\ f lospuals,” ; 


THE ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM 

i;> I'ui.i, I’ I .\KSIIM 1 i; \ 

St'dffff/ iiiul LiTl;ir.;Ml < iwuii 8 Vo , s ^ wiih' 

llhisluilionN n( liufldhisl Art. Price ^ K ' 2, I’iLpcr Rs. 1-8. 

Vhi' y//W// ‘v‘i) s ; - I'in,’ uuihof set foflli lh(‘ finulanimtal dueliine^ f»f 
that riilh in c'liaslr and vi|;()''nns lanijjuago 'I'hc Ivook diselnsed his dee]> study 
of Jlindnisin and ( ‘hristumity, not lo speak of In^ mastery over his favourite 
subject Huddhisni, 

Srinivasa VMvM)\ctr\ki iS: Co,, Triplicam &■' Espiande^ AfAEKAS 

AST RO LOO ICAL BUREAU -*» 

d’o lore know i> h) the fonwinnetl. Aslrolo'^y is not lortiine-telling a- it 
is liisf'd on miUiiematleal Astionomy.Data required lor caleulatiuns ; (i. I'he 

birth date, time and place. bi absence of the abovt' those of wife 

.and son. ( duiij^es : — Importaiu events of any ten years R.s. a. Monthly 
predictions one year Ks. 5. I'lie same in detail Ks. 10 Annual detailed 
predictions whole life Ks. ,'5- Any two simpli'. questions Re t. Results 
sent by \M* IV IVstimonials and further particulars on application to 
N. C. ^^ukerji, Director, the Astrological Bureau, Rarinatar R. h Ry. A 
‘‘Quidc, to Astrolog) " by IVof. S. C. Mukerji, m.a., Laic Government 
Lecturer in Knglisb. Editor, light of the Last etc. Price As< 12. 






, «l'f f® sr|«?j '«jR*rt 5 ?n IflCBO? 1 

ISjr Please mention THE DAVVlt when writing to athreftin^rs. 


T«B jsiAamm Abvrncrhim ' 




THE VEDIC MASUtME I 

KDirsnev Rwiv >>KVA, ft A 

A Hii^h (lass Monthly— 

Dtxoted lo Indian HisU)r>, Vcdu 
Religion"; Sanskrit Philosophy and 
Indian Plounomics 
[ liighly spoken of by Press ] 
Annual Sub^impHon—R$ J only 
It IS the (heajKst high class Review 
in India It is wjdelv read b> intellect 
vial I lasses all over the countiy, and is, 
then fore, an eKceUenl Ad\i rrediuin 

VEDIC MAGAZINE, , 

G i*RiKrr, kvN(R]« Hvrdvvvr 

AmRTISINC IM BURMA | 

Rta! Good Bustnpae tn Burma is done by | 

\o\ I I II^IM I 

THE BURMAN 1 

THE lEADIHG MRIIAH HEWSFAPEH > 

giL 1*1 RM w IS I NvtiUv mws 
pipit piinttMl Ml 1 lulish an! ni ttie 
I \a nt and inihuni I ot its cn ulalti n 
it f\i surpisMt' uiv o<lur hunnest 

P ’ 

\s i iiuduiM Ijitwiin i1k Ihilish 
uhirli'-ii ind tin l>inniin pul)ln 
ii IS iinruallcd 

No th(r \\i l\\ jourii il in lUnnii 
« ni ofkr sufitnor advaiili^ts u, an 
uU itisiiif, nu diitm 
I o! ailvt rlisnif, t itcs \\i ili lo 
lilt Jfanaiiif 

‘*THF burman; 

ns Mm I H \N I sn M I 
lx\\(*CK)\, (\A KM \) 


Ceylon Patriot 

AND V \1 PKLY ADVl KTISP:R 

riic only Secular News- 

paper m NOR 1 H Ch YLO \ 

Aim - National Prog^ss on Social, 
Moral, Industrial, wneational 
and FoUtical Lines* 

established 1863 SO Years Old 

Edited and managed (ntirely by 
t c>lonese, published weekly at Jaffna, 
Ce>lon, circulates largcl) in C c>lon, 
India, Burnaah, ^lralts Settlements and 
Federated Malay States. 

Per Year — Inland Rs 5 , for Europe, 
ihc Straits, Malay, Natal— Rs 5)^ 

Fpr Rates of Advertisement please 
apply 

JfAFWiA, I ^ A. CANAGABA FNAM 
PUfrutor ^ 


RelifioQ— Philosophy : 

System pf Kant translated b> U* 
Col A W Smart, u i , horn tlie French 
ol M Desdouit 1 he ex])lanat(dp dia- 
gram IS pi mied in colours and has been 
hptiiaily pitpared for this> bonk by 
E. Drew, Esq, M v, IVn e, Ks 2 

Saying bf Sri Ramakrishna vtuh a 

preface by the Hon fiisltce i>n h Su 
bramani Iyer, ki , i 1 f- , ( I Ik only 
complete (olicciion ol all 1 1 is Parables 
and Savings) Pntv, Rc 1 
Propht of Dakshineswar or Life of 
Sri Batna Krishna, i’ii< < , As s 
Atmavidya Vilasa b) i’anUu s m 
Ncitestt Sdstriai, 11 \ \mIIi an mtroduc tion 
and lest in l)e\anaga)i, Prut, As 4 
ite for dc\i 7 rf>ti^ r t a/a/oj^ie 
Ihc HR\HMA\ ADIN OFFICE, 
814, H\kiR SiKii r, M\T)r\s E 

Judse for yourself 
and Decide. 

INDIAN EMPIRE Whirl, istlu 

hading \\ctkl> of ( eiIc villa, tiitcis 
ntws U the clucipc>l price (llu sub 
senphon being onh Rs. 3 vciil)) 

Iqdian Empire 

I ( (^jri \iN^ large vaiietiis of read 
I mg niattu iik ludiiig tditori il nolt s 
and .irtu It s, Eoitign ind Indian 
l(l«cMms, lojnes of almost tvtiy 
I important ot CLircm ts and int iderUs 
I \nnual SuNtnpUon Rs. 3 only 

POST FREE 

SAEif-ii I Ki ^ o’v Am i( AiioN 
10 im \1 WAM K 

, INDIAN EMPIRE* 

I 1, Mohunldl M hum’s Lane, taltutta 


MAHABODHI JOURNAL 

Pubtiahed monthfy m Enrjhah at Colombo^ 
Oey^n Ann uni Subacnpfton Rs 2 
Il coiuims oiigmil tran>luions from the 
' Pah SufM-. of the Ihiddhist Scriptures 
Koer) Aryan who x to learn about 
Antianf ndta should read this mata me 
Stray Specimen copy ' -Annas Two 
Send Indian postage atampa 
Addic-,b -FlkST (‘ROSS StRUr,# 
COI-OMliO, CEYLGN. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


.liiaWN wjhen wtitiBg to Advertioera. 



tHE DAWI^ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 

TRADE ASVAN MARK 

COMPOUND ELIXIR OF ASWAOANDHA 

WITH 

SODIUM GLYCEROPHOSPHATES 

The powerful tonic and Stimulant for 
mental, nervine and muscular debility and a 
valuable Sustainant during prolonged mental 
and physical exertion. 

^upes (Pentol and Ph9si5Ql 
CUeopiness 

Rs. 1-8 per pint Bottle 

The Bengal Chemical & 

* 

Pharmaceutical Works Ld. 

9k Upper Circular Road 

Telegrams : — ‘ RASA VAN ’ CALCUTTA 

iiar Please mentkm THE DAWN v/hm 



Qmwtidn : Ilw 

AnvMoar : They couW do »o by-— ' ^ 

i, Increftdt^^ the knowtcidge of India and of Indian Civtlisation* esp. Hindn and talamin t Vt 
u. Working together for somethhng ascfal to their district* town or village ; 
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PART I : INDIANA 

NOTES ON THE EDUCATION* PROBLEM IN INDIA— I 
QUESTIONS OF POLICY 

♦ f 

'riie IiKli<iM ICdiicalion rroblcin has hitherto been sought to be 
attacked from a noii-I ndiaii point of view. Towards the end of the 
strcoiul decade C)f the last century, under the impulse and inspiration of 
^many and varied influences and ideals — missionary, political, economical, 
edneational, philosophical and other— the idea that was gaining strength 
and currency in ICnglanrl among India’s rulers was that India’s destiny 
must be cast on an exclusively W’^stern mould, and that her educational 
problem must he tackled so, that silently, st(!adily and i)er.sistently 
the thoughts, ideals and aspirations of her jieople, »)r at least (tf) begin 
with) the higher or better classes of her po[>ulc^lion, might be directed 
-Steadily towards the western goal. The educational policy that was 
thus started maintained its ground through almost the whole of the 
rest of the century. The mechanical view of life that held that society 
was but a physical aggregate of social atoms, the view that set l?ttle 
ctore by a people’s traditions (and traditionary' institutions) as a moral 
and spiritual factor of great social value, as giving cohesion, strength 
and support to the .social body politic — this inorganic, mechanical view of 
social iifc seems to have been in the ascenq|iant f<jr a long, lung time since 
the second quarter of the last century. The value and force of tradition 
as the cement that spontaneously, naturally and effectively holds a 
society together — preventing it from falling to pieces or running to 
revolutions^ lengths— this factor of .social integration was not only not 
N thb century, but it may be 

w sotiie tfiitb t4^t it issev^ now not so well understood and 
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comprehended as it ought to be. The importance attached to the 
machinery of the State as the deus ex mackina of modern life, and the 
exaggerated lengths to which the cult of the “individuar’, as a separated 
unit in the life of a society, has been pursued, are two of the most import- 
ant circumstances that have prevented a proper understanding of the 
value of traditions in social life, and of the paramount need of con- 
serving tiiein with a view to ensure social stabilit)'. Thus, the 
educiitional problcin in India has hitherto within the course of almost 
a whoht century been unrierstood either as a problem of how best 
to destroy all traditions of Indian life with a view to its future reorgan- 
isation on a Western iriodcl ; or, on the other hand, as a problem of 
how merely to write on the “clean slate” of the Indian mind (supposed 
to be happily de\’oid of all trarlitions) modern prescriptions of Western 
enlightenment and progress. In India there have been and there are poli- 
tical revolutionaries ; and similarlj also there have been and there are 
Indian edncatir^nal revolntioiiarics. These latter are tlujse who would 
tear up by the roots Indian s(jcict)' and all its traditions and institutions 
which have <>(‘r\c (l as ,i <(‘inent. in the hope and belief that out of the 
welter and chaos to which that sori(*ty wc»iild b(‘ redncijd by (he destruc- 
tion of all Indian traditions and uh'as, should somehow aris(' the glorious 
fabric of tin* hitiiro civili '>ati<‘n of India, and a united and organised 

national lile. In much th<’ same way, thi‘ political visinnar>’ 

would drt*ain of a rcjuN'cMiated India altei tlu* existing political (M'der 
had been smashe'd intopif‘C(‘s and tht‘ r(‘ign ot (liac»s had supervenc^d ; for 
the gKiat obstacle in his (wes is \he subsisting vicious order. The 
iheoi')' o( a mysli'rious procc'ss of progress issuing forth as a certain 
objective through the destriu lion of an order based upon traditions 
is as much tlie phik -iophic basis of the educational revolutionary 
as of the political. I he idea of building up progress on the ruins 

of a society i.s as much the ideal of the political, as of the educa- 

tioi.'al. revolutionary, I hus, one of our own men honoured alike 
for his great learning and for his spotless integrity of character, 
but whose gras[) of sociological problems is unfatunately of the 
same (wder as that of the political revolutionary, made the follow- 
ing appeal to tlic assembled graduates of Madras at an Annual 
^‘onviK'ation of the Madras^ L-niversity held on 19th March, 1908: 
‘ Everything is in your favour. For a hundred years we have 
had a British Government, a foreign civilisation, at first deliberately 
and now steadily, and in spite of themselves, but with irresistible force, 
puk^eri.sing to atoms the re|>ellent units of our society and forcing them 
into such close contact with one another as is bound to g^mratifi^cient 
heat to fuse all those elements into a honhgeneous mass, the social India 
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of the future ... The present .social con.liUon of maia is thus without 

c a.! i.»4 I'hit of this 

a parallel in the history of the world Out th A 

is^und to ari.se the future Indian c,ivili-.atio«. anti you.s^ the 

magical xoand that will summon the new J,;; 

day.” The Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nair l>erc rt i<.» m • _ ^ 

his sociolomcal extjeriment ni>on a convenient theoryy> > * 

^lireUnts inti a homogeneous whole after 
undergone a process of 

discrete individual atoms,— relies upon a theory o ica g 
in «as;.thing cauldron.” an<l is -M>ix>rtecl by the presence o a snpe^^^ 
ohvsical entUy with magical pn>pertics. tlic magicians w.md . i t, 
hmmr in this case the graduate of an Indi.in InivtistU. 

S IZ is not an aUation of physical units. Imt is 

1 hi-hcr complc.x. composed of ciUilics possessing wills and einoliot s 
and" held together by law> and foicc.f ami customs wind, retiu.re a ve^ 
-Treat len-th -.f time to take not. grow up ami get assimil.itcd in o 
body of^jlie organism -in the shape of /on///,e«.v winch income 

* • ■ /.r. of I neonle and the moral guaiantcc of 

the unconscious ncntagi ol a l . 1 • , ^11 ordered 

social order and continuity without ^vhose assistanu. ^ 

growth and progress is impossible.-forgetl.ng a 
^ fundamental factor of all social philosophy ^ ‘ ' , 

^Nair fals no scniiile in witnes,sing Indian society reduced to .t In g - 

concourse of social atoins-rcduccd. in fact, to a .slate of unrei^ 

pHmitivene.ss. inorder that through 

some mysterious power ami pif.ce.ss the vision oivint 
his heart craves-inay take shai« and emerge ami gel embodied in 
Indian Society.-which. however, in th.: meantime 
, vitality and strength, by the loss ami destnidflon of all those moral 
HPcl spiritual ties and forces-in the sh-ipe of traditions and ideals- 
which had hitherto kept it intact and guaranteed Us historical contnmi y 
Almost identical views arc held by the i>olilical revulul.onary who ^ukl 
easily summon up any amount of physical and siiperphysical pkms. 
bilities of theories and metaphors to strengthen his lojic .in< ' 

the advent of a brighter day for India after she had gone through Ih.: 

necessary and purifying, if long-drawn, travail and onleal of suffer.^ 

and pain in the shaixj of anarchy and chaos following m I c oo s f s 
of his revolution. The following extracts from the Madras C.onvoca- 
tion Speech by Sir Sankaran Nair might stand almasl word for 
word as the declaration of the political revolutionary: « Do .tot look 

K.. kp.member that the hoi cst name^the 
for contemporary approbation. Kcmcmncr mav 

page #history has consecraM are those who defied public opinion. 

Swber that «o i!W.t .A.tt ba. b«n achtaaal, whether by 
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individuals, t)r by nations, without sacrifice .... A revf)lution in social 
life i.s bound to produce acute suffering, in its authors as well as in its 
victio^^ but without suffering there can be no progress. I am quite 
prepared to admit that some sc»cial confusion, perhaps social anarchy, 
may have to be endured before the new order of society settles down 
permanently, and the new forces are cemented together ; but, believe me, 
it is the rrS'orm that clears the air. If such works frighten you away 
from reform all I can say is, you are not worthy of the priceless 
inheritance bequeathed to all those who speak the English language 
by llic great Englishmen of old.” And Sir Sankaran Nair from his 
exalted pedestal, delivering a Convocation Address for the Univer- 
sity of Madras, explains how the British Government has l>een and is 
smoothing the vva}' for the success of his revolutionary propaganda. 
Thus: “ So far as South India is concerned many obstacles are being 
removed ; with a redistribution of landed property in the wake of the 
British con<jucst, and the nitriision of the official into the place 
occupied by the Raja or Zemindar between the ruler and^tlie ruled, 
the influence of the great Zemindars began to decline. With that 
decline and the advance of I aigli.sli educati(m, the ancient priesthood 
of India also began to lose their hold upon the peo[)lc. The influence 
of these cla.sses is still not dcsfiicable. but it is a decadent and dwind- 
ling influence. The village community too as a living force is' gone. 
These three, the great landholders, the priests, and the village com- 
munity were in ancient daws, as it were, the three estates of the realm, 
which swayed the moral and pcfliCical destinies of the country. 
They were all powerful forces making for conservatism, if not for 
reaction, both in Hindu and in Muhammedan societ}’, and the policy 
of the British GoveriKncnt, consciously or unconsciously, has tjriven 
them out of active life, and thii.s materially smoothed our path. It 
behoves us to follow up this enorniuiis advantage, which is not of t ur 

malcng.” 

To some revolutionar)' spirits the world started afresh from 1789, 
or some other \'car (^nc ; before that date appear the .nonstrous forms 
of t> rannics and suiH^rstitions whicli tare each other in their slime.’’ 
Then of a sudden wcic horn light and love, freedom and truth : — 

“ This is the da}* whicK down the void abysm, 

“ At the ICartlwborn’s spell, yawns for Heaven’s despotism, 

“ And conquest is dragged captive througli the deep, 

** Love from its awful throne of patient power 
“ In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
” Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 

” Atul narrow verge of crag-like agony springs, 
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•• The loathsome mask has fallen. The man reniains — 
Equal, undassed, tribelo,ss, nationless* 

“ Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
“Over himself ; just, gentle, wise : but man.”* 


Such is the revolutionary idea of progress, which is founded not 
on the spirit of order and ordered growth, but on the spirit of 
destruction, — which would break down old i)arricrs and conventions, 
disendow a i>eoplc of all those permanent institutions which have 


hitherto served definite ends, without a dear scheme, or even any remote 
conception, liow those institutions should have to be re[)laced by 
others to serve similar or belter ends, — winch would ///.?/ destroy the very 
framework and all corporate traditions the social body politic and 
reduce it to a state I'f atomic primitiveni*#;, in search of an abstrac- 
tion,— an abstract scheme of sf)cial rebuilding. And Sir Sankaran 
Nair and ifiany like him who strangely mix in their moral and 
mental composition .something of the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
later i<Sth and early 19th centuries, with something of the enthusiasm 
of the philosophical RadicuN of the mi<l-V’ictorian era, to whom, 
2^' Mill has pointed out in his “Autobiography”, — “aristocratic rule 
was the object their sternest aversion,” and “an established 

Church or cor{)oratiou of priests, as being by position the 
great def)ravers of religion, a^yl interested in opposing the 

progress of the human kind, was, next after aristocracy, the 
most detestable of things — Sir Sankaran Nair and (others like him en- 
dowed \vith an ardent but destructive teinpcramcii* would combine in 
eduerilional propagaiuia for the Indian I'liiversitics the ideals 
French Revolutionary Epoch (which would regard the past of 
|:)a thing to be blotted out from memoryj, and the ideals 
fehical Radicalism, which would drive out of society the aristo- 
a fe priests as the greatest obstacles to the progre.s.s of the 

kind in India. 

1 ! 



The iK)int of all this is that the educa'iiona! methods in India, if 
they are directed steadily to the uprooting of the traditions of Indian 
society and civilisation, through the undermining of its traditionary 
institutions by means of which the fabric of that society and civilisation 
has been reared up and maintained, — the jwint is that such educational ' 
jniiethods ii^^t sooner or later, but sooner than later, and necessarily, 
give btrtlff[o revolutionary, ideas the field of Indian politics. The 


Shelley : * PrdiBethen$ Unbound » 
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“ individual as individual^ is always a disintegrating factor in society ; 
and it has been discovered none too soon that only through the 
coi5«niual and unceasing action of the machinery of the modern State, 
is it possible to hold ift check and in balance a community whose 
members would delight in the theory of a new-found creed of indivi- 
dualism^as the sole ba^is of their endeavour, afid who spurning at all 
traditions would swear by tlie doctrine of contract as the sole criterion 
of right and wrong in every sphere of human relations— aye, even in the 
sphere of that sacred and fundamental of human relations typified by the 
Family. I fistorical testimony and human reason undubitably support 
and confirm the pro[)()sition that, at however high a figure you may assess 
the value of State action as a factor in the preservation of law and order 
in a given community, the community would he always iu a state of 
Hustable cc|uilibrium, when the forces of traditionat y ideals which are as 
it were the soul and cennei\t^ to all societies have lost their hold on the 
community, — an<l in the [)lacc of the power of tradition is substituted 
thes[)irit of a naked individualism (and intedlcctiialism) wli^ch could c<»n- 
ceivc of no higlier object (»f homage and worship than that embodied 
in the doctrine of the freedom of contract. If it is admitted that 
State action forging rights and duties for “individuals ” in modern 
Western society, and enforcing them at the [)oint of the sword (whetlyir 
through the machinery of the courts or otherwise).— if it is admitted that 
such State action is a potent instrument in the preservation of law and 
order in a Modern State, — tlie other factor stands out equally dear 
that the traditions of law and order, of inherited moral and religi(jus 
life, in a given society-^that such traditions handed down from 
generation to generation as a pe<^ple’s heniage — must in the last resort — 
when everything fails — come lo the aid of that society prev^ 
its disru()tion from within. The traditions, indeed, because theylt 
^M 2 ople’s collective hin/aye, siqiply the surest safeguards and 
Ices of social stability and order, without which no advance 
be possible in any society , they supply, in truth, the moral ceme 89 , 
strength to hold in check and in balance the disruptive forces ttas 
perpetually in action within the bosom of a society in the shape of 
egoistic impulses of indiv^liials. If it is argued that the body of exist- 
ing traditions of Indian society must give way to some thing belter and 
stronger and nobler, the answer to it is that, assessing your protx>sals 
and intentions at your own valuation, you cannot jeopardise the very 
existence of the social organism by first seeking to destroy its 
traditions and ideals which arc its cement and soul, ^css at the 
same time, the approved body o{^ new ideas and coneq^ons upon 
which you pin your faith have had time— and it takes quite a long 
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time — to take root .and get assimilated into the social body politic. 
Your body of new ideas and conceptions which are to replace the 
indigenous ones must, in order that they may act as forces ma^Kitg 
for stability and order — and not for disintegration mereh' — themselves 
acquire the status of traditions in the old society permeating its life 
fand not merely affecting the life of a number of individuals an^^classes) 
before they could hope to serve the purposes of social integration. 
We are for the moment leaving out of account all arguments* ^dative 
to the superior validity of the new conceptions of moral and r^igious 
life which you seek to introduce, or their superior efficacy in relation 
to the particular society which is to receive them. But our whole 
point is that your educational metliod.s cannot (without involving yon 
in a heavy responsibility in the process) lightly set aside — but on the 
contrary, must put great store by, — the e.\isting body of traditions 
that have hithcTto su[)ported the .social ngrgan ism in its struggle with 
it«> environment, before it has become possible, through the silent 
growth of traditions of the new order for the organism to f)reservc 
ils^df as also its historical continuit)\ 'I'he arbitral*)' methods, so 
warmly approved by well-meaning educational nwolutionarics, of 
throwing ever)'thing into the* melting pot to unrlergo a process of preUnii- 
dissolution inorder that a new societs' might some da\' cry.stalli.se 
(Uit into shape, tio n<»i to ijs lo be warranted b\' any approved Iiislo- 

riral precedents. (>n the f>tb»‘i liand. tlie iikMIhmIs whit h we inveigh 


and 


against are uselul onl\‘ as explaining our p >siii()n that if our eflucalional 
\* (1 jes not of set purpose make it its aim and business to safeguard 
the interests of social order and stability (independently of the opera- 
tions of the legislature aided by the power c»f the through the 

«s and the aids provided by the existing bod)’ of indigenous tradi- 
^■^'\hen — the rev’olutionary and disruptive’ tendencies that are set in 
^ ly the educational propaganda would ultimately affect the attitude 
jjfcs and individunK (](!ft without the moral guidance supplied by 
fous traditions) — towards the State. The problem of “ the raising 
loyal and honourable citizens for the welfare of the State ” which 
if!„.:A^Valentinc Chirol has quoted with approval in one of his famous 
letters to the Times from a C'on /ocation y^clress by Vice-Chancellor 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is, we contend, intimately bound up with the 
successful solution of another problem — namely, how to set the pace to 
Western education which, while introducing new ideas and ideals into 
Indian Society, may not inconi^iderately or of set purpose uproot 
undermine jfae ties and traditions which hold Indian society together. 
It does ncM^m even now recogntf^ by many that the educational 
methods adopted by the Indian universities have been only one<*sided 


.a 

leva 
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In their chir iCtOG in that they have not hitherto sufficiently taken note 
of irtciigenoUs traditions as contributing to the forces of social order and 
stali^hty — but, on the other hand, have, either consciously or unwittingly, 
but always in the name of progress and enlightenment, — set themselves 
to the task of undermining the very fabric of Indian society, by weaken- 
ing its H'aditions, without being able in the meantime to foster and 
promote afiiXcreate other iraditions which would .serve as a social cement. 
J^or, it has b'^ei'R.declarcd by tfie highe'»t authorities that the“ New Ideal 
in University education in India is hut the t»f an attempt to 

create a ;/crc tradition through the machinery of residential colleges and 
resiilential universities, seeing that in the ojiinion of those entrusted with 
governance of the country, no aclequate measiuc of success has attended 
the older attempts midt^r the ausjuces of the affiliating typo of Indian 
nniversilies (hitlierto alm«'»st wholly engaged in the task of distributing 
useful or utilitarian knowledg- and learning) — to introduce conceptions 
of order anti stabilit)^ on new litu^.s of st^ial organisation after the old 
indigenous traditions, without mueli exo'rcise of a disrrimii ative choice, 

m 

have been sought to lie W(‘akened. And it does app ear to not a ftjw that 
tlic tlc'claration of Vice-Uh-incellor l\It>okerjec made in the Address 
reatl out hefort! Ilis Majest)' the King-Fanperor, in Ualcutta, on the flth 
of January, 191 tliat th(^ Indian Universities luivc been intended to ser' ‘ 
as so many “ ctmtn's of stability ”, wliile at tlu' sam^' time acting as 
leaders in the great intellectual m()vement that is resliaping India”, 
was a little wide of the m<irk. so we are supremeh' grateful to llis 

Imperial Majesty for the new lead given to tho Universities by 
the gracu)us pron<)unce»n:* it inadi' in the course (»f His Majesty’s 
Rcplv the ir-Gv^fTsitN' Address —a [ironouncemf'nt which un- 
doubtedly represents the policy of the firesent (iovernment-' of U" ' 

— that it is to tlu; Universities of India that I look to assist ir 
gradual union and fusion of the culture and aspirations of Fa' 
and Indian^ on whi' h the future well-heing of India so greatly dej 
and that *' \ lui have to cofiserve the rmcient learning an.! simultan 
push forward Western science,” 

* The attention of the reader is here invited to the following sentences takti* 
from the Address delivered by J onl Miiito as Chanceilor of the Calcutta University 
at the Annual Convocation hfeld on the I4lh .March, 1908. — “I would impress on 
you that Dr. IMookerjee has assumed the reins of ollice at a tuminy point in the 
history of the University, for with its Jubilee, the University enters not only on a 
new ciironolokical cia, but on a new regime. I have no need to prophesy as to the 
future. Yet of this we may rest assured, we have embarketl upon what has been 
very aptly called — “The New Ideal” m University education in India — possibilities 
,-e in the air which have not yet l>cen moulded into shape — early conceptions of 
the aims of University education arc gi\ ing way to the hopes of educati««al influence 
over social life— a thirst for practical knowledge, and for the wholesb^ns 
offered by residential colleges, is beginning *0 dim the momentary Rories of success- 
ful e,samlttatiohs.” « 
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There is a great and permanent fallacy unflerlytng the theory that 
the destruction of all distinctively Indian traits and traditions #ould 
lead to the permanent installation of a Kuropean of character 

and the forging of new and stable bonds and ties between the rulers 
and the ruled. In the first place, the fact must never forgotten 
that whatever the type of character, which would even|^Ply arise, 
having any pretence to stabiltt\% mast arise a^ the process 

of development from within and in contact with the neweiH ^^l^twnment. 
The mere destruction of the older indigenous traditions and ideals 
b)* means f)f methods educational and other and under the inspiration 
of Western ideals -~if indeerl such a result could be completely 
accomplished — cannot inaugurate any new t}'pe of character, — of what- 
ever pattern. It could onl\- result in social retrogression or individualistic 
anarchy and disorder If a new onfe^^thal is to say, an organic or 
organised order must arise, so that society might be held together not by 
the strength an external military organisation, or of a despotic legi.sla- 
turc acting in association with it. but by the natural and spf>ntanoous 
operation an<] cooperation of internal moral h)rces working within the 
bosom of that society itself, then it is necessary tliat the runver forces 
^lould emerge and take shajic an<l t.ikc root through a jiroccss of 
gradual and ordered development on tlie basis of an existing, older ord'U*. 
If these internal f orces which would b)^ a natural jirocess add support 
and stremgth to the stability of a society be inteiuie<l tc> he ICuropean 
or Western in their charact -i' and features, still this ICuroj>erUi character 
would have to be achieved through a prrjcess of natural and organic 
development of the Indian min<l and ideals. Th^nerc dost iiction or 
'■^^uppipssiiui of the older type would not ncco.sanly lead to the forma- 
creation of a newe.r and stable* l\'pep wiicthf-r of a l''nropean, or 
pattern. And it is our rontenlion that the interests of 
''jfbilily of the Government are closely identified witli a gradual 
jlation of the newer ideals with the older, leading to a compKhsite, 
E*d growth. The attempt at a suppression or destruction of tlie 
J?r ideals by all the means and resources at the disposal of an omni- 
|X)tent Government— legislative, educational, jfconomic, political, ftc., &c., 
— would, we contend, neither lead to any lasting Europeanisation of 
the people, nor add to those forces of .stability and order in the country 
which w'ould be aids to good government at the hand.s of our rulers. 

The Goveryifrta?g; of this country has a very grave and diflficult 


problem 
interest, ai 
of the secoJ 



id it has to be solved correctly, alike in its awn 
ferest of the ^jrountry itself. Towards the close 
ade of th^ kst century and onwards, the theory ha^l 
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more or less got complete hold of the statesmen who were in charge 
of India’s political destiny that, firstly, it was possible and practicable 
tljr(![^’gh the introduction of a suflTicient dosO(Mof Furopeanism in India 
to rnctainorpho.se India and her peoples— her character and traditions, 
since it was almost assumed, that such civilisation and traditions were 


in a dyi,^. or decadent ctnuliii-m, requiring only the impact of the 
stronger^^'^d more virile forces of life and thf^ught and institutions 
such of her rulers, to hasten and complete a 

proccs^^ -ay and disintegration which had already spf>ntaneously 

set in witliin the bosom of Indian society itself. And, secondly, it 
was taken for granted that such iran.^formation which, however, it was 
assumed, would be more or less it) the nature of a crumbling down of 
the ram()arts of an ancient edifice which was rotten to the core, — 
that such tiansformation, if effc<*te(l, would prove (»f lasting benefit 
to the Paramount rower. The" j)ower t^f resistance which India has 

t n 

sliown to the sociological treatment that has so far been accorded to 
her —her refusal to go under, notwithstanding the strenuous on.slaiights 
that have been dctilt at her in the shajx* of attempts directed towards 
the absolute anulicisiiig of her character— are phenomena of vital 
moment which have set the wiser statesmen at the helm to study the 
old problem in a strangely tiew litdU. If the transformation (w meta- 
morphosis of India could have been effected as the ( <nirt of Directors 
in the first instance, and laltcil\', Macaulay, and the framers of the 
PMiieation Despatch of 1S51 had hoped and dr.sired,— if ijuieed the 


olil civilisation and type of character whicli India had evolved tluoiigli 
the ages under historical conditions was, at the time when European 
civilisation was sp.nght to be introduced into India, really in a 
dying or dec ultmt ilondilion, — then of course a new race ^nd 
would have by this lime arisen, and the political problem befor 
rulers would have worn a wholly different aspect and been cap 
iCing better understood and better handled by them. As it is, 


walls have not fallen down, the transformation has not been 
rapid ‘H* so very marked as on /»///>/'/ grounds, it \\'as siipposcd i 
bountl to Ixi ; and as a consequence of a wrong diagnosis and vvre 
handling of the Indian problem, a complicated siluatioiv luis arisen — 
a situation whose political bearings are of the anarchical sort. It is not 
11)0 question of the loyalty of the many and of disloyalty of the 
irreconcilable few, that we are allu ling to, but the {x:)int requires to be 
brought home that the situation that has arisen i:^.. hjbottom revolu- 
ttonnr}’ or anarchical in character. If you seek ^ people 

from its old moorings and arc half successful in the^ wholesjir^^i^a^ unable 
to absorb the forces that are thus set free into an your own, 
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you necessarily come face to face with an amount of revolutionary 
energy which would be a source of danger not only to the commimity but 
also to the State itself The aspect of the whole situation is, wt^ay, 
revolutionary ; for the old erlifice has not rajiiclly gone down, and the 
new edifice that was to lx: has not yet taken any pronoufTced sha(>t\ and 
the older statesmen have to think out the whole jifoblcym^rcsh. It 
would be an error to conceive that the situation that has .^An is but 
part of a necessary process of transition, — which implie?^|pwj^B||N and 
success of the methods that have been adopted. 
has been admitted, that there was a miscalculation from the start as to 
the strength and vitality of the structure that was sought t(» be brnught 
clown, and so the old melhods.and standards arc ahont to he aban- 
doned in favour of" newer ones to suit the realities of the ca^e. The 
statesmen at the helm have set themselves to re-organisc their whole 
policy and |)rogramme of education fcf India, fin* the old diagnosis 
about India whicli ccntrerl round the formula tliat her civili‘^ation and 
culture was effete and ilecadcnt has ni)t proved quite correct, and the 
problem has had to he studied aiul att.K'ked afresh.* Stich is the 
interpretation that must bo given to the anxiety of the Governmc'nt 

^ Read in ihi.s connet lion tlic from a recent Convof ation .Addiesb: 

narrowness r>f Lord Macaulay’s vieN\ of the ohjt‘« of cducaUon in this vast 
country is stnkin>,dy displayed in his summary. 'We must do onr best,’ he wrote, 
‘to form a class who may be mterpretois helv\ecn us and the millioits whom wc 
tiovern, a class of peisons Indian in hUxid and colour, but Kn^hsh m taste, m 
opinions, in morals, and in intellect.’ 'I^ic complete anglicising of .in mlcTprcter 
class, whom Loid Mac aulay contemplated, was evidently imjiraciir.'ible. Wc cannot 
by education transform the “intcdlect” of an amdent people, or le-consirmt their 
"taste’’ and “opiniijn” in exact accordaiuc with models. Even if 

^ a pre^jpeedin^ were practicable it would be eminently undesirable, because a 
caiLj. of arlificial con\crsion, whiih takes no aecount of inhcvint and 

nuideriJS more likely to injuic than to elevate a native population , . . 'f‘hr j^rmaneni 
4ind >vir people can only be secured by llie '\^ency oj its oion inherent (afiaeitim 
ky education siined to Us needs. Western influence has certainly tended 
tlic old customs of India; but reconstruction cannot be said to 
\id€ marked prof;rc\s. . . At the time when Lord Macaulay proposed to 
the absolute anglicising; of India, edm ation in England \ias m a most unsaliS' 
factory po-^ition. I'here can be little doubt that the vrcally mistaken views of Lord 
Macaulay served to influence educalior. m succeeding years. ... In deciding these 
vitally iinportint points which lie at the root of a national .system of education the 
special characteristics of a people must be taken into full comidcrationr - [ I Vorn an 
Address delivered on Sth February, 1908, by Sir Geor.*c Clarke (now Lord Sydenham) 
in his capacity jg'.'"*'*'^^cdlor at the Annual Convocation of the University of* 
Bombay.] ^ 

the following observations of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
nieihods were Begun by a generation and by men who 


I 

.a fc-v^^ 
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to abaiulon llic p<.)licy as set out in the Education Despatch of 1854— 
a policy which was associated with f^iving the old indigenous culture the 
go-1:^^', while emphasising the saving virtue^ of mere knowledge — secular, 
utilitarian knowledge from the West — for the elevation of the standard 
not merely of the intelligence, but aEo the morals and character of 
the Indiaru»'''9f)les. Siicli, indeed, is the interpretation that must be 
given evident anxiety of the Government to introduce a scheme 

of residv^^’i^f' I leges and rcsideniial universities to mould the scholar’s 
social ^"'^-’^*^'*pharacter tJirough the inlluenccs of the developing 
tradiiious (ji such universities ; the anxiety r^f the (joverninent also 
to frame measures for the moral and religious upbringing of the 
scholars uiulcr their control, and so pn and sf> on- all directed, as it is 
explained by the- authorities Ihenn^-lves, to lu*lp in the “formation of 
the character of the undergraduates under tuition." ‘ 

c IV 
(A) 

1 'lie probleiri of educ<ilion for India as ronlctnj)lat( d bs our rultTs 
is essentially a probUun of the evo!iiti(»n of Indian Society under 

b.ui nt* histoi’H «il 'a'liso .in<l \n|ios<' a) throof-^ wru' b.ise^l n[K>n iissiimp 

lion that cv('iy mind al ihc bcj^mn’m^ is a blank talOcl I’pon wine b .invthm^ cm bo 
wiiiirn. I'hoioforc our inclliods wore loo ab tiltuc. 'l l,c ciliirrition ilmt \\t j;a\c 
was not a ^J'all ii|)on I ndian f i\ ilis.iliun, bni a naiispkmlod ^lip ot ^\o^aclll t ivdis* ' 
note “Oui olfoiis,’’ said Mai aulay , «niidu lo bo dins ud to make natne^ of India 
thoroughly i;o<Hl Kn;;lisli scholars,*' 'I’hc break lausod was too c\ ident ddic oducated 
Avas upic'Hitod Ho w'.is tauid't t<» h‘<‘k upon his |)ast with ronlornpt, and be .m ahon 
arnonj^st Ids own people. lie has had to ie\ol( ay^.iiiist us to ie;.,ain his faith and hi^ 
Inslorli al alfmitic'-.'’ ' I’p. .0 5- !(• <»t 77 /c a/TiSob /////^ ^’/ ZW/s/ 1 1 odder aiitl Stoughton 
hondon, lOro). Wo need oniy Iumo add to 'dr Mac I )onald’«. summing up that 
imdtM missionary and Uvt M influeuco \>huh iC])rosonlovl India as a mass of tyiannles 
.md suporstilion-*., m e\ cry iU'p.ii tment cif lite - douiosiic, soual and conY'.nima)' 
full i)f errors m roliK'^'U, art and lileiMtuio the idea liad l.vken tool m the n/ 
k'atylislr 'a.U'*sn\en here aud .n hoinc' that an c'lkto, am icnt and ohsolesc onl so 
imhs4rllon (as Indian mm ioiv and ci\ ihsalum were .i^svuuod to 1)0 was bom 
way nainralb and sponlaneou-lv al the tiist touch of etdii^htcnmont from till 
1)0 Avav ol ilhisiratiou of iinssjonaiy inilue.nce wo cpiole fion the .Is/afh (j\^ 

/’c7'/V7i' foi Inly joio, p. St), and loi t b lobei 1010, pp. 20-ci, the following; 
bc'liexcd that if thc’ India t-cnornmenl i-;a\o no sujAport to aiU’ of the indi^ct*. 
reh^’ons of the connln, us inh.^',»'tants would sooner or later embrace C'hnstianit) 
Inly i iic'\ \r>d a^jam— “It was belioAcd that rf thc Dnlish abstained from all 
^iHAprn't of the Indian io]»j.^n>r«s the I ruli.ms aaouIcI m a body embrace ('hri>tinint\ 

( /Aa/. < tnbor, rtyi ' . ‘I'he fuilei e\{ia» I . lu ihi_ text may bo looked up by the inlere.sled 
I .nl< t to umleist.ind tire standpo.nt r.uj): wlnth ilie :»(t n k oi'i f nd.an Society *ind 
tlis.ition u.isdoeaed ii> the In a halt ot the n/di ^ ^ U!Learly’***^^ nnssionarie^, 
w hose ^laiuipomt, luiA' cvcT, was leprex nlwiixo of rhe lanes, of educap*^ 

¥ I\’ifr j'aia^iaphs ar.d 5 of the (.jioxeirnicrc. cf wholes 5 <;^]£;n on “Thc 
Kducationu) Ibihcx ot tlie CJoxerrir.int of^lndm ”, dated j^ij. 
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the inlluencas of Western ideals. In the foreg^oin^i; we have 

sought to establish certain projXjsitions which ma)’ be Iicre summarily 
stated. \Vc have attempted to show that the <lestruction of the 
genous ideals and traflitions under the inducncc of W'estern idcuals 
may disorganise and disintegrate a whole sociel)' withemt resulting 
in the building up of a new society on a Western nuHltjL^iat i.s to 
sa\’. a socict}* endowed with Western The resulf^Mer such 

circumstances would be undoubtedly not only a so(M|yH&gtrophe. 
but also and necessarily the creation of a supreme <lang||jr Stale. 

We have further seen tliat even a partial clotrnction ortuligenous 
traditions, under W'estern influences, leading to a correspondingly 
partial dislocation of an (!xisting order would not of itself or sponta- 
ncolisly produce a new order based up(>n new traditions or ideals of 
a W estern pattern, h'or. tlie growth of a new social order with any 
pretence to >lal)ility is practically synonymous with the growth of a 
body of new traditiv)n'^ -of what<’ver pattffii — and the mere destruction, 
whether in whole or in [larl, of a body of existing traditions under 
foreigi^ inflirenoes cannot of itself lead to the rise and growth of a 
body of new li ulitions, 'riius, e\en the partial destruction of indi- 
genous trarlitions and ideals -must also set free a certain amount 
of rcvolutionar\' enc’rgy which would continue to make its destructive 
%ifluence felt until a fresh social order (following upon the [)rogressivc 
growth of a bod)' of new traditions) .should have emerged. Tlius, the 
threefold view which has been sought to be brr)ught out is that social 
order is bound uj} with the cxistcuc^f and dcvelo[nn(mt of a body of social 
traditions, and, secondK', that the destruction, whether in whole or in 


part, of indigen<»us traditions would not ueccssaiily lea<l to the growth 
(d any traditions of a new type such as wouldmiWsurc .social stability 
new basis ; and lastly, that this destruction of indigenous tradi- 
modor^lhi-^ loo^emlig of the colu>ivc forces of a society — is boniifl to set 
^nd wijFainounl of uniest and revolutionarv energy which could not 

‘anently broiiglit tuidcr control by the .State, until and unle.ss 
jH social r)rdcr maiked by the growth of a body of new trarlitions 
cry^deflniteK' ari.scn. 

The problem of educalioi) in India cannot, thcreh^re, be one of 
merely destroying or underminii g the e?^ting indigenou.s traditions 
which are the foundations of the existing social order, and, c^^nscguently^ 
also of political stability ; for, we must rq)ca’. sucii destruction would not 


of itself build m ) any sort of *>rfler — of whatever pattern. Western or 
other, sineg^' ^^l^unflations of such new <»rder must be laid i()#a 
body which would require tiuie to take root 

and into^he s^jcial body [x>Iitic. 'Hie problem 
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of education in India accordingly is of a more constructive ewder; 
but the theory of destruction of an existing traditionary order, to be 
automatically replaced by an order of a Western pattern had held the 
field for the last three quarters of the nineteenth century and educationa] 
programme and policy in India had accordingly moved in an 
altogether ab'.^jract groove. The possibility of the substitution of an 
imported of culture and civili.sation for the one existing in the 

land had^ own to the nineties of the last century haunted the 

imagina^"^ h^fivdyany of England’s best administrators and statesmen, 
and been ‘ftrgarctcd as falling within the pale of practical politics. 
H(m in the place of the existing Indian indigenous traditions to 
substitute the social tradition and atmosphere created in the West 
by Christian Education in childhood, by Law founded on Christian 
Ethics and the traditions of the Groico-Roman culture, by an Environ- 
ment formed under the influence^ of Christianity (modified latterly by 
the forces f)f capitalism and ci^Pnmercialism), and lastly by an unwritten 
moral code wliich may be said to sum up the whole forces of tradition 
obtaining among our rulers in their own homes, — how to substitute 
such foreign ty[jc of culture and character in place of the existing 
one in India — was for a long time and is with not a few even now 


the constant source t>f inspiration and effort. And the problem 
was very much com|dicatcd b>' the strongly rooted belief among th^' 
administrators and statesmen in charge of India’s political destiny 
during the better part of the last century that Indian civilisation and 
culture was in a dying and dccadmt condition, and that the virile 
forces of life and thought from the West needed only to have come in 
peaceful contact with this effete civilisation to hasten a process of natural 
decay and disintrgV^>^on which had already set in. As we have . 
already seen, this last tlicory vva.s based on a miscalculation, but^ ne/ 
ll)elcss the fmid.unental error remained that the problem of cducr 
for«,lndia was conceived to be mainly identified with imposing upo^ 

Indian social organism an environment of a Western pattern, in i 
that such organism might be silently but steadily metamorphoseo 
translormed into the form and shape demanded by the British ruler^^ 
India. An ideal of education, which was not to be a mere mode of' 
substitution of a foreign type^f culture and character for the traditionary 
indigenous one, but which was to be a process of development of the 
indigenous type from ztuMn, under the influence of, and through contact 


with, the newer environment from the West,— a process, in fact, of a 
gr^^ual and natural growth and evolution under )^e— early Jnfluences 
of Indian character and ideals and traditions — sucA 
itmai, spiritual and historical coMtimit/hif Indian soda^^ <l^^ilisatim 
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— ^such am evolutionary conception of Western education for India liad 
not taken bold of the minds of our rulers during tlic last century and 
dictated their educational policy. Too much emphasis, unfortunateljf was 
laid upon the environmental changes* that were sought to be introduced 
through educational and other agencies, as constituting a decisive factor 
in the situation. The possibility of the social organismimusting the 
environment in its own interest of a more natural and a 

growth more in harmony with the inherent genius and cm|H||s of the 
organism, was almost wholly left out of account A su]|4 was 

unconsciously attached to only one side of the problem, namely, that of 
the action of the environment upon the social organism in India — upon 
indigenous social life and culture, —and the problem of education for India 
was sought to be solved not by utilising, and directing, and regulating tite 
forces of life working within the bosom of Indian society along evolu- 
tionary channels; but by seeking to inf(v)sc upon the last a wholesale 
scheme of life of a Western j)attern, uiul^thc idea and belief that the 
environment^thus created would cffectuall)' dominate the wlude situation 
and succeed in quietly establishing the perin«ment supremacy of the new 
scheine over the old. 


(B) 

^ But the problem of education is not all or merel)' a question of ci eat- 
ing a certain environment for the social or the individual t>rgani.sm to be 
subjected to its influence. There is also the other .nid no h'ss important 
or vital consideration : Mow far will the organism co-operate with llie 
environmijnt thus created ? The i^caction of the organism upon the 
environment is as much a factor in the case the action of the 

environment upon the organism itself. It is a to^ommon fallacy to 
imagine Jhat the organism has no other funcli(>n man merely to adapt 
can\ to the environment, and to get modified, absorbed or assimi- 
modAo the process. The other alternative is that where the inborn 
and wifs of an individual or a social unit are of a character whUh 
T at subjection to the particular environment ainid.st which 
I^Jrplaced, the organism sets itself to the task of moulding or modi- 
’ it to suit the necessities of its own special culture, its own 
genius, its own inherent characteSfistics. It is almost taken for granted 
that the duty of the individual organism^ is to subordinate itself to 
the environment — to “ adapt ” itself to the conditions imposed by the 
environment, for it is argued that such adaptation is the only way 
to escape The real truth, however, is that the environment 

exists or as an idd to ^individuals in a society to aflbM 

bppoiittiw^il^ wividuat and social development along special lines 
in4i^uE}^atld society. The environment fs 
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there to airi the individual and the community at large, not to impede, 
hinder, or mislead. Thus, submission or adaptation to the envifonment 
may; have to be resisted if the need should arise, in the interests of the 
organism itself, because such submission may not always lead to the 
deepening and enriching of all that is characteristic of, all that is vital 
or csscntiyr*’* tlulifcof the organism ; since it is clear that from this 
deepenii^^nd enriching of the inner life alone f)rocec(Is all creative 
activit}^^^^*^’’ 

all this on the educational policy and programme 
of the Government is that there is need to start with a clear conception 
as to whether the particular changes in the environment which are 
sought to be introfluced by particular educational and otluT methods 
will ultimately react upon tlie Indian social organism in a manner 
c<‘)nsonant with its growth al«>ng natural, evolutionary channels ; for 
otherwise such change; will be ‘ resisted and even thwarted f where tho 
opposition offered by the newer tmvironment be not too strong), or, in the 
alternative, merely submitted to, without producing a real transforma- 
tion of character and ideals — a rebirth of society. An exalted scheme 
of Hritish Imperialism may demand that Indian character shoulil be 
reshaped and remoulded to suit the paramount needs of a world- wide 
Hritish ICmpire. Hut th<' whole probhmi is — Should the changes ir 
the environment that may be induce<l In* all the forces of an omnipotent 
Government — be after all j)owerfiil ei\ough to combaraiul conquer the 
inbf)rn tendencies and aptitudes of the Indian races to follow certain 
tiovihi irtf lines of growth, which Ivivr^ been further strengthened by an age- 
long process (d' traditionary advance, ‘‘'rherecan be no question," observes 
a living Knglish puh’'cist, that the Ja[)anese have easily made themselves 
heirs tif the onlwarda^ul materi*d asj)ects of occidental civilisath)!! 
[irogress ; but they boast that the hrart is still Japanese. In other v 
it is more easy fora nation to change its coat tha»i to change its rh; 

It*'is not an outward hut ati inward clinrerenc(* that the Americans'^ 
as a menace to their civilisation and their institutjons." Thii 
written in reference to the agitation over the American altitude of a 
ness towards the Japanese on the Californian land question, in connfcv^ 
tion with which there recently appeared in the I-ondon Times, a letter 
from the American Admiral Mahan which was supported editorially 
by the great London journal. The Tokyo Pre.ss opposed the contention 
of the American naval officer in regard to the alleged incapacity of 
the Japanese for assimilating Western civilisatiop ^ H pointed to 
J«^pan^s progress towards w^esternisation during years 

proof of the nation’s ability to transform itself lines. 

The ansu'er from the western point view to the Jajf^S^^^^ontention- 
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is further brought out by the writer from whom we liave already 
quoted, in the following words: — “ What the Tokyo Press and the 
people of Ja{>an generally fail to see, however, is that the incaplRty 
for assimiiatioit to which Western writers chiefly refer and which 
occidental people have, for the most part, in mind is not^a material 
but a moral transformation.*’* 

It does appear that only where the life, culture aiv^^Risation 
of a society is in a dying or decadent condition,— i^^Spi^ords, 
only where the social organism, by reason of its intcritS^Ote^ferflicss, is 
powerless in the face of external conditions, — does the social organism 
get itself transformed into the shape and form im[)osod upon it 
by the environment, lii all other cases, the organism is in a position 
to offer its choice, and either adapts itself willingly to the environ- 
ment, because it is helpful to its growth* and so far as it is helpful ; or, 
opposes the external conditions, cndeavouftfig to mould them to its own 
purposes and perhaps succeeding in the attempt ; or, lastly, it may sue- 
cumb in the struggle against the forces outside, in which case the 
organism is merely suppressed^ but not destroyed. 

[I’Aur First Ended | 


^ * The extracts aic from an article entitled Japan under Cftfuism . An Ouhvara 
TransJortmUion -appealing m the Calcutta Statesman iox August lo, 1(^13, being a 
repiint of a special article in the Time^ of IntiiUy Boniba>. 


Errata : — in the abtWt artuk\ on p. igg^ line 10 (from hott(m)s 

^ ^ ^fter welfare ol the State read , to use the ilnraseology 
can \ 

mod T ^amc artulcy on /. 200^ line t 2 (from topj 

and governance read the governance 

Also^ in the sdmt tirticle^ on /. 20/, hue 7 (Jrom top)^ 
for must read it must 
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' Re.searLh 

as Raj^ihahi). Price H 2 , 

The an^ 



PART III 

SECTION I IVOIAX EDIICXTIONAL AND ALIJKD MOVE\fEN<^ 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


[/jVv«^///<^ Suhstame of a Lecture with lantern sHdi^fH^trathns, 
delivered some tinic ago by Mr, E, IS, llaxudl in The L^^^Theatri 
London, under the presidency of the Earl of Plymouth.] 

1, Before I show you the slides with which I am illustrate 

the work of the Indian master-builders, past and ()i*escnt, I will try to 
state briefly and concisely the real issues which have to be determined in 
the buildinj^ of the new Delhi. Many people seem to think that the'^ 
vita! issue in the whole case is what has been called a problem of 
“style” — and that in this connectioi^ there is a conflict between the 
interests or the ideals of India and of Britain. It is a thousand 

pities that any such conflict should arise or hr sngj^esfed, Vnit the 
r('as('ins for it only exi.st in the minds of those who shut their eyes to 
patent facts and brinj;:^ totally irrelevant side-i,ssnes into (he debate. 

2. The plain facts are that for several centuries in Kurope— or since 
^he intrusion of the antiquarian into affairs of the practical builder — 
^uildinj,^ has, for the most part, ceased to be an art and become as 

much a mechanical operation as the inakin^^ of {^ramojdiones and 
j^rind oPjTans. So instead of a livi/ig school of arrhit(rtural art in which 
national historical traditions and •culture express themselves sponta- 
neously throLv^d) the intelli-^ence of highly skilled handicraftsmen.-— as 
much in the laying of bricks and setting of stones as in architectonic 
4esign or in fine sculpture and painting, we hrivngjftn the one side a 
cai^^jol of archarological designers disputing about methods and certain 
niodtVimic abstractions called “styles,” and on the other side a body 
and wyf^h.inical arfific^u •> wiio [)ut n|i ma- hifV-m'Hh- bnildine-. nf>t ac^’r^h 
% art hut accordiii^: to patterns of style— like the fashions of the 
^®^ncr. 

^5^ 3, 1 will not enlarge upon the disastrous effect which this degrada- 

tion of a noble art has upon social life and upon the creative powers 
of the nation at large, but I think it mt^ be clear to all thoughtful 
people that tlic reduction of a large class of skilled craftsmen to a state 
of intellectual serfdom must lower national vitality and check the 
|1 progress of the whole community. A living national 
Licational force, acting as a constant stimulus jg^o 
storing up in the mentality of the people an 
Serve of creative power which manifests itself in the 


moral and spi 
art is 
nationi 
ever-inc^ 
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work of cominjij generations. The wonderful progress which Europe 
has made within the last few centuries in the direction of mechanical 
inve^^tion is the manifestation of the reserve of creative power stored 
up by the craftsmen of the Middle Ages. But the indiscriminate and 
reckless application of mechanical power to all forms of activity leads 
only to n^*^'^nal suicide ; for by killing handicraft, it restricts higher 
intellectim^*^fort to a comparatively small section of the community 
and majority incapable of adding to the national re- 

serves b-rerv^ii ^ (energy for the benefit of our jiosterity. 

4. Sfovv inVhis question the interests of Great Britain and of India 
are absolutely identical. The craftsmanship of India is a part of our 
Imperial assets. The building of the new. Delhi is, therefore, not a 
problem of style, but a problem of using Indian craftsmanship to the 
best [lossible advantage for the gootl of the whole lunpire. I am cpiite 
willing to admit the force of the Argument that this is an occasion on 
which tlie [laramount [lower should manifest its supremacy through 
its art. But it is cynical selfishiuss or utter foolishness to that on 
that account we must ignore the living art (^f India. There are plenty 
of instances in history of deliberate ruthless vandalism in the passion 
of warfare or religious strife, but none in which a great civilised 
nation deliberately and advisedly as a matter of State policy used it'j' 
power over a subject people to prevent a free use of their artistic capa- 
city. Greece did ni)t do so in Egypt. Rome did not act thus in 
Greece. Muhammadan conquerors in India began by destroying 
Hindu an<l Buddhist teinjile^, but en?Jed by using Indian temple crafts- 
men to create for them llie great architecture which is most inaccurately 


and unhistoricallv eddied Indo-Saracenic. * 



I. Mr. Havcll insists on this idea m the following c|Uotation which we 
fioin his paper on Inti'um Ihiihiers and Public Works Architecturr subnj^ 
the .‘Ml India Industrial Confeiencr, held .at Calcutta, Uiwards the end of Ue 
lyh, anil reprinted in the Hindustan Knneiv for January, 191-2 “Althoul 
Moguls brou^’ht into Indian an hitccture notions of greater spaciousness andi 
rative simplicity to which the Hindu builders readily adapted themselves, the 
development ol it undet Mo^ul rule lame not from the teaching of Muhamma 
builders, but bec.iuse they directed the skill of Hindu builders into new channels *’ 
17V So also in chapter vn ^p, 118-121, and pp. 140-141) of his “The IdeaR 
of Indian .\i t'’ (John Murray, 1911) we read Anglo-Indians have always 

ascribed the artistic triumphs of the Indian Mogul dynasty to the superior aesthetic 
genius of Islam ; but this is a quite untrue reading of Indian art history. They 
should rather be attributed to the wonderful State-craft of Jj^ ‘ ‘^cthinker Akbar 
in<ralfying round his throne all the hereditary artistic skj|jf and in 

building up his empire with the BhakH of Hinduism in muclfc as the 

Mikados of Japan used the national cult hif Shintoism their own 

dynasty. The Moguls in China, in Persia, in India, and where\w^>s%5e they went, 



Indian architecture 


3. i_ei usuuiiiit freely that the l^aramount I’ower in the present in- 
stance has the full right to use its best artistic capacit>’ ; the question i.si 


iissintilated tl>c art of the races they conquered. The art of T''atehpur~Hik4phnd trf 
jehangir's threat piilace at Agra is ossentially Hmdn art. Abut Fassb writhig with 
full appreciation of contemporary painting, says of the Hindus: ‘Their pictures 
surpass our cfmeeption of things. Few, indeed, in the whole are found 

equal to them.’ Kven in the Taj Mahalis the typi< al niastcrpiet^^^uhat we call 
Mogul art, many of the principal craftsmen were Hindus, or of Ihnfj^^^cenl ; and 
how much Persian art owed to the frequent importation odjpSHjBw and 
(^raftsmen is never understood by European art -critics. The ■ ^j,^mmadan 

architecture of Bijapur derived much of its grandeur and beauty from jtlie skilful 
ada[)tati(»n of Hindu principles of construction and design. All the great monu- 
ments of Saracenic an m India surpass those of Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, and Spain, 
in the c.vaci measure by which they were inflebted to Hindu craftsmanship and 
inspired by Hindu idealism. The mosques of Cairo and Constantinople seem 
almost insignitleant in design and feeble in constiuction compared uitb those of 
Ibjapur, Delhi, Fatehpur-.Sikri, and Ahm?di^)ad. 'I'hc painted siuf co and the 
geomclru ingenuity of the Alhambra arc cold and monotonous beside the Cfm- 
suinmnte craft and imagination of the Mogul p.ilaees in India. Saracenic art 
flourished in fiubri just so long as the. Mogul Emperors were wise enough to observe 
perfcft impartiality between Musalman and Hindu. When the bigot Aurangzib 
expelled all the Hindu arti-'ls and craftsmen w horn his father and grandfather had 
attracted to the service of the State, the art of the Moguls in Iinlia was strut k 
^wiih a blight from wliich it never recovered. V-ven in the present day all that is 
most fine and precious in living Indian art is found in the art inspired by this same 
f^hakti produced by the descendants of the hereditary Hindu temple aichitccis and 
craftsmen whom Akbar the f/i cat enlisted in his .service to tarry out all his public 
works, the imperial palaces, and moscj^e.s, as well as durbar halls, othcc.s, stables, 
and irrigation woiks. The quality <;f their craftsmanshiji is generally in no way 
inferior to the work of the Mogul time ; what they lack are the opportunities given 
them by the Moguls which we ha\e hitherto refused to tli^jjL’' (n)ld., pp. 

Aga^ on pp. 140*141, of the same work ; — “ In ai^^mccture, Hindu iclcalistii 
can i^vccl a fresh impul.se llirough dealing w'iih new constructive problems, and l.slam 
modcA prestige by the magnificence of ihtf mosques built with the aid of Jain 

■and Indian .Saratenu: architecture testifies not so much 

creative genius of the Moguls as to their capacity for a3.siinilating the arffstic 
;?c of alien subject races. Christianity might have advanced much more rapidly 
. ^aia if its leaders hail n'>t, with the puritanical intolerance of Aurangz.ib, refused 


^Jl^allou the genius of In.ban art to glorify Christian Church,” 

A r/cAi/Vcf/ rmrf* dcmonsti at ion and exposition of the idea that what is 

regarded as Indo-.Saracenic ArchiteCtu e is Indian A a much greater extent than it is 
Saracenic or Persian, forms the principal theme of Mr. Haveli's latest work entitled 
Ifufian Afxkitecturi!^ its Psyckolo^\ Structure^ ami History from the FirH Aluhamma- 
dan Invasion to the Present Day; ( John Murray, London : 1913 ; Price 30s, net). In 
this nionumentgJ^l^*>e|k thert^ isra masterly study of the whole subject of Indian Archi 
lecture, Muhammadan, during the M uhamitiiidan period of In^n 

history, demonstrated by an analysis of the characteristic features 

at nr) An Mtvies. bi tlv 


and det3 


^re known as tic thirteen Indo- Saracenic styles, how all of 
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— Shall wc show that capacity by ignoring Indian craftsmanship or by 
making the. IktsI possible use of it? For answering that qtiestion we 
consider ^without pride or prejudice the comparative state of 
the building craft in great Britain and in India. With regard to the 
ft>rmcr we have lately had an authoritative statement. A short time 


ttir.iu are ‘ons of Hindu, Jain or liurUlhibt idr:as, rather than importations from 

ahuiad. ijuotc a few illuslrati\<^ from tJie book : (Ibid., p. 2)— 

I ‘or lhc^W8i)i^*^itivc impulse which inspired any ppilod of Indian art, whether il 
]»e liudtlMs b?C?Vjh. dindu, or Muhammadan, (me will only foal its wnircc in the 
tia<liUonarPrtlvKv.i «»rli.uic pl.'uUcd in Indian soil by Aryan |)hilosophy, whirh rea( hed 
it'«i hij^he.sf artistic expression before tlic Moj^ul d\ nasty wa-, established, and infUicneed 
the [^realcsl works of tlie Muhammadan peiiud as mudi a^ any oiheis. The Taj, the 
Moli Masjid at A^ia, the Jami Masjid at Delhi, and Iht^ splendid Muhammadan 
builcliny'. at liljapur were only made possible by (h<; not less splendid luonumenrs of 
Hindu aiH'hiUTture at Mudhera, Dabhoi, Khajmaho, (iwalioi, and els^uhrre, v\hitli 
were built bcfoic the Mo^^ul I'.inperorsj iiid theli \ i(cro\s niad( use of Hindu geniu.s 
to ).;lonfy the faith of Islam.” 

“ ’‘ 1 ‘he An^lo'lndian ahd the torn i.si base been taui^hf loadnnic die former and to 
extol tlie line lesthctic taste of the Moguls ; but the nia^.'nilKi lU atthi^-*-* tural uorks 
of the preoodlnj.{ Hindu period, when Indian stulpfuie and painlnij; weie at iheii 
/(‘null, but laicly altra< l then attention, thoiij;)) in massM C ^randein iiiul s< ijlpiuies(|uc 
imagination they surpass any of the buildinf;s. Mven the Imm Nlrr^ul” 

architecture i.s mi.sl('Jiding, for as a luattcM* of fiut tlu'nj acie but few Mo^ul biiiidcr.s 
in India. The ^leal majority of the buildeie cmploxed by the M0.411IS-- -including no{{’^ 
only the humbler artisans but the master minds which diiccled them — were Indians, 
or (jf Indian descent. Some were piofcsseil Muhammadans, Inil many weic Hindu*'. 
Mo^ul ari hitec line does not bear witness, as we assume, to the fint‘r asihctic sense 
of Aiab, f’crsian, or W'estern buildeis, but 16 the cxiiaoidinarx synlhcucal pcnierof 
the Hiudii artistic genius.” (Ibid., p. 3.} 

.So als(> on p. IT, we icad : '‘Of thi thirteen Nu al di\ isuuia (>f IndoMuhanimadan 
archilectHie emmier.ueflj^^ Keigusson, those ol t'lUjeiat, (ltmi,and e\cn that of launpur. 
m spite of Its pointed ari hes, aic so con'^pieiumsl) Hindu in general conctf^^lion 
in ilctail th.it it is c\tdciu at fust glance iliat the hulldc 
been ^liiKisi eutiiely lud'.in, and probabl\ m.inx of them 
ami. 'tliei mo‘.(|ues of Ahmechibad aic. as feigussoti saxs, " I lindu 01 J;i 
detail,” only here and theo’ an arch is insc'ilcd, not because it watUecl 
strutlixcly, but bee ausc It x\asa symbol of the faith. *’ .\l first the essl 

IndMimcs*' of the lemaming I ndo Muhammadan styles, as cla.>siried by Fergu^ 

IS noi sij ,ippao'Ut. In two of the mo'^i smpoitaiu, namely, the Mogul and Hijapur stylc?^ 


^ VII I 4^11 VI V 4 V 41 VII4VI tfj | tlVUipUl 

ulu in general conrtf,>iion 
dt'cs and « lallsmen must/ 
m H Indus. 'I he Jami £ 
saxs, " Hindu 01 jain 


I'cTgiis-.oa and all othei wiiteis h. 
iliem both as foiangn to hull;i. 
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Ignored the Hindu element entirely and treated 
think, they arc as mistaken as the an:hieo- 
ivigical exprils \xh<» h.ixe attributed the inspiration of Indian sculpture to the Griecx>- 
Ivomuu ciaflsmen of t .andbaia It is Indian art, not Aiab, Tersian, or European, 
that we must .iiidy to Und wheme came the m pi rat ton of the 'l‘a|^ Mahall and great 
munumeul 1 ol Ibjaiiur. 'I'liox .no more Indian thar> Si. Ul ^ iVathedial and 
\\'cXtmm..ier Abbey are Knghsh.” Again, on p. Ji riicic c.»f edued^^je cxplana- 
lion of the inanifest ar cliiiet tural superioritx of Muhamma^ Vin India 

to the monuments of Saracenic art in othe7 parts of the r it be in 
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ajjo an announcement appeared in TAe Times • that an influential 
Committee called the Beaux Arts Committee of London had been 
formed. It includes many distinguished French and British arclg^cts 
and two of the experts who have been called in to advise Government 
in the matter of the planning of the new Delhi. The object of this 
Committee is to introduce into this country the syster3||B|f teaching, 
architecture followed in the ateliers * of I'aris* as the fust r/j stef* 

tou^anis placiffi^ the arihitectnre of Great Ih^itain nf^on 
basis. •' That is an admission from the highest leclmic^m . that 

the great building traditioii of this country is practically extinct 
Fngland must apparently go again to I’rann*, as she did in the Middle 
Ages, for instruction in the art of building. If so, th * logical scquencre 
would be to allow hVench architects to build the now Delhi for us. 
Ihit is tliis really necessarx* ? Arc wc nol, as usuaK wasting our Imperial 
opportunities ^ • 

C\ Tliirty years ago, I'crgusson, the great aulliority on Indian archi- 
tecture, wrote that '* architecture iii India is still a living art, and there 

I'-rsTP^' Arabia, Pcrsui, oi C’cntr.i! It is ihril in tlu’ (nj,>luh and niiub u'nlnrie^’ 

<»f ibc (.'luistlan eta, fne tinn* of tin firsf Muhammadan invasions of India, th(‘ 
Hindus ws^re — as both Aibanim and Mahmud of Hha/mi boio witness later tin' 
master 'binldc! s par cxre/'t'fuc of Asia, and piobably of the W'hole world, I'hc 
%|)ari of Islam upon India biou^^hi new ideas and stirred Intlian biilldeis to 
ne>v rrcatise cfforls, but Hinduism was as supeiif)i lo Islam in the arts of peai e 
as Islam was to Hinduism in the arts of war. The Arabs, Tartars, Mon^’ols, and 
IVrsians who c,anir into India had much to learn from Hindu c i\ llisalion, and it was 
from what they IcauU and not bom what they tauj^lit that Mulrammadan art in India 
became ^oeat. The raj Mahall belongs lo India, not t«i Islam.” 

2 . llir Times »' London), January 191.V ^ 

3. Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens, k.k.i it. a., ami Mr. JL \'. I.ax|(^stci, i .K.i.lt. \. 

' I. Atelier- i\xi artist siudicr in which pupils a?e trained m any art. “An 
.’^tioival Ilcatix An CViinmitlce of I.ondon,*' wt learn from 'The Timc^ (January 
h;i5 l^ecn ffirmed lo esial»l!>h ateliers o( archiieiime m this coumr\ on 
.and w^* of the studios associated with the * Kcole dcs IJeaux .\rts ^ in Laris. 

“ of Kiench archite* rs arc < o-opcraiini^ wall then Hrilish lon/reres in iritio- 
(d few England the lleaiix Arts method of training and arc assisting in the 
for oficning die first atelier in London” It is necessary to add that 
le- ^ Erole des^leaii.x Arts' of Paris i.s a prlnripal institution in pi.ance for art educa- 
tion and is under the direction of the Mi?iiaer of Pn^ Arts and divided mto three 
sections, those of Painting, Sculpture ano Architecture. 

5. This portion in italics gives the official view of the Pcaux Arts (Committee 
of London and nol the individual opinion of Mr. IL-vell, being taken verbatim from 
The Times retj>url ^oMthe scheme c::nlaincd by the Honorary Secretary of the 
London Com Goulbiini Lovell, a im.is.a , who ** pointed out that 
plan was ^ '\ French bystein of teaching, and in order i/iat 

‘ the would he in the hands of 

Beam Committee Wt that there was no recognised s>stcm of 
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alone the student of architecture has a chance of seeing the mat 
principles of the art in action/'* He confessed that he had learnt more 
pra^'cal arch|(tecture from watching the modern Indian builder at 
work than from reading all the text-books of Europe.^ If one could 
.only inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their work* he said, 
there seMT^ittle doubt that even now be could rival the works of 
their foi^p%ers.^ “ No one/* he added. ** wlio has personally visited 
the ofcJ^^^y^^ntcrest with which India abounds can fail to be struck 
with ^dinary elegance of detail and propriety ojf design 

which pervades ^'all the architectural achievements of the Hindus* and 
this not only in buildings erected in former days but in those now in 
course of erection in those parts of the country to which the bad 
taste of their Euro]>can rulers has not yet penetrated/* * 

7. In plain words, the whole proposition is that British architects are 
justified in applying to their cFrench brethren to pull them out of 
their arclneological quagmiri^nto which they have fallen* but rather 


teaching design (m h ngland) and the establishment of the definite JArinciples of the 
licaiix Alls atelier >\as the first necessary step towards placing architecture on a sound 
llieorctiial basis.” 

0. V’ide History of Indian and Eastern Anhitectupc by Dr. James Fergusson, t),t . r.. , 

* tK( (London ; John Murray) 1899 edition, pp. 5-fi ; or 1912 revised cditiom 
(under the editorship of Dr. J.uncs Ikirgess), \ol. i, pp. 5*6. The passages to whiW 
icfcrence IS here made by Mr. riavcll are the following —“But more than this, 
anhitecture in India is still a living art, practised on the principles which caused its 
w'onderful develq^mcnt in Eutopc m the i2tb and I3ih centuries ; and there, conse- 
(jucntly, and there alone, the student of architecture has a chance of seeing the 
leal principles of the art in action. In Europe, at the present day, architecture is 


practise;d in a mannej^o anomalous and abnormal that few, if any, have hitherto 
been able to sliakc^'^ the influence of a false system, and to see that the <irt of 
ornamental building can be based on principles of common sense ; and th 4 K 
practised, the result not only is* but must be, satisfactory. Those who hp ji 
Ijopoiiunity of seeing what pci feet buildings the ignorant uneducated \ 

India aic now pioducing will easily understand how success may be achievik 
tlmse who observe what failures the best educated and most talented arctt ^ ^ 
Europe are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of Indian models, eal 
why this most inevitably be the result. It is only in India that the two systet^L 
now be seen practised side by side— -the educated and intellectual European amii^ 
failing because his principles aft wrong, the feeble and uneducated native as inevi- 
tably succeeding, heenme bis principles arc right. The Indian builders only 
of what they are doing, and how they can best produce the effect they desire. In the 
European system it ts considered more essential that a building, especially in hs 
details, should be a correct copy of something else,' than ggjBtjn itself or appro- 
bate to Its purpose ; hence the difference in the result.'’ 

7. Vide Dr. james Fergusson’s /fisiory is/ ImUast 
p. 475 ; or 19*^ revised edHioui Ui p. 169. 

^ 1899 edition, pv 48^1 or 1912 revised odilioih 





pdl tiMft^ into it Hoi^ fids a»n be feconcifasd ^th 
tiaiJitSooe of British admioiotnittoiii in India I mi^ leawe* o4^h<^ to 
exidain. The Highest Aathority in this land has latidy given h> liitKa 
a Message of Hope and goodwill. Sorely dien Itis ^ iMMuien doty 
of British architects to join with Indian builders in mH^Khe neW 
Delhi an enduring monument of these generous 8entiiB|M|^Hh using 
art as neutral ground upon which Blast and West their 

differences, instead of continuing to entrench thems^m^'Bi^ind the 
walls of prejudice, seclusion and mutual distrust. Architecture may 
be a profession, a business, an amusement or a fashion, but it can never 
be a living art unless it is deep-rooted in the soil in which it grows. 

8. The practical means of making the best use of the Indian master- 
builder’s intelligence and skill is a technical question whicli need not be 
discussed nqw, but I would commend it^6 the serious consideration of 
the London Committee of Beaux Arts. There is no special technical 
difficulty collected with it which docs not occtir in Europe. The 
fundamental principles of the art of building are the same in India as 
they are in Europe. The .same methods which must be adopted by the 
■ architect in London to revive the traditions of good building crafts here 
%ply also to the preservation of their vitality in India. The architect 
who has a thorough grasp of sound architectural principles generally will 
have no more difficulty in applying them to the study of the classical 
models of India than he has in the Mse of European models. In many 
ways the Indian problem is a much easier one to solve than the English 


one. It is easier to keep a living craft alive than^ re-vitalize a dead 
^one. It is much easier for the European architcct^ro work .sympathe- 
wfth Indian builders, so as to secure their intelligent and willing 
m^^^jiration, than it is to work against fhem when they are dull 
^‘cal copyists. Thi.s is not a question of Indian styles vr/'s0!e 
<^n styles, but of sound architectural principles again.st unsound 
^r^i^lb;^ogical formularies; of a living art against a dead one; of a 
f qi^iewissance agahuit a fiidse one ; of practical craftsmanship against 
<*' Jitettante theories ; of real artistry' against the shams and deceptions of 
fashion and of taste. V ^ 


^ (iin«88UiW>>^ 

91 A short titPt^ i^o tha Goveminent 'of India institntod an official 
emitiiry faitod h gfBj ^ t state, of the Indian butkBng, bot thMm^ 
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materials for enlarging upon the subject ere not yet available. 

I at least made clear to you that pilbtic opinion has been grieVajis** 
ly misled with regard to the condition of Indian architecture in the 
present day. The examples you have seen prove up to the hilt that, 
beyond the^iddle of the nineteenth century India could build for herself 
without ^^^..pean supervision, as well as Europe built in the Middle 
Ages then possessed a great school of living craft such as 

Europql^^; known for many centuries, with all those vital qualities 
which enarof a.j, .eat tradition of living craftsmanship to adapt itself to 
the needs of the time in which it lives. I have shown you that building 
is still one of the most vital of Indian handicrafts, especially in parts of 
India which are ouf of the tourist’s beaten track, and that there is to 
be found an abundance of fine architectural craftsmanship such as does 
not exist anywhere in Europe gt the present time. If the evidence on 
this point is not so strong as might be, it Is not because it cannot be 
produced, hut because no one nowadays thinks it worth while to 

Lotvlnn, 1913 V The following plntes in this work representative; of modern Indian 
work : — 


Plate cK- k Merchants House, Bikanir, 

,, cxi— Buildings at Jodhpur. 

„ Modem Indian Palace, Marwar. ^ ^ 

„ cxv— 'A Modern Indian Palace, Munshi (Ihfit, Benares. 

„ exvi—.^ Modern Indian Palace, GhuslA GhAt, Benares. 

„ cxvii— A Modern Hindu Temple, Brindaban. 

„ cxviii k Modern Hindu ’’iCmple ( Durga Temple, Benares ). 

„ cxiN-- Modern Indian Sculplurc (Temple at Kamnagar, Benares), 

„ cvx— Modern Indian Sculpture, (Ahmety Temple, Benares). 

„ CNxi-^*^ Modern M aster- buildtVs Bridge, Lashkar. 

„ cxxii — Street in a Modern Master-builder’s Toivn (Lashkajj). 

,, cxxiii- Details of Buildings, Lashkar. 

„ CNxiv— .A Modem Chbatri, Lashkar. * ^ 

^ „ rxvvi--,A Modern Masicr-buildePs Railway-Station GMvpav' I 

„ cxwii --Mo<lcrn Indian Sculpture, Purl. 

„ cxxviii -Veranda of a M^xleni House, Puri. 

„ ('lateway of a Modern Temple, Benajci 

The collection of photographs reproduced in ibis book may presumabiyi^^ 
taken to have tieen included those shown in slides by Mr, HnvctI at liis 

tui^ in the Litfie Theatre, Lo^idon, We may note that Mr. HaveB^s hock vm 
ed before the Govemment Report on Modern Indian Architecture embodyt^ the 
reauUs of the oflTicial enquir>* into the subject was published [ W# paragraph q ol 
this article and the « Supplementary Note" on pp. S5 etc^} We aire^ fherefere, 
Cnde^ed to the independent efforts of Mn MavelLhimspltfjC fihtdpgmij^imd^ 


pther materials^throwing so much needed light on (1^ 
. tpt^m li^iatt Mast(^ Builders,77twhtch be^ made/ 
andTecem workpn ** lndian\ri^|W#^^ 



[he qif 





)ieiM 

lu^ve never, Ufce ttieet^vopetM of «. jRr^Wwe OethI,;, cl^ryedi egel^^i^ 
ttot It lifts 40^ 4nfti«toti^nt«raid itsoffiolftl ftrcbiteetwrd 
in 30 or 40 yoftrft ^ l»s desteoyed IAm H»len^ ind^(e||||||||L 
tradition of India, or rendered it incapatde of servi)^^K {mb^c 
jMUptues of the (uerant day las it has done in the last Oh 

the contraiy, 1 know that Public Works officers bo|||p<3^ 
and in the Native States have been alive to the possubilkies of main* 
taining this great tradition, and there are not a few with long practical 
experience in India who will bear me out in asserting that if the 
Government of India wilt at last make up its mind to estahlisb a 
consistent and national architectural policy in India, there is ho reason 
why the Indian master>buiider should n^ot be given opportunities for 
maintaining under the British Raj those great traditions which his 
forefathers created in the service of former rulers of India. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

l^ide paragraph *9 of Mr Havell’s article on " Indian Architecture ” (pp 17-35) ] 

“ A short time ago tht Govtmnfnl of India instituUd an i^eta/ rn^utry 
into the present state of tfu Indian fmi/dtns; craft, hut these materials for 

ettlargini' upon the subjett art not yet^avai/aile, J have shown }ou that 

building Is still one of the most mtal of Indian handicrafts, especially in parts 
of India which arc out of the tourist’s beaten track, and that there is to bt 
found an abundance of fine arehetectural craftsmamhip^kch as docs not exist 
''~-where*in Europe at the pnsent time If the evidence on this pmnt is not so 
®^'«r as if might Iv, It IS not because that it cannot, be produced, but bemuse no one 
vs think it worth while to photograph a building unless it is at least fifty 
''^d. However, in a few month! time I hope the material turn availSMe 

. ' largety shppiemaited iy ike gficial investigations now being model’ 

'y fee* 

ieciare by fiavdl sms delivered on Jonuaiy 27, 1913. In Jane 
'last the resnhs- of the official itmuIrK wore made available to the public in the 
shl^ of a '^l^tgpaih on Modem Ih||ho Jftrebitec^ (1913) " mffi the ii^mring 
db!b 4 ^ tit IttodBtti Inohn 0 eildifl||s at I>elhi, Agm, Alkdiftbad, 

Ixideeow, 'i^Hiierei Bhopal, Gwalior, Jl^r, fodbpur, and tJdaipift^ wSdt 

I Ob the CraffistoHii eaaployed on their IM%i sod EaecutioA t" Bdnted ftt 
^iqfmrimeiMieiit, Govemmettt ]lkeaii,'tJFaltadiM>- 
(ligi. Ai4). ** , 
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The official inquiry of whidi the results are embodied in the abovc- 
mentumed Report was the outcome of a suggestion made in a Letter dated 
20th November, 1910 from the India Society of London to the India Office, - 
that in view of the importance of investigating the principles and practice of 
the living art ^d craft of India the officers of the Archaeological Department 
might, as^’^^inary to a complete survey of living Indian Architecture, be 
instructedjP^*’*'hotograph interesting types of modern Indian buildings in the 
districts are engaged and to note on the craftsmen responsible for 

their desiglPlSUb'^fl*^ 'I'he whole point of the inquiry rested on the 

issue whether India had or had not still a living school of master-builders. For 
some .time past all proposals for the greater employment under official auspices 
of Indian master-builders with a view to the development of indigenous Indian 
architecture were met by hostile ^critics at home and abroad, and especially 
•by Anglo-Indian newspapers with the extremely pertinent remark, “Where 
are the Indian master-builders ^ 'file Report just issued admittedly “deals 
only with the local architecture of a small portion of Northern India and that 
but hrietly;*’ and, as we learn from the “Foreword’*, it was, “in view of the 
importance attaching to indigenous architecture in connection witK^ the building 
of tlie new Capital of Delhi, which has been decided on since the India 
Society despatched their letter,” rather hastily prepared without collecting full 
information from all the localities. We understand from tlje answer given^ 
by the India Office to certain questions asked in Parliament by Mr. Josepf; 
King, M.I^, that this Report may be taken to be a preliminary volume and that 
other volumes may be expected in future, — Rut even within Ihc-se limitations 
the Report has done much towards layiry; at rest the doubts and (jiieries of critics 
and has considerably strengthened the position advanced in the Letter of the 
India Society when they observe as follows : — “ It is well known that there 
still exist all over Ind^^^ especially in the Native States, a number of skilled 
msister-builders descendants of the builders of the famous Hinda and 
monuments, who continue to build temples, mosques, traveller’s rest-houses|Pf' ^ 
bathing tanks <S:c,, as well as domestic buildings, in the traditional ifX ' ' 
Indian Art. So great an authority as Fergusson has stated that he learn^M, 
from one of these men of the secrets of architectural art as practisedt * 
Middle Ages than he had learnt from all the books he bad read,— an^ 
given the opportunities, ihe^’ could even now rival the w*ork$ of 
fore&thors.” • 

The Report embodies the results of inquiries made by Mr. Gordon Sanderson, 
Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
Agra, under the direction of Dr, J. H, Marshall, c.i.k., Litt.o., f,s.a., Director- 
General of Archaeology in India* The photographs, rM?^»^^Hced in Ninety- 
l^tee excellently executed Plates, were collected by % and be^ 

also responsible for the descriptive notes which J, 

Consulting Architect to the G<Arenimeiit of 
a very ihipculitiit introdpetory note on the development of Ij^^'^arcbilectui^ 



r y 

Tt»i» df the Report lioee m their ihotl^ %e MhmiO{( 

extract from FeigussoeV His^fy 0/ At/^m w 4 Mmkrk 
tecttere in Iti4ie is stiU a livtt:^ Ait, pracdsed on the principles ii&tilidl 
its ironderful devetofonent in Eoro^mlhe isth and 13th centnrti^ and 
^here consequently, and there alone, the student of architecture has a duance 
of seeinj^ the real principles of the art in action,^* The views expreseed by 
Mr, Begg and Mr* Sanderson cm the results of this inquiry into dy^resUht con- 
dition of indigeneoiia Indian architecture are in full accord with of 1 >r* 

Fergusson's classic observation, as will be evident from the foHoM^I^K^acts from 
the above-mentioned Report: — These photographs iihoul(^V^lf||lm6 to any 
one who might liave a doubt on the point the fact of the slHwai i*0 the present 
day of a living tradition” [From Mr. Begg's “ Note on the Development of 
Indian Architecture,” in the Report on Modern Indian Anhitecture^ P i-] 

“ The kindest, as well as the truest Summing up of the case is to say that the 
art, though still living, is dormant, and the question with regard to it is this ^ 
— is It worth re-awakening ? Should we^allow it to die the natural death that* 
from one cause or another has overtaken nearly all similar art traditions in other 
countries, or should we give it a new lease of life? ” (Rfid.^ p. 2) 

“The qffestion is momentous, full of difficulty, not to be hastily dealt 
with, impossible to be answered without a very careful reviewing of the whole 
ground, yet imperatively demanding an immediate answer. The time has come 
for us to think out and declare a definite architectural policy for India ; just as 
have thought out a railway policy and an educational policy. I'hat is the 
message which the present burst of public interest in the (luestion of Indian 
architecture seems intended to convey.” (/^id,^ p. 2) 

“ I think the answer must be that the living tradition is an arti-^tic asset 
of such incalculable value that we cannot afford to allow it to die out; that it 
is well worth re-awakening, even though the complete process should be lengthy 
and interim results not acceptable, may be, to all.^^he architecture may 
take a tgindred years to find itself, and still be “"Worth while”. That it 
can be so developed, that it can be made to ^supply all the complex needs of 
modern India in a manner in conformity at once with sound business principles 
. and with the canons of true art, I have no shadow of doubt.” {Ilfid., p. 2) ♦ 

“ It is easy to try to brush aside this line of argument by the use of 
^a few witty opprobrious epithets. It is easy to call names, and architectural 
criticism, so-called. Is peculiarly rich in them. One can well imagine that 
the beginnings of, say, the Italian Renaissance were not unattended by vitupera* 
ticm. The earUcar products of movemer/^ were probably con.sidered to 
"i&egitimate bf the orthodox gothicists of the day. “ Sham classicism they 
would be called. And while I have no intention of likening tlie re-awakening 
ot Indian, art to Italian renaissance, still i hold that the former has in it 
^i^erent of which it is impossible to foresee (a$ it is ungener^s 

ito the ultimate outcome. The truth is a great deal 

^ nriawdm befog Ibe idea of a developed 
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Indian style. The advocates of a Western , manner propose (quite property) 
to adapt their style to the conditions of the country* That is, surely, to 
Orieit^lise it. But would not to do so be equally likely to result in a bastard 
product ” as would, say, the Westernizing of Oriental art? There is, by the 
bye, a politer synonym for the adjective just qooted^namely ^‘natural.” 
But I am i^“)itt^POsing that we should Westernize Oriental Art, merely that 
we shoul«QjOdernize it, — a clifferent thing. At Orientalized Western architec- 
ture justly look askance, not so at modernized Oriental archi- 
tecture, be, and should be living art. Nor am I advocating 

“another futile' revival ” (one of the ill-names that have been used in the 
present controversy). The survival of the living tradition is sufBcicnt guarantee 
against that. Futility in all art movements has been due to a lack of convic- 
tion on the part of the artists, a desire merely for novelty in 'default of inspi- 
ration. But where in the world could the architect, who had lived long enough 
with the art of India to become imljued with a sympathetic understanding of 
it, find a more inspiring task thaii the development of that art, and the bringing 
it up to date ? Futility and banality and everything that means failure cannot, 
of course, be insured against with respect to any work or ant movement. I 
say only that in this one there are fewer elements of danger and more of hoije 
than in most.” (////V/., pp. 2-3) 


** Can a developed Indian architecture provide us with buildings that are 
modern, convenient, economical ^ I think so. Will they not rather be i|^ 
practical and over-ornate ^ 1 think not. All depends on the handling of the 
material, or rather on the architects who handle it In spite of such individual 
examples as may be cited to support a contrary view, there is nothing really 
inherent in Indian art that demands over-elaboration or unpracticality and 
inconvenience, even in the light of the most diverse and exacting modern 
requirements, ']'hei|^ js no element calling for lavish expenditure that is not 
fortuitous, or that is ^ not as capable as corresponding elements in o^her modes 
of architectural expression of being overcome by skill on the part of the 
designer.” p. 3) 

“I'herefore I cannot see, if we declare it to be our architectural f>oBcy to 
develop Indian art, that we shall be transgressing the canons either of art or 
of common sense. To my mind we shall rather be tran%re$smg both, if 
do not. ' p. 4). 1 

“ Our declaration of architectural policy Could take no more suitable form' 
than that of the manner of design we adopt for New Delhi. 
of a hundred years ago sounded a certain note in the design of 
buildings of Calcutta, but that note has, 1 think it must be admitted, dwindled 
to^often to a sorry squeak in later examples in the same city. it not atguable 
m this decadence was due to the keynote being o u | pi with Any 
gefious tradition? It was something of the nature eatdtic, tot- 

tuitousy we introduce into India, and thisy tike ^ Qjie 

dl^P(ger Be^dost it |yped a pqnod tbht ij» 



mm ^ aQ> 

' ^ ‘ »( f *>*4 A ■'t . \ \ ' 

'W-tmm ppiitu0$iiim oiwti^ IlviMid l»eiilMt^ 

tectiR*]i)ote««90«s4iaottfiittw ^ tfew 

a(^ ||^»KKMrt SMl f H MlHM«r liniiti^^ 

'tkn» ileen> io rac to jjoiitliffiMjs with thoso ^Itkih are artistte mMeI Sant«N|ijM^ 
We fati^got oar art-1-Ti^ wtoto it f We bm fot our craftsnna-^Nwl^ 
them on vNH'l^tiar arhich tbef have atuali aptitude-«r WMdd 

happen) leave our beat icraftaiaen out altogptfa<» ? There » nmBl^ali I lurve 
already said, in an Indian nuuiner design that makes it cgl^K^ecd my 
own experience goes to prove that the costliest manner J^^^ISP^j.in India 
is a Renaimance or classical one. i^in, why should a lHi«m manner be 
. held to type most fittingly the spirit of the Government of India? Why should 
the style of our Capital be such as to express most strongly those alien 
characteristics in the administration which every year tend more and more to 
disappear ? And lastly, why sound again a note that is sure to dwindle into 
decadence as it has done before, rather thw one mure likely to be worthily ' 
sustained by the future generations of indigenous architects for whom advent 
we might well make it our duty to prepare ?” (/Md., pp 4-5). 


“ The Efkopcan architect is apt to be too hard on the Indian members of 
the profession It is, perhaps, largely due to the fact that he does not appreciate 
the fact that native life in Native States has not ^preciably changed since 
Mughal days. There is consequently no marked change in the architecture, 
^'which is the expression of that life. The buildings illustrated here reflect the 
spirit of conservatism. They are suited to their requirements in every respect, 
and as such are embodiments of living art, with every right to a place in the 
history of architecture. The men who have been responsible for them poMMS 
fiusttlties not only for ctmstmetion bnt for design also, as well as a working 
knowledge of allied crafts sitch as carpentry and metol work.” (From Mr. 
Sanderson’s Notes in the Rf port on Modern Indian AreWeeiure^ p. 17) 

“ In Rajputana, Indian life is very much the sam^S it was three or four 
centuries ago, and nridlltoetaro Is stni n living art. in spite of the railways, 
telegnqihs, and the visits their rulers and nobles pay so often to Western lands, 
it is almost purely nathe, and the bnlldlng traditions are stili unbroken. I^e 
buildings of Bikanii, for example, as surely represent the life and character of 
their occupants as do the low, small windowed and sturdy looking cottages, 
sheltering from the wind in some depression on a Yorkshire moor. Crowning 
all is the spacious roof» whereon are spent the stifling summer n^fats, while 
below it are the apiutments for /MtMna, serm ned from the gazq of the outer 

WOild screens of pmforated stone. Below these is the porch, with 

a smaU veraadth at either side, wherein thf master of the fabnse may see fats 
friends or transact his business, while die whde front iaidMded i^a s^iesa 


libaeaib 


^ fun at meridian, will shade more diata half the wall 
; this ardhicemnre and the mdiyidual features wf^ 
l^trne expres^oil^ at froe Indian seittimettt and of Iihimt 
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“ BxMUent master erafUmen there ua ia ideaty, but they cannot be brought 
directly under the influence of educatior^ and it is for the architect to giude 
them.” (/<>/</.( p. 22). 

C‘l me 9.dd that it has been extremely dilTicuU to ascertain any of the 
names of the craftsmen engaged on the work of these buildings. They are 
of the humblest class, and several officials, who showed me over these modem 
buildings, xi|^pled the idea of asking for their names and addresses ; indeed, 
several men themselves, when asked, looked on me with suspicion 

and, ^ might be on some other quest, gave me wrong addresses 

Nor of a day or two in each place sufficient time in which to 

get together im . information. However, if the men are wasted, they eas 
readily be found.’’ ( Mi., p. 6 ) 

** There is no doubt that in British India the traditions of design and 
craftsmanship are in a stage of transition, as the photographs will clearly show, 
and this is largely due to — 1 quote the India Society’s letter — “the spread of 
European fashion among the English educated classes in India and to 
departmental procedure in planing a very high premium upon , the work of 
designers and craftsmen who merely imitate the commercial art of Europe.’’ 

'J'he truth of the quotation from the India Society’s letter ^ only too well 

borne out by some of the buildings which are here instanced. Every one who 
has been in India knows the unhappy erections that are so frequently met with 
in the “ average Cantonment Station, ” Let us not be too hard on those w'ho 
built them ; for until lately they have seen, springing up in their midst, buildinfli 
of the most mediocre architectural (|uality, and, at the worst, they have been 
striving after an ideal and endeavouring to express in their buildings the 
results of European influence.” ( Ibid., p, 20 ) 

“ Some reasons for the inferior* quality of the Indian architecture of 
British India have been suggested and the problem reniains to find a 
remedy for this inferiority and at the same time to prevent those parts of 

India, in which therV*.vi as yet no signs of decay, being affected by it. ” {^Ibid., 

\ ^ 
p. 21) 


“'I'hat the (juality of the work of an Indian architect, when he eml)ark.s 
01^ a scheme involving other than purely native requirements, is not up to the 
standard of Europe, is owing to the fact that his knowledge of tradition is not 
backed up by a careful stud> of architectural history, design, and the use of 
modern methods of construction.” (^Ibid,, pp. 17-18.) 

“ At Jaipur, the work of Lala Chiman Lall, the State Architect, calls for 
remark. I|is models for wor](|;^on the new mausoiea at Jaipur show originality 
and in his treatpient of the newel and baluster is seen a happy combination of 
Eastern and ^^’estem ideas. Here is an Indian architect erecting, in his tradi- 
tional style, buildings eminently adapted to the needs and customs of bis 
people. ” ( Ibid., p. 21) 



urn DINESH mmh sm **lllStOKY OP BBNOEi 
LANQUAQE AND UTBRATURE: AN APPR6CIAT10N 

n N. mvAM uivi, raonsaffi w sahsdit utbu! 
mfivBBsny or pasis 



[Note Bv the Editor Prof. Sylvain Levi was jMk »n Paris, on 
:he 28th March, 1863, After a brilliant career at the University, he was 
raised to the dignity of a Fellow of Literature (Agrege des Lettres) in 
1883 and of a Doctor of Literature, in 1890. A pupil of the celebrated 
French scholars, Abel Bergaigne and Hauvette-Besnault, he soon made 
his mark in the field of oriental research, and gradually took his place 
in the foremost rank of European oriciJlali'-ts. He was successively 
appointed Lecturer in Sanskrit at the Eeole des haute Etudes (Institute of 
Higher Studiss) in 1886, Lecturer on the Religions of India in the 
Section of Religious Science in 1887, and Professor of Sanskrit at the 
OoUegede Francs in 1894. Among his varied and numerous learned pro- 
ductions, the most impoitant to us are his Le Theatre Jndieii, which 
% an exhaustive and masterly treatise on the dramatical literature of 
India (published in Paris, 1890), and his great Histor)- of Nepal in 
three volumes {Le Nepal btudc htstortquc d'un toyanme htndou, 
published in Pans, 1905-1908) Hi;^ work on the Hindu Theatre referred 
to above is being translated into Bengali and published by instalments 
in the Bkarait, a well-known monthly magarine issued from Calcutta. 
He has contributed original articles of the highcs^lllue, too numerous 
to mention in a short note, to many learned journals, and specially to 
the Journal Asiatique ; and numerous critiques on learned works, and 
articles in the field of oriental research to the pages of the Rev^ 
Critique, There are also several at tides from his pen in the great 
French Encyclopccdia v“Le Grande Encyclopedic”) ^i /iwfw, Htndutsm, 
the Lokayatas, Hmen Thsang, and similar other subjects ^ Indian 
interest His thorough mastery of Sanskrit combined, as JK with a 
knowledge of Chinese gives i him a uniqu 4 position amo Voriental 
sdiolar$, iXii s{iecially among titote who have devoted themself to the 
unravelling of those parts of the history of India which are cleared up 
by Chinese hist^ and literature, and to the expounding of the theory, 
^^ndf 4 es Mahqyana or Northern Buddhism,— tb| 

V Ddna and Japan. Extracts from some of his 

altogether to over a bandied pages of the 
timala^, into 'English and pobli^ed in the 
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Indian Antiquary for 1896-97 ; while also English versions by vartotts 
English scholars of several of his articles on the Kharoshthi alphabet^ 
on ^e missions of the Chinese Wang Hiuen-Ue to India^ on the 
inscriptions of the Kshatrapa Kings of Western India, and on similar 
other subjects, have been published in the pages of the same learned 
periodical. /<Kjde Indian Antiquary ior *903, 1904, 1906, etc.)] 

“ I), C Sen has. devoted bis life to the study of Bengali literature. 

In /ed a history of the Bengali language and literature, written 

in Bengali, vmTcj mf^irks an epoch. Since then he has carried on bis researches 
and has succeeded, with his persevering effortii, in bringing out a mass of 
forgotten texts, which take us centuries back as far as 1000 a. 0. Foraneo 
Sanskritic language of India, like a neo-I^tin language of Europe, it is a 
glorious and a respectable age. But Bengal has still other claims to put 
forward. In India, where everything assumes a gigantic appearance, Bengali, 
hardly known by name to Europe, i< a language spoken by 45 million people. 
And the population of Bengal, more than the whole of the rest of India, has 
an intelligence, vivid, Mipple, fine and brilliant. Placed by nature in a happy 
country, under the heat of the tropical sun, on the banks of fmmense rivers, 
they enjoy a simple and easy life. Undoubtedly Bengali would have been 
reckoned amongst the gieat languages of Universal literature, had not Sanskrit 
at first, and later on Per*»ian (after the Mahomedan < onqiiest) driven it for a 
long time to the rank of a subject and vulgar language. Though it lost v 
materialistic fame, it has gamed m ical and true life It is in Bengali that we 
have the enigmatic cult of ** Oharma '' where Buddhism, though altered in 
appeaiance, is hardly concealed und^^r the Brahmanic mask ; it is in Bengali 
that Chandidasa sang his songs of passionate love, in winch religious symbolism 
barely disguises the ardour of the sense. Tlie pious /eal of the country-folk, 
the demands of an ^ ^jsatiable piactice of recitation piovoke numeious trans- 
lations, the Rrim.lyana, the Mahfl-Bh 5 rala, the Bhagavata are Bengali, 
"retouched and altered, to suit the ever-changing public taste , legends of obscure 
^jgin, unknown to Sanskrit, thus find their way into the framework of the epics. 
Tbe preaching of Chaitanya settled, at the commencement of the i6th century, 
the fortunes of the^fecngali language ; around the apostle who preached the 
cult of Krishna, the new ideal of a religion of love free to All there sprang up 
a rich ipuiyth of hymns, recitations and poems. But the lofty 4 deal of 
Chaitatitt Q^^as lowered degraded by his successors. But the language 
how cut^and chiselled, afforded a very rich vehicle of thou|[bt. T%is wa$ the 
age of court-literature and studied artificiality. Occidental genius, introduced 


by the British conquest, dislocated and broke up the framework of the past. 
The hew administration would have no more of the dreamei^ and barde ; 
Canted clerks and mechanics. Bengali since then ^tbovebicioaf 

politive knowledge, llut at the very «houv when its 
geninr ttf, Bengal gives birth at dhcO to the 





hi^ i)f ieslutUfti h ihe $\oti<m of Itrn^mSm 

a tMnker, a Qcmttovor«iaiist» and a mandf adtoti, 
the BibH ^ ttie Koran. Tbst of Mr. Sencloai^ 10 

tbw^d of neir Bei^^ before tbe advent dt the jonmaliatg and ikivdlill^ 
*^One cannot pie^ too isAf^tHy Hie of Mr. Sen A |MofeuxM%e 4 
original erudition has been aoto^iated with a vivid in^agioalton. Tfau^atriiiHi 
he analyses are brought back to life with the consdousnesslH^ origiiMl 
authors, with the movement of the multitudes who patronise^^y^nid with 
the landscape which encircled them. The historian, on hit 

documents, has the temperament of an epic poet He haJHiwise inherited 
the lyrical genius of his race. His enthusiastic sympathy vibrates through all 
his emotions. Convinced as every Hindu is— of the superiority of the 
Brahmanic civilisation, he exalts its glories and palUates its shortcominp; 
if he does not approve of them he would excuse them. He tries to be 
just to Buddhism and Islam ; in the ^ain he is grateful to them for 
their contribution to the making of India. <Ie praises with eloquent ardour 
the eariy English missionaries of Christianity ; he is even ready to compare 
Carey with Chai|anya. The appreciation of life, so rare in our book«knowledge, 

, runs throughout the work. One reads these thousand pages with a sustained 
interest ; and one loses sigitt of the enormous labour which it pre-supposes ; 
one easily slips into the lieasure of information which it presents. The 
iiMividiul extracts quoted at the bottom of the pages offers a unique anthology 
or Bengali, The linguistic remarks scattered m the excursus abound in new 
and precious milcrials Piubtless a harsh critic may pick up eriors of detail 
mainly amongst the fringes of the suhicct, in the matter of Buddhism, of 
ancient history, etc,, but the sober and solid virtue of the work will not remain 
quite unimpaired. Mr. Sen has given to his country a model which it would be 
difficult to surpass , we only wish that it may ptovoke in ^her parts of India 
emulations to follow it.’’# ' 

- - ■ - - — ■ - -- - - -- — ■ ■ ^ 

^^The above is an English Trjanslation, reprinted Yrorn the “ Bengalee ” newspap^ 
of Calcutta (Apnl 18, 1913), of Professor Sylvain Levi’s review of Babu Dmesn 
Chandm Sen*s "‘History of Bengali Language and Literature/’ Calcutta, 1911, 
appearing in the “ Revue Critique ”, of Paris, January, 1913. 
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BABU DIJSESH CHANDRA SEN*S » HISTORY OP BBNGALI 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


V^OME mPORTART POIHTS RAISED ST FKOP. 1. 0. CHAKLAOAR, M.A. 


To The Editor, Dawn ” , 

Dear Sh^jj 

Bal| j, >inesh Chandra Sen’s History of Bengali Language and 
Lilerat ^^^ under the distinguished auspices of the Calcutta 
Univer^pls ^ 5%duction of the highest merit and importance. The 
author has cVbrf? signal service to the cause of Bengali Language and' 
Literature, and his work has been appreciated not only by oiSr own 
countrymen, but has also elicited the highest commendations from 
European savants like Prof. Sylvain Levi and Dr. H. Kern. But a 
number of points raised by Mr. Sen in the First Chapter of his work 
having seemed to me to be ut^ound I have taken the trouble of making 
an independent investigation into them, and am at present of opinion 
that the conclusions in regard to them to which Mr Sen ^has come are 
presumably inaccurate I accordingly propose to draw Mr. Sen’s atten- 
tion to them and append the reasons which constitute the basis of my 
opinion on the points rai.sed. I am fully sensible of the great respect due 
to Mr. Sen, the worth of whose researches into the Bengali Language 
and I.iterature is beyond all cavil , but 1 feel that a junior collaborator 
in the same field should not be deterred from bringing before the public 
the results of investigations of his own for fear of stirring up contro- 
vei sies, * 

Rii'on ( oi 1 Kr.K. 'i 

Calcutta^^,, Yours truly. 

July 30, /p/j j Haran Chandra ChXkladAr. 


I* 


Was Bengal interdieted by Maau ?— ^On page 4 of his book under the 
heading — ‘ Bengal Interdicted by Manu ’ — Babu Dinesh Chandra Ben makes 
the following observation “ The codes of Manu, while indudii^ Bengal 
within ti geographical boundary of Aryydvarta, distinctly prohibit aJl Cob|»ct 
of the VP^mus with this land, for fear of contamination.” In sufglNart of this 
statemer^ ^ has quoted in s footnote on the same page the felSstniog vene ' 
"wf-n»-nrfbir ^5 N'ltiw-wiri^ q \ 

^ninl fkm un; t— Manu” 


f * In the present article, 1 have been compelled to adopt n 
Otaheised) for V. The learned reader will be|deasedto 
diffiqidties writer Whose resources ans limited by 
mdinhry Ibdhm Printing Piess^U. C. C. 



'*(D IbrWj andjS 

Wcel^r 
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,, , t i. ! ’ 1 * ‘ ■'=4^” ' 

tW iNSive mt vi 0 >(ig tiN mifDam 

Rbagalpur (Ba^t), KMmgUr (0<^ and 

Gv^m^ #i)d MlgttdKa {B€ibaiir;> ^ $hoirid go dilito# a , 

^itriBoilSQtu^ Mr. Sen hn^here i^t^Ucbod to the verse the name ot ICiaei 
(mt ha$ not mentioned thfrJchs^lNte^ of the Manu^mhit^ where it couM^ tNr 
roitnd» nor has he giym an]^'l<£|e:ences to tim pmticatar edition o^|||||na whe^ 
the Verse was gsvea None d the editions of Menu that I have g^Pabte to 
consult gives the verse. It could not be found in the text ofJ|||MHyitcd by 
the renowned German scholar, Dr Julius Jolly, Ph.d., aftei^^bting^umeitnis 
manuscripts* Nor could this verse be traced in the standard ^^^h trairslation 
of Manu by Prof. G. Buhler in the Sacred Books of the l^st Series (voi. xxv)« 

I also looked Ibr it in that excellent edition of Manu edited by the late Hon^ble 
Rao Saheb Virvanith Nirdya/i Ma^rdlikt CS4. and published at Bombay 
with six commentaries ; but have not come across the verse quoted by 

Mr. Sen either among the original texts in thgt book, nor in the appendix which 
furnishes numerous verses quoted in various ^Sanskrit books on Hindu Law 
as belonging to Manu but which are not to be found in the available editions 
or manuscripts#of the work. Under the circumstances, the conclusion forces 
Itself upon us that the authority of Manu cannot [)roperly be quoted in con- 
nection with this verse. In all likelihood, it occurs in some of the later and 
minor ‘ Dharma- 5 astras * or Codes of Law, for I found that it is quoted by 
Ji|nendra Saraswati in his commentary, the Taitwabodhinl^ to the Sanskrit 
Gniinmar SiddMnta Kaumudi while explaining the VdrtHka^Sutra “wninrw*!!^ 
in the chapter on wwirnbifhrwT. But even here the author docs 
not say that it is quoted from Manu, but simply says f;RT wdiWTq, signifying that 
the verse according to him occurs in one or other of the SmriH works.-* 

II 


Are the Horiuzi (Ja|MUi) Ma&iiseripts writtee in BgpftaH Oharaeter?— 

In a footnote at page 2 of his book, Babu Dinesh iChandra Sen remarks 
that the palm 4 eaf manuscript Of the Buddhistic work, ^‘Ush«(sba Vijaya 
Dharawi*’, which is in the Horiuxi temple ii> Japan, and a facsimile of 
which has been published in the Anecdota Oxontensia, Aryan Series, 
in,^ ** is written in a character, which we coasider to be identical with 
that prevalent in Bengal in thb 6th century.” Mr. Sen has not stated his 
reasons for thinking nor is it evident what particular character isj||{erred 

I. Md»afm0Jharma-^dstra^^ Code of original SatmjV Text 

cKIti^y eiihi^^|K?ODrd to the Saoskm Commentaries, wT^critical 

tibt^ by Jf n. ; London, i88^ 

the Siddkdnia-Kmtmudi with Tattvabodhinl commentary of 


JAanendm Saraswati adHed by V. LShastri Pan^ar, 4 tli edn., Niiways^atr Pres% 

u' I., The containing the lVajh44^4mmilii-M!ndaya-Sutra^ 

edHed P. Max Miiller and Buniyu Nanjio with ^ , 
Chaladte^PiesSi 18^4, Anet^ 
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to by him ab prevalent in Bengal in the sixth centary. The alphabel^ in 
use in Bengal at the time must have been «the Gupu Character whidi was 
in use over a considerable i^ortion of India, It is nut known that any 
othc^ special alphabet was in vogue in Bengal , on the other hand, the 
writing on the Horiuzi palm-leaves resembles, a$ Prof. G, Buhler has 
shown, the alphabet in use for several centuries throughout almost the whole 
of Indiay^^*“e quote from Prof. Biihler^s remarks in the appendix added 
to the wS *^,^ferred to above (p, 88) * — ‘‘ The close agreement of the much 
later and of numerous inscriptions from all parts of India 

with the lormsy ° Jie Horiuzi pairn-leaves, shows that this alphabet was not 
exclusively cumv^ed by the Buddhists or peculiar to Northern India, but 
enjoyed a widespread popularity down to the end of the ninth century, and 
IHjrhaps later. At present it survives only in the A’aradd ( wWT )of Karmir, 
which probably branched off in early times.” We sec, therefore, that there is 
no palcograj)hic reason to assign to Bengal in particular the honour of having 
originally produced the Horiu^i. p.%lm-leaves. These palm-leaves are supposed 
by Prof. Max Muller* to have belonged to Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth 
patriarch of Chinese Buddhjp>ni. Now, Bodhidharma was the son of a 
King of Southern India,* and about 4.1x5:56, “ Bodhidhar^h.i, after having 

grown old in Southern India, reaclfed Canton by sea.*’* So that if we 
supix>se that the palm-leaf manuscripts were carried by Bodhidharma from 
Southern India to China, we might, expect that the alphabet used in writing 
them was South Indian, rather than that of Bengal. Therefore, there is 
consideration which might justify us in assuming that the Horiuzi palm- 
leaves are written in Bengali characters of the sixth century. 

-Ill 

(0 

Is Bengali a l^dchl Language ?— On pages 4 and 5 of ins book, Babu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen makes the following remarks relative to thp particular 
group of Prakrita-s to which the vernacular dialect of Bengal his been assigned 
by the grammarians. 1 have taken the liberty of quoting this rather lengthy 
Sttract from Mr. Sen's work in order to give his argument in full. ** The 
Buddhist priests had already, in the latter part of the tenth ceOtttiry, begun 
to write books in PrAkrita called the Gouda Prakrita, This Prakrita was 
called } ' the grammarUn Krishna Pa/idit, who flouushed iu the twelfth 
ceniuryipuTj. form of Pabdchl Prakrita or a Prakrita spoken by the evil spirits. 
The rule rjiapecified by hinf in his celebrated grammar Frdkrita-Clumdrikd* 
as pecufiar to our dialect, apply to it up to this day. According to him T and ^ 
change into W and and W is pronounced as in this form of PrAkrita, 
and of % % N, one form only is found in current use. ^These are, generally 

c 2. Vide Prof. Max Muller’s Letter printed 111 the 
international Congress of Orientalists at London, pp. 124- 1 
« 3. Vide Ckintu Buddhism by Rev, J. £dkmsi an., pi^ 



. mHQAU umuixm 

«{mkifiib itie «!fai«3iL<^te&^ Mure» of ^p<ikm Ihe^i ^ to ikm lftil(t^ 0|^ 
old m fall of of Tb« 

faMik gm im languor Uie (Kj^taini^iiousi oatoe oi PaMidhl «ro 

not hr lo 4teek. It is sannoibat made Mona ocmdemn all tou^ 
land The dialect of the Mtlddhlst people, tn which the Buddbijsl ^OSta 
wefe writing books, could not be accepted by the Sanskriiic school whiob imjge 
with the revival of Hinduism/' Again, on page lo of bis book^Vj^en ipeaks 
of **the despicable PaiMchl Prdkrita of Bengal.*' Mr Sen appfi^B> tbutk of 
the term l^udchl ($WT^) as being a specialty contemptuch^|[tfpB|^ by the 
grammarian Krishaa Pa//dit and applied to the vernac of Bengal 

because it ^as used by Buddhist priests in wanting certain " GSofcs, Now, with 
all deference to Mr. Sen's authority 1 beg to point out that besides containing 
minor inaccuracies with regard to the date of Krishea P^/dit and the import* 
ance of his book as a work on Prakrita grammar, the statement by Mr Sen 
quoted above sets forth opinions which are not substantiated by facts. I shall 
show below that the phonetic peculidritits^ noted by Mr. Sen as belonging to 
Pai^achT Prakrita are most of them, chaiacteristics of Magadhi Prakrita, according 
to the Prakr^ grammarians, not excluding Rrt.sh«a Pii/idit himself, who appears 
to hold views different from those for whidi Mr. Sen holds him responsible; 
and that it is of Magadhi Prakrita, that Bengali is considered to be an offshoot, 
according to modern scholars. It will also be .seen that the term PaudchT is 
.as old at least as the third century ii.c., and that whatever may have been 
mts origin, the name bad nothing to do with Buddhism or Buddhist priests at all 

(^) 

Before proceeding to discuss whether Bengali is a PauAchi or a MdgadhI 
Prakrita, it would be desirable to speak a few words about the main classification 
of the Prakrita languages. According to the Indian grammarians, the word 
Prakrita means a language which has for its mgfH or ori^ Sanskrit,* and it is 
divided pnerally into four classes, vu., MdharAshtri which was Prdkrita 

/ar txctlktm, 5aurasenl the language of Central India, Mdgadhl 

(wniwt) and Paiiachl (Wirpfl) This is the classiliCHtion adopted by the 
oldest and the most authoritative of Prakrita grammars, vi/., the Prakrita Prrtdxa 
(tmmwwiw) of Vamruchi, who is also known by his gotra or family name as 
Katyiyana and is now believed by European scholars generally to be the same 
person as the celebrated author of the ViSirUikas on Pa«ini's grar^ar.^ Old 
Indian autbora, grammarians, lexicographers and others npeak c flB b indiffer* 
ently as eitha* Vararochi or KAtydyana. The Oetkian scholar, JacoVKickernagel 
whose gwwnmio'of the Sanskril\ language, Altindische GrammaHk^ Ancient 

I ■ * " ' T * " " " * • ” ■ ' 

I. Hemachandia says m htsfratnijmr (t, i), iriiffif: I Wpf ml 

that is, ^Tbenilfu or origin Sanskrit; that whkh is derived fron 
it orc0Pt^ |& of it, is prakrita. 'Wide QmtmnxUik der FrdMiol^prmhm byftR 
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Indian Giammar) is considered by European scholars to be the best of its kiild 
and tbe most exhaustive, places Katyayana or Yararuchi in the lEhird century 
bcfore^hrtsL* Vararuchi’s great work has been published by Prof, E. B. Cowell 
with the commentary, ManoramA of Bhamaha, and also with notes and an 
ICnglish translation. The Prakrita gtammariani who flourtsfaed after Vararucht 
generally accg^ VararuchiS classification, some of them like the celebrated 
Jama auth|^^iemachandra, adding to the list, arsha (ismi*) or ArdhamigadhI, 

(wfkWTTwrN^) and Ai^abhramsa (W«j*W), which 
are rather sUpfas^^^^rT Prdkrita. All the Prakrita grammarians from Yararuchi 
downwards have ules specifying the changes that Sanskrit v,or^ undergo 

in each of the various forms of Prakrita 

( 3 ) 

Now let us proceed to examine with the help of the Praknta grammanans 
how far the phonetic changes mentioned by Mr Sen would justify us in assuming 
Bengali to be a Pauachi dialect Weohall begin with Krish«a Pa/*dit whom 
Mr. Sen has cited as his authority Mr. Sen has not told us whether he 
consulted Krish//a Pa//<Jit’s woik, the Prakritachandnka in a manuscript or m 
a printed form/ So far as I am aware, the whole of the Prii^tiukandrikd 
has not been published anywhere, but latge extracts from it have been included 
by Professor Peter Peterson at juges 342 348 of his Third Report of Operations 
in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts tn the Bombay Ctrch^ April i884^March 
jSS6. Krishna IV^dit did not flourish in the twelfth century as laid down by ^ 
Mr. Sen, but towards the end of the fifteenth His uncle Ramachandrdchiiryya 
on whose work, the Ptaknyakaumudi^ he wrote a commentary, has been 
placed by Dr, R G. Bhandarkar at about 1450 a.i> , also according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, Krishna’s family belonged to the Andhra country or, in other 
words, It was a family of 1 ailanga Brahmans devoted to the study of the 
Rigveda and belonging^ :j^the Kaundinya Gotra 

3 Vide Attindische Gtammattk von Jacob Wackernagel, Teil l, Lautlehre. 
(ibiingen, 1896 , p K. 

^ \idc Report on tht Scan h for Sanskrit Manuscripts tn the Bombay Pran^ 
dcncy durtn^^ the year jSSj-84 by Dr, Ramknshna Gopal Bhandarkar, m.a., Pti. l>., 
Bombay, 1887 , pages 58-59 Vide also A fourth Report of Operattuns tn Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscr^ts in the Bombay Cinle^ April i886March i^y by Professor 
Peter Peke^ page xxii. In his note on Kfisbffa Pandit, Prolessot Peterson 
obsci^s, vxas author also of a comUientary to the PrakHydkautuudT 

of RamachaA For our author ife BhandarkaPs Report, 1883-84, p. 59,. Acwdiug 
to nfhandarlmr, Ramachandra, who was our authoPiS nephew, lived about 1150 
This date given by Prof. Peterson is evidently a slrp, inasmuch as the Report 
of Dr. Bhandarkar to which he refers us expressly mentions the date as 1450^ 
l^or^veri Peterson has made a confusion between the uncle and the nephey, 
aa Ccordmg to the genealogical table of Krish^m's famtly given by Dr. BhandMmr 
m the repoit referred to abo^re, Krishna was the m^hew of fUtnadM||^^hd not 

£ e vmoy As Krishaa wrote a commentary hn {^tnhjchatiditf a immr fmtti t&m 
SiconsideiaWyt^ 



■nv 


iaia#4;W^«^tliOF rnmtM My$t 

pr4||i4tig^4lNl IHikTitacNiii#^ imt ^ iRl(» of «l»Udi««’* (Ptof. 
XX»nf,J^A 9 - 343>- Gtfrawm wjtioter, Ums Pr, jPM^^ 

' “ ^ “ litichottdiiSm 


E# n|U«8 
rnDmcoos 



% lpet)8-)etioim wa^ G m 0 m Ki 0 M» oatls titie ] 

mtH^’ (page 44), Th« mfk 
io verse atid a comaMHAOuy in proae by the P(u«dU bio^self 
extiaots from other grammarttiis sorb as Shatafri, Bharj 
yirwaoitha etc. 

Now, in the extracts from the Prdkriuchandriki given by Prof Peteraon 
in his Third Report (p. 344), we find the following express statement of 
Ktishea Paadit: — “wnrsit Totv, w: ill, eit o;, #a?' ^ ‘*Io 

hfagadhi li is found to be changed into v, 9 into v, v into W and fb or the 
nominative affix into far or the locative form,” Here, then, we find the author 
cited ^by Mr Sen himself as his aulhoiTtg speaking of two of the chanm' 
teristics of Bengali vir , the change of t into W and of V into w as belonging 
to MdgadhI not to PairAchi as Mr. Sen would have us believe. In fact 
these two changes have been menticned b) all Prakrita grammarians as we 
shall show below, as the principal distinguishing charactctistics of MdgadhI. 
The celebrated grammarian Hemacbandra who flourished to88 — ii72a.t>., 
^md whose work, the Siddha Hemochandra, is called by I>r. Pischel as “ by far 
^e most important of all the Prakrita grammar^ yet published,” gives the rule 
Xifl 4 *t ie. and IT are )e‘!perlively <tubblituted for T and 9 (SMAi$’JVewa 
cAnndme Adbysija \rii, IMda iv, Sutra 2S8).’? Kramaduvara who is supposed 
by Prof, Pischel to have liud before Hf^iachandra, gives the following two ru'es 
in the eighth thaptei Prdknhffdda of hts gram nikr called 

^firat — wnr^rt 99*^' w < ? H and W 1 ^ I, uc In Magadhr ir is substituted ‘ 
tor 9 and 9 , and 9 for T 

Another Prakritd gramhiar, the Prdkritarapdvatdra, based on the Vdlmtkis&tra 
by 'Simhandja son of Samudraba^hayajvan, has the following about the 
MAgadhh— ‘W 99 Tt'^' 99 t; 99 !^ 

5 Hemaebandra’s book Is named Siddka-HePHochandram, being dedicated 
to Siddhardja and wntten by Hemacbandra; the brst seven chapters of 
this wmfk deal with Sanskrit grammar and the eighth is * devoted ^ Prdkrita 
grammar, fhe eigh^ chapter agam is divide^ into four which 

the fourth treats of the varkms clasims ^ Prdkrita. It^as been pubiishewnMahdbala 
/ Krtshna, Samvat 1919 and aisd in two parts by Prof. R Pi^el, Helle^ 

rfyy and Hdiiiadmn<lm’SL$$^ About the MdgadhT Prdkdta have also been 
giyea hi Ptef. Cowelt^s editioh Varamchi^s Ptdltritaprakd^ p. i Si. 

A Vide Prot Uase^'s J[nsiUu$imes Pra£riU€aii‘^Poms tBjfft 

is A wodr Mitmt in Latin 00 jprdkrita Gratnmar^ furnishing ex 9 t^ 

ICileteVe Pr&kdmpdda of Kiaitiadmim 
Mitra ki the nib1k>tl»era Indica, 
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Vf?T: I * In MSgadhl, tr and W are substituted respectively for M and Ott 
the other hand, ^Simharaja's grammar gives under Pai^achl the eutra 
i.e. “ ^ is substituted for ir and ^ in Pairachi *;® this records a 
linguistic process which is the direct opposite of that obtaining in Bengali. 

We now turn to the oldest Prikrita grammar, the Prhkriiaprahit^it 
of Vararuchi^^^araruchi gives in Sutra 3 of the eleventh chapter of his boc* 
which dedff^^tb the Magadhi Praknta, the rule — ‘ if#: ir / i.e. * W is sub- 
stituted foi in MdgadhI 9 and also under Suira 5 of the same 

chapter, thr?®^n^^ Pitor furnishes as examples the Mdgadhi forms 
and for thljll'‘ui€skrit words and , showing the substitution 

of % for T in .MdgadhT. 

Coming down to our own times, we find Dr. G A. Grierson stating, that ‘ 4 n 
Mdgadhi r becomes /. Here also ig and tr become w, a peculiarity still 
preserved by the modern Bengali/**' also Dr R. G Bhandarkar says, 
Bengali reduces all the sibilants to W^hke the speakeis of the Magadhi.” •» 

From what we ha\(‘ said above, there cannot be any doubt thgt the 
rule of substitution of W for T and of tt for tit and ^ , belong to Mdgadhi 
Prdkrita and not to Panachi as averred b> Mr .Sen, and fu;‘her uc ha\e 
shown that Krisiv/a Pa//dit himsdf on whose authorit) Mr Sen avowedly 
relies is of the very same ojjinion 

(4) 

Wc shall next take up the other two phonetic changes mentioned by 
Mr, .sen, viy., the pronunciation of ^ as ir and of ^ as ir Frfim the extracts from 
Krishwa Pawdit’s Ifook given by iVof Peteibon, I cannot find what the Pa/?dit 
says of them. B) the other Pnkiita Grammarians from Varariichi downwards, 

7. \\A^ Pi^akntay’Upi^vatdm edited by E HuUi!Sch, London, 1909, page 88. 
Simharkja’b work is a ie^|acUon and a commentary of an old giammar knowm as 
the afteS 2 mannci of Bhattojidikshita m bis SiddMniakaumudl 

Dr. Hultzsrh says m the mtioduction 10 his book (p iv), “ SimharAj* did not 
compose the rules themselves, but drew on the same collection of sutras which, in their 
original sequence, are known to have been commented on by Trivikrama, ^ust 
as Pariinrs aphorisms by the authors of the Kanka commentary.'* The of 
the Vklmlkisutras is not known ; lh«4t of 'liiMkrama sometime between the 13th and 
the 15th centmies, Simhaidja is known to be later than Bhattopdikshita. 

8 Ih/jp. 92 

9. PtUhnia-Prahha or The IbAknta gi*ammar of Varantchi wdfh 

the commff ^ Manoramd of tBhdmaha. With notes and an English TiansU- 
tiou by Et ‘ r Cowell, M a., Second issue London, 1868 ; pp 89 and 179, Sye also 
Lassen, op. cit., p. 391. 

la Cowell, op. nt , pp. 89 and 179 

n. Vide Mncyclopicdm irth edition, vol. xxii, article Prakrit by 

DQG, A, Grierson, c.i.E., Ph.D., n.Litt. 

ra. Vide Joumai af ike Homkay Branch of the Asiatic voi avii, 

1887-1889 1 p. i8i ^ article ^headed Phon^layy of the Vcmomlars ^ 

^ Dr! R. G, Bhandai^ar, m.a., Ph. p. 



fuk lotmm «l ' 
MUmm^ |#il^ iii^TMmi 
An ca^eptbi) It 13 ^ cm ^ 

ft eoi^, tm^ Imvt been t of thttforntor 

by IWr. Itetl. In tlso Inldal ^ tioes not become ^ biii^ 

Mii(l^bs^ ^ Hemaehan 4 ra I qnofe from Dr. Grierson, tfmt 
wtt {frcmonnced an^ written in Mtfgadbf JjMh\ MnMt as Mgjjfe s4gm at 
jpAdE^gnrw, as h The last Oxamisie shows that in somH||ps at letst 

the M^adhli followed the modern Bengali practice of conjunct 

ending in W as a double consonant. We may note j|HKS^Plhat all the 
other phonetic changes mentioned by Hemachandra vHIl above passage 
agree with those of modern Bengali, Again, the peculiarity of changing W into 
ei is found as a diaracteristic of the old Pr^krita dialect of Eastern Bengal 
known to Pnlkrita grammarians as Dkakki or Dhakkadesiya Apak^ma 
which is supposed by Prof. Lassen *5 as well as Prof. Pischel to have been so 
named from Dacca in Eastern Bengal. In the Sanskrit drama, Mrichchhakuiika, 
we find two of the characters Mdihura hxJ^9yutiikra speaking in this X)hakki 
Prakrita, os Pri^vidhara says in his commentary on that drama — "WW’SF-inr^iJ 

wwwr ww wruglNeij*— wvT?t wruft ?iriN?hrT* \ 

WTWT^^TWW^l^?— that is ‘‘Among the Apabhramra dialects four are used — vir, .. 9 akM 
Chandiil) Aabarh and Dhakkaderiyi.* * Mrithura and Dyutakara sj^k in 
the langtiage of Dliakka/’ NVe find in the Second act, Dyutakara changing the 
teanskrit word irft: into wt, WWW into wrw , Wtv^ into wiTfTj etc It is peihaps 
me influence of this Dhakki that has converted the Sanskrit Uf into W in 
modern Bengali. 


It IS only m the change of W into W in modern Bengali that we meet 
W'ith a PaifAchi characterit,tic , Vararuchi has, in the chapter on PaitAchi, the 
Hite —that is, »T is substituted for ^ in PaifAchi.*® But i( this is so, 
we must not forget that the same is also the characteti^ of modern ffindi, 
and of same of the dialects of M^rithi, for as iJrTBhandarkar observes, 
“ Xhe Hindi people and the Konkan lower classes pronounce <« as «r like the 


13. F/V/r Pischel, op. cit., pp. 175- 176- ^ 

14. Vide Linguittic Surv^ of India, vol. v, part i : Compiled and edited 
by G. A. Grierson, Calcutta, 1903 ; p. 15. 

15. Vide Lassen, op. cii. Appendix, p. 7* Lassen reads the woi^s Takii, 
and says, "Takkl, nisl'&Uor idioma provincial Dacca* in Bengalia Orier^|R~-that is, 
** Takkl it, if 1 am not mistaken, the provincial diate^ of Dacca in EasyHiengal'' 

16. Pischel, op. cit, p. as* ' , WIL 

17. Vide by the Nirwayasagilra Press, Firs? editioB 

Bimibay, 190a. pp. gj, 66, etc. About Dhakki, Pnthvidhara has also the following : 

^(fbrrtt tN i;gtf Wu f (See Stenalttfi 

editkm oTj^ikfachbakadka, Itonn, 1*47. P* «^) PnthvliBw 

^wefbdthMtbe dtamcwriWkiof hthgi^aboiumand w 

8 d.; and tASMf, «iL» p. 44 *- 



speakers of Pairkdt’i.">s But no body cao coitteiid tbat Htodt or IdMMSl 
is a Pabkchi dialect. Neither is Bengali, in semng duit the ptinci^ dlpp6^ 
teristic of Paijkcbl, on the authority of Varanidii,*^ ^z,, that In place 
third/*nd fourth letters of each f^ar^a or class, we must use tl^ first and 
second respectively, as in the examples TTH for tnsT, fot whf:, i||k4 fef 
irf%w\ wav for imw, auw for stlW etc., does not exist in the caia ot 
^ Bengali at ali^ And in the case of the^ihilants, as we have already ahowfi» 
PaiMchi ws a quite different rule from Bengali. 

( 5 ) 

From'^^I^O have said above, it is clear that Bengali betongs 
to Milgadhi n fcittl^ita and modern linguists also fully uphold this view. 
Dr. G. A. Grierson, the distinguished editor of the Linguistic Survey 
of India,*' published by the Government of India says,®' There is no 

doubt about the fact that it is from some eastern form of this M^gadht 
language (or PrAkrit, as it is called) that Bengali is directly descended.** 
And in another place we Magadhi is the parent of all the 

languages of the Eastern group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. Just as the 
Eastern vernacular of Asoka’s time branched out into a numl^^r of dialects, of 
which MAgadhi was the principal one, so MAgadhi in the couTPsJi of centuries 
has, in Its turn, developed into four separate languages, of which Bengali and 
Bihari are the principal. Indeed this process of hssion had already commenced 
during Prakrit times, for the latest indigenous grammarians of tbat language 
mention among the varieties of MAgadhi, a Gaudi, a Dhakki, and an Utfcall ^ 
Odrl. Behan is the dnect descendant of MAgadhi and is spoken in its original 
home. Gaudi is the luirent of the Bengali of Northern Bengal and Assamese. 
Spreading to the South>east, Magadhi developed into the Bengali of the Gai^etic 
Delta, and still further tov^jirdb the rising sun, Dhakki ( or the MAgadhl of 
Dacca) became the modern Eastern Bengali. Onyais the representative of the 
ancient Utkalb '* Distinguished European scholar and linguist, Dr. A. F. R 
Hcernle also says, «^-Mdgadhi is the speech of modern Bihar aQd^( western ) 
Bengal and corresporids generally to the present BangAli ( inclusive of the 
Eastern Hindi dialects, the M'lgadhI and Maithili ). ’* Prof. Pischel also agrees 
this view, ^ > 


( 6 ) 

We require further to inquire, — ^in what parts of India the Pairitefal 
dialect^ ', and were spoken, --and that from geographical considerations 
also it be seal that gengali could never have been a Paiikc|il 

journal Bombay Br. R, A. vol, xvtt, p. i8t. 

2a Cowell, op. dt , p. Sd 

21. Vide UngHislif Sursi^^o/ ImUa^ vol. v« pan i, pape 5. 

22« Vide A Grammtrqf iks HinAt Campatsd mih iJk 

by A« F. Rudolf Hoernle, l>li«D., Loiidoni tSfid 
23. Pischel, op. dt, p, to. 




">k» ftrtW «f '{®«S9pStt ^«l6rlitiwt ^ 

<0^ JS«Atol(jl tifN> iUMi 

i»e^|bh«MHrti|g totfw^cff Itulm jpeofMnv 
«l^ Itot Mr ^tamture w KA^hninri. 1%i» c8«t Me eMrely 
JPertijAf, awe is iMwBi to Relieve th«t dmondlng »> InduD grenAmMinM »!i|MlM 
^ijMolti {*ia.lcriM> WM Uie tengmi^ ef tbe bomder {Hrovince& of India, die $eg|^ 
at edikh were knows as ike I^iehas. A Pikkrita grammaruai L,ii^||ddtt^ij(« lays 
is his gtasKSM, the Shad-bh4sbi-c;hsndriki tVsn^nlklHi' 

waHw t mW t ^Wtwtnt; m- \ Translauon : Ti^HHjtp^»f FaUidii 
are known m the Pixicha country. The Puicha counti^^l enlimemted lus 
follows by ancients ^P^dya ( in southern India), Ktkaya (identified by Dr. 
Grierson with the Western PanjabX Bdhlika (Balkh, Bactria), Sahya^ Nepal, 
Kuntala, Sudesba, Bhota, Gdndhara (N W India and Aighanistan), Haiva 
and Kanojana These are the Pts.icha countries’* Most of these names 
belong to countries in the north and nori^est of India except Pd;edya and 
Sahya which are in southern India it does not appeal ^hat is meant 
by the word^ffatva and Kanoidna The reading of the verse which is 
taken from to extract in Lassen’s /nstfuftonts Lingimr Ptamtuae, is evidently 
corrupt The foregoing considerations clearl} sfiow that the Patrachl language 
was spoken in border countries mostly in the north-western and northern India , 
while between the speakers of Paudchi and thost of Klagadhl intervened the 
Ij^pekkers of Aurasenl, which corresponds to the modem ^V^eslorn Hindi dialects 
spoken in Central India, Rajputana and the neighbouiing districts, and which 
according to Vararuchi was the Prakrtit or origin of Pan ichi . so that I’airichi 
had nothing to do with MigadhI or its derivative dialect, Bengali 

FYom what we have said above, it evident that the statement by Mr, Sen 
that the name Paiiachi was given to Bengali out of contempt for it, by reason of 
Buddhistic works having been written in it, requires har^J^ny refutation As we 
have already seen, the term was used by Vararuchi i^he third century u c., 
when there was hardly any Buddhist literature at all, and when the Buddhists 
formed but an insignificant Hindu sect ^Moreover, from the fact that 
Vararuchi devotes^ whole chapter of his great work to the elucidation of^he 
phonetic pecatiariti<^s of the Pauachl Priknta, proves beyond doubt that the 
term had acquired a very clearly defined significance at the time that Vararuchi 
wrote^ and that therefore its origin must be looked for at a far i j jBb ancient 
date; perhaps kwa$ older than Buddhism itself* The ancient H hid of the 
^erm Pairacbl and the great ^ogue enjoyed % the tongue ^l^^ed by 

34 , nth edition, voi xiv,p. 487. Article /mdi)'’ 

Afjnirlaifgtu^bf G,A. Crieam, CIJC., 

IMsel^fl|lbla^ ApiMmdiXfpi 1$. l < 

^ s$w bgwell, op- ^**1 Vemochl hu the floSoolog t^o sutras atOe 

f iMwHWWft lk« 
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it is also i^parent from the foct that the celebrated 
entitled lirihatkathb. or the * Great Story Book ” 
dialect about the first century ^4 d*, by Gu«r^hya who is suppose to have 
been ^minister of the Andhra King Hala. That this Pai^achl dialect^ 
of being looked down upon with contempt by Sanskrit scholars, was, on the 
Contrary, looked up ti with respect, becomes evident to us w'hen we see that 
two great of the calibre of Kshemendra and Somadeva translated ot 

paraph ra»re^j>rtions of this PaLsr^chl wjrk into Sanskrit for the delectation 
of those ijjyable to enjoy it in (iu^/.\dhya’s original. An idea of the 

huge bulk^^/trScjf‘f . nsive original work in PaLr^icbi may be formed from the 
statement of ?a that it consisted of one lakh verses, and Somadeva’s 

own Sanskrit i)araphrase which does not profess to be a rendering of the whole 
of the work, consists of twenty four thousand stan/as. 



ibd huge 
nras written in the 


( 7 ) 


It is clear that none of the statements made by Mr. Sen in the passage 1 
have extracted from his book (77V/C [y<>) is tenable. I'here i.s, however, one passage 
in Krishna Pawdit’.s work which apparently might lend some colour to Mr. Sen's 
statement hut, as will he presently shown, does not really supporpil. 


The above may be rendered ini > IDnglish thus ; “The languages vi^ 
Kanchidtuiva, I\i//dya, lV'in<‘h'ilu, (iaiula, M'tgudha, Prachawda, Dakshi/iatya, 
♦Vaura^ena, Kaikaya, .SVibata, and I )ra\ ida form the eleven Pi^acha languages.’ 
Jt will be obsirvcd that in this jiassagc almcwt all the languages of India except 
(»nly Maharashtri art; includf(Pamongst flu- PaWighi longues. From wjiul we have 
spoken abovt; about the classiticaiion of the Prakrita languages since the time of 
Vararuchi, it will be^j^easonaLle to hold that such a sweeping generalisation 
is quite inadmissible, v^l is against the expressed views of all the gr^marians. 
Krish/m Pawtli^ does not certainly hold this view himself -seeing that at 
the commencement of his work (verse 10) he classifu's the l*rakrita languages as 
fdQbws ■ ^ : 

fnmf* «cnrvft ^wrf^ rut 1 

“ viz., .^rsha, Magadbi, KVaunMteni, Paij^defatkf, 

Chulika|LpJi4'hika and Apab^ramjra.” Further, in the body of hia work he 
enumeraA f .ne peculiarities of each of these classes. This certainly shows 

i JrT . * ... M l — ■ ■ I 1 .1. 

^ Vide an article headed On the Vrihettkaika of Kshefnendm by Prof. G 
Buhler in the Indian Antiquary^ vol, I, 1872, pp. 302-309. Sec also Profi Btihkfc 
Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Samkrit Mss, made in Kashmif^ 

^ 5 ^ Central India, issued as an extra no. of the Journal liombaKBr, R. A, S., 
pp. 4 (>- 47 ‘ 

sjB.^ Prof. Peterson's liiird Report^ p. 343. 


liistmY Qir 'um&mMMMMMiis 4 % 


h<; dfd loot comi<^r the 5 lM 3 nisenT mi l^Ug»dhi to be included Uf 


Futtb^inore we note that the about the eleven i^auddukau^s been 

introduced by him with the remark or, 'I’hus it i$ wud/* s&how^|; veiy 

clearly that the pvssage owed its atigtn to some outside souice. and that it did 
not embody any opinion of his own. Mr. Sen has therefore no adequate 
reason for holding iCrtsh/ia Pandit responsible for it. Rri.sli||LI^dit has not 
given the name of this author whom he quotes, and what ihis^J^Rown author 
means by such a sweeping gen Talibation, it is imposs ^jf^ 
can be traded to its original and studied with reference I 

>«) . 

I have only to consider in thw connection another loose staloincnl made by 
Mr. Sen on page 8 of his book, where he speaks of the Sanskrit scholars’ “ contempt 



lUnd until it 


for Bengali which was one of the nnst lax forms of the Arddhamagadhf Prakrita ” 
1 am unable to account for this new designation of Arddhamagadhi given to 
Bengali except on the supposition that besought that Arddhamdgadhf was a 
synonym for PaLvachr. Mr ben, it will he seen is here equally unfortunate in 
the appliratuj^of this new n ime to Bengali Arddlmnuigadhi was a name given 
by the grawmiariAns to a mixture of Magadhi with Mahdrashnr^* or with 
Aauraseni it is also otheiwise dehned by certain grammarians as the language 
to which the rules about the phonetic < hanges of Magadhi did not fully apply.-’’^ 

It is also claimed by llu* Jamas that the foimdcTof their faith, Mahavna pre<ichud 

» in this language Anyhow it has no connection with PaijAchl or even with 
Bengali, dut was spoken in the tract between the Magadhi and Aaurascnbspeaking 
areas. Dr. Hrcrnle &ays,^ “Arddluimdgadlit is described as a mixture of Magadhi 
and 5auraseni ( or Miharashtii ) , it follows that it must have been spoken to 
the west of Magadhi, / in the Banaras District, it corresponds, therefore, to 
the Bhojpuri or the Eastern Hindi proper,^’ Prof. Sten Konow, the well known 
Norwegian scholar, also speaks about Aiddluimdgadhi as “ the dialect in which 
the sacred books of the Jamas are written, firobably based on the old vernacular 
spoken about and to the east of the modern Allahabad. . 

^ Harxn ("hanoka Chamaoar 


29. Krainadinvara says in the chapter on Magadhi in his Sankshiptasftra, 

” or “ Aiddhamagadhi is a inixluic of MiUhuishlri (\ith 
Mdgadhl. ^ Lassen op. cit, p 393. 

30. Vide Hoernie, op cit., p. xx, foot-note and p xxiv. 

31. Abhayadeva, a commentator of some of the Jama religiou* sfprks, says 

YttWBT wRTfnftmTfinf “Ti'e 

ArddhamdgadU tanguag^e is that ii^w'n'.h the rules '^Viut the substitdjH^f v and tf 
£)f Y and « Me., as in Mdgadhi, do not fuBy apply.” K/Wfe Pischel, 

32. One of the Jaina holy works, the .Samavi|lyan^'asutta, has— nnif s, if 

MWnr SW i.e. “Verily the Io*d pr«»ched the faith in the Addba- 

md^h! language.” Also, the Ovavdyiyasutta, another Jatna tanonfeal work, saya— 

erWTit "KWe”, “T1»c Lord MaMvira spoke 
tongue.^ Piscel, op. cit*, p. 14 . 

33» o|X jfxv'u 

3^ 
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Ifir 5it^ *o^ 5^]5f#l ^rtai I 

‘^ifj’ ^«it![*tf^*l<i ^^-ajTtPr® •’'flwtwi* Jrt’W 

TitJi ?5 ^cs5 1 4ff^ »p<rf? '^«‘5s ^ *^tc^ I 

»wc^ f^f««,-^»it^ JiW c«f^? ’s «tfa(Tt?[ ?^ci5 ’iW 
ftci «swf-r5 

i I * ‘*rt’t«j’ 4JT«f6 ^f¥® I ^c'® ^{^ntni 

«(ta|j ifiiCTS fs^wi ^ I* 

%i C'*ff%«ft<a?T ^*fiv ^ 

^*ttw -ss^w ‘itc^ I «Er^-^af-^m 

I c^9f9 'i^fX I -fl ^r<>'5 

I5«fl I" • 

V© I «j^5!i»Tt?J «HT^fbai ^ ’itftv *ffaf^ I 

*^51” ^Sw!rt«® ^8it«rf ^ ^5^1 -i^si ^snil aim 

c^ 4 i»pr?c^ »nrfira ’®t?t^i *i’€t^ *tWi^ 

I arf^nji v«i^ *tf®^rHifjni ■^•i «f5ni msii '*pft i «fTf^ ’Rcj® 

i®»WCT? fifCf ,4tf| ^f j nf4^<rtt^apjt^ ’P<ITl|iIsi»lim’r®, JK?r ^ 

‘cntaraw’ ^(t^w mi *ww mnwsti m 1 
(?lf*TO5*|II « ar m t m nfm W awi,|«^si !f ^C?l^ 

?tiMf f^ ^t^rt^, 

0 1 mwt; mm— 

^ffi 

^ m ( ^ gci t?^,^,!&Tri^ ?t^t? « «wipltm i 

attlpiw^.|i^ att^rtwn”^ 
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‘^tirr^hu w ^ ;rtiw 
»fipi I ‘cfwrw 5 t«(t<i^ ’iwwvtoRi f»ifw ^pw 

«tw=T ’me? I ^wnciw (?ft»«RpR’ ftsw<Rt *itsfN 

r»if^-5 3pfl^'i¥i8 *ffr«W*J[< ^5ST1 1 ‘cifjtf^ <*NfK '9 %» 15(f^ J?w Itwa 

^f^'s 1 ^tswn ▼wn ^ f 

vb ‘‘Most of the articles which have appeared in the 

numbers*'!;^' ^ are well^written. They deal with social, religious 
and scientiKU^ODj^cts and will amply repay perusal. A feature of-the 
Magazine is the serial publication of certain well-known Sanskrit works 
with translations in Bengali. Considering the amount of reading matter 
the subscription is certainly veiy cheap. 

Grihastha continues to maintain its high standard in articles and 


stories.” A 

ntfwc^i ''rtii ^finrt 

«it '5 ^ 55 it «rt^i i” 

br - 1 ^lc»ni ' 5 ^«rfw 

rt^ ^c's *ffwi «(t%^ I ^ »^4 jt*i 

>rtf?^i ^ ’nc’iii *ftf9'®i »i?Ttcn 

f^tf® I ^ 'ii^s 3T^ »rr«ff?ic«rtl 

^rtf»K^ I «wi c»i<i’r*t‘i i 


9 ftt 5 rtJ fSlRftWRS — 

"^rmi ’IN « ^’Ttc’N ^ *f%Tff I Ntt»!t 5 !rf 

|j§AS'*f^ ’^*•1 »NNT *lfirt^ NtOE J ^ CT 

nrNi c?N ^ >iw^ '^hFN i 

pm «NW « ^ ^»nti ^ »!cm 

Nfon ^ nfaifNtfJic^ wNm t w Ntfs cirtim ^ 
NNtON ^ <N m ifilCT I* 

\/ft ^1 *9S'*‘rrv ’SCIISBF *Tt^ 9tt1^ 

W’fifoR-- 



TO® Mwit HAolsmB Ammtmt 

«•*■ 4/* 


" I km glad to find that the ardetes they contain treat of divAe, 
interesting and important auhascts» cmivt^itif nhidi usehii <informadK«n 
to the readers, and the contributors count among tliem many writers 
well-known to the literary wmfhl'.' 

iit 

-iHl, 

* * * “tfCipi enjUj^WlWfit I 

tsrt^tscsf, -rt^rt -irt«t5ttf, « 

^ f cvt fiftrl ▼ftirsfiprtk 1 'iRtcnt* 

5sin"rt5 ■« frotfl nfiiBTtw 1 ti^ihcw 'c^wtinr 

er« i^f^’ vH W c^t«f 

*lP#t5 fkSW«W <h ^remcw 

CThrtPPtf f»ifir5 uifttitll}^ c»TW^it nikfipF nfbiwt'e ^ 

iprfn<rc«ti »it^® tiPpv^'R <*f«tjTf^ ^fwi *tf<w- 

'^fsps, t[t?, 

'sSfT® C«tc»l'« ^tWTail ’1lW»ffMttIC*rtt vffehf^ ’WCl ^TWtl 


^ 'SIM tkiTO «rn?t iRkWctni awifr 

TTfiriTs Jf^cafi C^k, ^gysf'Vfit^T •‘tflRP’MB 

iSjais-WWtW I e^T5a|^ a) wt^ «VtW 4l<R C«f^S 11f»l¥ 

«i^5 ij^ 5^niTC5, caw tp^ srt f 

I Bingulee acsR — “The Aswin number of Gribasthatthe Bengali 
monthly opens with a beautiful illustration > of the Gaya Brahmajoni 
Pahar. It contains three articles which inculcate the lessons of 
Hinduism. These are written in a lucid language and are copious!^ 
illustrated by extracts from the Hindu Shastras,” 


"’tm wi litwn *1^ *fti fsppwS^w 


*i?aw mtcm\wm mfks \ «iwi 

^ tftro mtR ¥ftw f 


«rt^fhrii^ fmzM ht* c^m.^ 

iiii^fiinpapp^ 
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W9N tfUr*! <*I7M %*r9ltf ^ ^Ft*RW « 

JCTtincsi >1^ ^?[i ^?nrl 'srPirt fjwl? \ 

-»« ft w «t^ ftf^n *tii^ ^ ^ 

«rt*RlV ftfti *lti¥ca|%?» «w «a^in 

**F %ii CT ftK*w 

jftftcf, n cat% ^ ^ftc® *itftt^ art i 

«rt? »itfni‘i5tw ciK»i, ftrtsv 

^ftra ♦tDrt ^ I '« ft^T^ ar'fW 

stt5«i ftwB’F ^ft^ '« ifwt^ I ft^w^jnsnartti 

'6 ^*11 ail I ^1^’ , 7\s^^ CT tfft'fftai h?ltc»tnt ^1 'IlftF. 

^ftcis CW nni»lf^^ ail t «rf« «pvj8^ I 

'« ^jcai *fft»l;;f I 'sw «««’! « 

^tftFtl I ?fis I aiMftreVB C^lWJl « ca«<l^ll 

■tftF aifti;^ *ltft a« r 

b y$ I fiisc**m^c**?t*c»T c^iul%Ha l^f ^ 

aifaitftB ^.'Sai ,1^ '*Tf?l»<r I <JtTO^ 

“«(fC«rf5^ r^^ Tt^DFH ^ I 

Vi «»tC9t ^n^itcara wt tfrstu «’r<tsi 

mftllft’iatattWB^’J'SP c5ti;?pB 7^i\ ^%1 fipj ^ 'Ht’iami 

15^5 I ^i^l’tf' '■ 

'«rtftCB I 4PI1 C»l wn aifitu;i|»_^«(jtii ^ *CT «li*! ftc^W I 

ar*ftftBi r fipf »t’*ptw twtti ^i'»l5 fftitc^sj I 

% I ajst^ ^^^itTOfa?— "’Wf® ’Tflwfl »rrt^ FW arrf^»l*ffww 

“^1 aiM ^ »iwfl5 ^ ^ftw 

''ftlft?lC?aj, 'Srtti^ ut?Fi *tfTOf1[(?lf^ 

^t^jltfw-cantl ftw ftfti ajw ft^ fwl f 
jutS^S'<H \ «J^tftr5 ft’rtftw ntftF^ *r WUagUm 

’Btaw— 

*Wb congratulate our contemporaries, the Editorial StafiT* of 
( ' Grikastka a Bengali monthly devoted to Hindu Citl- 

* ture and national life on their latedl Issue. Such i$Sjtio 

« , ’are sure to maifttain Its position as a '* .^Imal df the 

fint thnk. We notice in it the contributions of several of ouro^rfAidSdl 
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aai msa of Prof. It. K. J4oe4M»ji^w«A.4|^^dit 

Bi(m&kbar Biiisiri.. and Pt^oi B. C. JQ)^^ M.*v. The dM 
mti PMlmphy is the wOfk of dee|> original research, and th^snlbgect 
haa been uniKA pei^iHi ftrht uM» ^ tlM» feotflfdi Hdfidani 

whether 1 b Eing^usb or in vemhenkrt. We would see it 411 

English. The Jj^per on what ftMuf has done in Id||ySMpistcSty is 
eniinenijy suggestive of topics that inay be pr^StabljHIyKeR up 
Indian research scholium As opposed to the thepn^ >n India 

has always been governed by the tndeences of y i|||fi|»flPThe physical 
energies the writer holds that the reverse is no l4||flPP^|^d corroborated 
by facts of Indian hi.stpry — that Indian mat^hood a9%loped itself by 
sunnounl^ the obstacles presented by the geographical features of 
India. * 

The issue begins with a motto from the philosophic work of Bankim 
chandra entitled Anustlan, and contains besides the original papers, 
a poem and a review, some x'ery^Aportant topics for discussion on 
political, sanitary, literary, educatidnal and social .subjects. We are 
glad to n^ice the all-India charaeter of these notes and comments. 
There is ^^ttempt to enlighten the Bengali public with wliat is being 
done in MPous parts of India in literature, research, politics and 
education. The Congress and Conferences at Uankipore, C^icutta and 
Lucknow, the Social Service League of Bombay, the Sahitya Farishat 
of niacca, the Panini office of Allahabad, tlie Vaishnav Conference of 
Burdwao invited by Maharaja Cossimbazar and the Ladies conference 
at Raagpur have been noticed and commented upon. And there is a 
powerm appeal for, the study of Hindi by eduoftted BangsiuM.” 


bb* 1 »rttj <55 ^^ — ^ cPH sJifeeiv «i wfhe 

cnafst e *!<• *iti fitssl r««w eihWHiay 

46(^5ftEI * * • »Il«R4fiigiy4 1 *iraj4 ipJOpI ^ 

e 4SJW wNct wlirni 9*?! i' 4^^ 

uni cu»itvi 


s< 4 tu *fi^ 4 Ptwi 4it< I cwryi, 

4 nf^41 5|ifc«c« wtytc® Jl'yy 

Utfitf*ffh4fy4Kip 5r>f%y 1 wtfu tm 

1^01 fficw -m 

*Yot}r of Jliigh is^to hand and t am very tnuith pie 
this number so well got bp. Nov0 am ipiite tare paper c>4 
an44t bdll be enunted as one of ^ the foremost Monthly Ma| 
iSet^ai, 1 wish It evfuy prospect aixl ^ng life.^ y 
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^^1 *f|^^-»“cf*n wiiw, « Eft «h;nt# i oamftE-swir c«w 

<*>»«!? I •jjitci? VPi^ eIpke i* 

I capjif^ 

srf^ c»r^ ^rc^^nrt ^ »kw 

»If® *fCatE ^CEr» '«lf^ EE<. I ^ETTS JjflCEtW ftEE *!^ 

TEE, ETI, •flE^ EE^CEStTlE ^tWE ^ECEt^f I 

«WEttCEE fapF& «^il^E,’^EiECTEE aftff E^ »rf» ^E’E l" 

24. Babu BRAJALAL MUKERJEE b. a., Head Master, Govern- 

ment Training School, Calcutta, writes on 14 th November, \ — “The 
Grihastha is a monthly Magazine in Bengali chiefly devoted to 
social, literary and religious subjects. It is perfectly chaste in taste, 
and is not only readable, but^ forms interesting reading. I have 
read with interest every article^ hich has appeared in its issues, and 
my only regret has been that the^do not contain more such articles. 
The get up is nice, and the pictures excellent. It is on^of the few 
papers, which can safely be placed in the hands of Hln^^emales. 
The paper is being efficiently conducted. * # ♦ 1 l^I^ly wish 

the conductors every success, and hope the proprietor would find 
his way to increase the bulk of the paper.*’ 

25. The Axnrita Bazar Patrlka :— 

^ — The last two issues of the Grihastha — Magh and Falgoon«^re 
lying on our table. They have been enlarged in size, decorated witih 
a number of pictures and above all enriched with a new section called 
Alochana. This section may be fairly called to be an innovation in 
Bengali monthlies. They intend to ra? ke the readers well-infromed with 
all the movements — political, religious, social, literary, sanitary and 
industrial — and to inspire them with a spirit of activity. The account, of 
the South African is heart-rending. It emphasises the necessity 

of establishing a Religt Misssion House which will send pr^chers 
to all those lands where our Indian brethren are residing. It is the 
preachers who ennoble human mind and teach ^en to wage a life-long 
struggle against immorality and despair. ^ 

Hiie section specially meaiU for articles is not devoid of newness 
and signs pf improvenicnt Prof, Bidhusekhar Sbastri*s Madh;yainika 
Darasan artd «;kah' Aswa Ghosc’s Soundamanda are ^illtant con- 
tribtltion^ Pi 'ij Ra ^kaina! Makherjee’s revie>)v dm the newiy 
pjUbP i /m y^ung i&ys — written on a new fine** throws 

a w Jig'll and should be fully discussed by our teachers 

fs^i i are hi^ly pleased with the improvement of" the 

^ ^c»«rt<»na[rt^ «<r, ^ 4»i, (teiwef, 

Eft^lcartt "S ‘PW-EfEftPl 

*ntr 1 jp-EftW sw ee fEEEtE»?f ngKEft ^ . 

'■rtPEftlEWI *t^lEFtft^ ElEE W¥5 EEtuni »PHfE »H:« wRtl ' 







•M'fa-WN <ii# "f^- ^wt >j > ' 
ij^EiK^' •!<*» ^ 1ft iftwi ' ftft*: ” 

^^fhuftt^i i w .1 « ■i i wg r. <TOi»«^Wj|»j^2S!, 

rtrt '-jtf# c«r-w^^ 

m Hsiw^lliwi, r««t« ^ 

®Ci« '»fi^ ^ fS| 5llt » CfWl 

CKcn •ftv, *ff^, 

I cfn ^tssttt^ ’»'5^i ft«rin ^ iWi 

rsn JPtipw ’^t<<-*«^^8l 1? iri,»'*wy^lwl' 

5 t 1 %ii hiHiwsi ■ Pf ■?« r 

tfv?! « -nrf^^rrai ^c*ftiw 

■i!uwr»5^ 4^ »rw ftygt 

/’TWCT’H" «ww c*rtv 

* cs|tijtun-{ii'«, 4nwf*iiF*nf*fRs, argfB ct »\»*i 4HfW 

^1^ W1 4^ Cltt»IC*W-ft|m jj™ 

'nfiK^nw fj \»i*r*rf*i 4T^ ’st^ JR?** < , 

‘'»f?f” *tii ^wt«( <’ 

^^iPlBt l^ft^ ) f^^ilcfai— “1^ ^ c’Nw i^hrtjj 

^Piai ^Pi«w I, 'w! ^ J 

iwf^riW’Ri ■*cwWf'’**rfd( c^-'Nn ’'‘(P^ 

4^’^ 4[|^ 4tiBrt. -frr # '^‘1 ;/ 










